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72 HE following Eſſays have already appeated 
at different times, and in different publica- 
tions. The pamphlets in which they were inſerted 
being generally unſucceſsful, theſe ſhared the com- 
mon fate, without aſſiſting the book ſeller's aims, or 
extending the writei's reputation, The public wa: 
too ſtrenuouſly emploved with their own follies, to 
be aſſiduous in eſtimating mine; ſo that many of my 
beſt attempts in this way, have fallen victims to the 
tranſient topics of the times, the Ghoſt m Cock-lane, 
or the ſiege of Ticonderago. | | 

But though they have paſſed pretty ſilently in the 
world, I can by no means complain of their circula- 
tion. The magazines and papers of the day have, 
indeed, been liberal enough in this reſpect. Moſt ot 
theſe Eſſays have been regularly reprinted two or 
three times a year, and conveyed to the public 
through the channel of ſome engaging compilation. 
If there be a pride in multiplied editions, J have ſcen 
ſome of my labours ſixteen times reprinted, and 
claimed by different parents as their own, I have 
ſeen them flouriſhed at the beginning with praiſe, and 
ſigned at the end with the names of Philantos, Phi, 
jalethes, Philaleutheros, and Philanthropos. The 
gentlemen have kindly ſtood ſponſors to my produc- 
tions, and, to flatter me more, have always paſſed 
them as their ou n. | 
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It 15 time, however, at laſt, to vindicate my claims ; 
and as theſe entertainers of the public, as they call 
themſelves, have partly lived upon me for ſome years, 
let me now try if I cannot live a little upon myſelf. 
I woula defire, in this caſe, to imitate that fat man 
whom I have ſomewhere heard of in a ſhipwreck, 
who, when the ſailors, preſt by famine, were taking 
llices from his poſteriors to ſatisfy their hunger, in- 
filted with great juſtice on having the firſt cut for 
himſelf, 

Yet, after all, I cannot be angry with any who 
take it into their heads to think that whatever I write 
is worth reprinting, particularly when I confider how 


great a majority will think it ſcarce worth reading, 


Triſling and ſuperficial, are terms of reproach that are 
caſily objected, and that carry an air of penetration 
in the obſerver. Theſe faults have been objected to 
the following Effays ; and it muſt be owned, in ſome 
meaſure, that the charge is true. However, I could 
have made them more metaphyſical, had I thought 
fit; but I would aſk, whether, in à ſhort eſſay, it is not 
neceſſary to be ſuperficial ? Before we have prepared 
to enter into the depths of a ſubject, in the uſual 
forms, we have got to the bottom of our ſcanty page, 
and thus loſe the honours of a victory by too tedious 
2 preparation for the combat. 

There is another fault in this collediicn of trifles, 
which I fear will not beſo eaſily pardoned. It will 
he alledged, that the humour of them (if any be found) 
is tale and hackneyed. This may be true enough, 
a matters now ſtand ; but] may with great truth aſ- 


{ert, that the e was new when I wrote it. 
Since 
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Since that time, indeed, many of the topics whick 
were firſt ſ:arted here, have been hunted down, and 
many of the thoughts blown upon, In fact, theſe 
Eflays were conſidered as quietly laid in the grave ot 


oblivion ; and our modern compilers, lixe ſextons and 


executioners, think it their undoubted right to pil- 
lage the dead. 

However, whatever right I have to complain of 
the public, they ean, as yet, have no juſt reaſon to 
complain of me. If I have written dull Effays, they 
have hitherto treated them as dull Eſſays, Thus far 


we are at leaſt upon a par; and until they think fit to 
make me their humble debtor by praiſe, I am reſolv- 


ed not to loſe a ſingle inch of my ſelf-importance. 


Inſtead, therefore, of attempting to eſtabliſh a cre- 


dit amongſt them, it will perhaps be wiſer to apply, 
to ſome more diſtant correſpondent ; and as my 
""Urafts are in ſome danger of being proteſted at 
home, it may not be imprudent, upon this occaſion, 


to draw my bills upon poſterity. * Mr. Poſterity— 


Sir, Nine hundred and ninety-nine years after fight 
«© hereof, pay the bearer, or order, a thouſand pounds 
« worth of praiſe, free from all deductions whatſo- 


ever, it being a eommodity that will then be very 


*«« ſerviceable to him, and place it to the account 
2 of. Ec. 
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HE RE is not, perhaps, a more himſical 
figure in nature, than a man of real modeſty 
who aſſumes an air of impudence ; who, while his 
heart beats with anxiety, ſtudies eaſe, and affects 


good-humour. In this fituation, however, every un- 


experienced writer finds himſelf. Impreſſed with the 


terrors of the tribunal before which he is going to ap- 


pear, his natural humour is turned to pertneſs, and for 
real wit he is obliged to ſubſtitute vivacity. 

For my part, as I was never diſtinguiſhed for ad- 
dreſs, and have often even blundered in making 
my bow, I am at a loſs whether to be merry or ſad 


on this folemn occafion, Should I modeſtly decline 
1 all 
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all merit, it is too probable the haſty reader may take 
me at my word. If, on the other hand, like labour- 
ers in the Magazine trade, I humbly preſume to pro- 
riſe an epitome of all the good things that were ever 
ſaid or written, thoſe readers I moſt deſire to pleaſe 
may forſake me. 

My bookſeller, in this dilemma, perceiving my em- 
barraſſment, inſtantly offered his aſſiſtance and advice: 
% You muſt know, Sir,” ſays he, ** that the repub 
« lic of letters is at preſent divided into ſeveral claſſes. 
«© One writer excels at a plan, or a title-page ; ano- 
« ther works away the body of the book ; and a 
*© third is as dab at an index. Thus, a Magazine is 


not the reſult of any ſingle man's induftry ; but 


«« goes through as many hands as a new pin, before 
« 1t is fit for the public. I fancy, Sir, continues 


he, I can provide an eminent hand, and upon mo- 


„ derate terms, to draw up a promiſing plan to 
* ſmooth up our readers a little, and pay them, as 
Colonel Charteris paid his ſeraglio, at the rate of 
* three half pence in hand, and three ſhillings more :n 
« promiſes.” \ 

He was proceeding i in his advice, which. however, 
I thought proper to decline, by aſſuring him, that, 
as I intended to purſue no fixed method, ſo it was 
impoſſible to form any regular plan: determined ne- 


ver to be tedious in order to be logical, wherever 


pleaſure preſented, I was reſolved to follow. 

It will be improper, therefore, to pall the reader's 
curioſity, by leflening his ſurprize ; or anticipate any 
pleaſure I am able to procure him, by ſaying what 


| ſhall come next. Happy, could any effort of mine 


but 
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but repreſs one criminal pleaſure, or but for a mo- 
ment fill up an interval of anxiety ; how gladly 
would I lead mankind from the vain proſpects of life, 
to proſpects of innocence and eaſe, where every 
breeze breathes health, and every ſound is but the 
echo of tranquillty ! | | 
But, whatever may be the merit of his intentions, 
every writer is now convinced that he muſt be chiefly 
indebted to good fortune for ſinding readers willing 
to allow him any degree of reputation. It has been 
remarked, that almoſt every character which has ex- 
cited either attention or pity, has owed part of its 
ſucceſs to merit, and part to an happy concurrence 


of circumſtances in its favour. Had Cæſar or Crum- 


well exchanged countries, the one might have been a 
ſerjeant, and the other an exciſeman. So it is with 
wit, which generally ſucceeds more from being hap- 
pily addreſſed, than from its native poignancy. A 
jeſt calculated to ſpread at a gaming- table, may be 
received with perfect indifference, ſhould it happen to 
drop in a mackarel- boat. We have all ſeen dunces 
triumph in ſome companies, where men of real hu- 
mour were diſregarded, by a general combination in 
favour of ſtupidity. To drive the obſervation as far 
as it will go, ſhould the labours of a writer, who de- 
ſigns his performances for readers of a more refined 
appetite, fall into the hands of a devourer of compila- 
tions, what can he expect but contempt and con fu- 
fon ? If his merits are to be determined by judges 
who eſtimate the value of a book from its bulk, or 
its frontiſpiece, every rival muſt acquire an caſy ſu- 
periority, who with perſuaſive eloquence promiſes four 
| . 3 
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pages extraordinary of letter preſs, or three beautiful 


prints curiouſly coloured from nature. 

Thus, then, though I cannot promiſe as much en. 
tertainment, or as much elegance as others have done, 
yet the reader may be aſſured he ſhall, have as much 
of both as I can, He ſhall, at leaſt, find me alive 
while I ſtudy his entertainment; for 1 ſolemnly a 
ſure him, I was never yet poſſeſſed of the ſecret ot 
writing and ſleeping. _.. 

During the courſe of this paper, therefore, all the 
wit and learning I have are heartily at his. ſervice ; 
which if, after ſo candid a confeſſion, he ſhould, not- 
withſtanding, ſtill find intolerably dull, or low, or 
ſad ſtuff, this I proteſt is more than I know. I have 
a clear conſcience, and am entirely out of the ſecret. 

Yet I would not have him, upon the peruſal of a 
fingle paper, pronounce me incorrigible : he may try 
a ſecond, which, as there is a ſtudied difference in 


ſubject and ſtyle, may be more ſuited to his taſte. If 


this alſo fails, I muſt refer him to a third, or even a 
fourth, in caſe of extremity. If he ſhould ſtill conti- 
nue refractory, and find me dull to the laſt, I muſt 
inform him, with Bays in the Rehearſal, that I think 
him a very odd kind of a fellow, and deſire no more 
of his acquaintance. Bur ſtill, if my readers impute 
the general tenor of my ſubje& to me as a fault, I muſt 
beg leave to tell them a ſtory. 

A traveller, in his way to Italy, found himſelf in 2 
country where the inhabitants had each a large ex- 
ereſcence depending from the chin: a deformity 
which, as it was endemic, and the people little uſed 
to ſtrangers, it had been the cuſtom, time immemo- 
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al, to look upon them as the greateſt beauty. La- 
lies grew toaſts from the ſize of their chins; and no 
men were heaux whole faces were not broadeſt at the 
bottom. It was Sunday; a country church was at 
hand; and our traveller was willing to perform the 
duties ot the day. Upon his firſt appearance at the 
church- door, the eyes of all were naturally fixed up- 
on the ſtranger: bat what was their amazement, 
when they found that he actually wanted that em. 
blem of beauty, a purſed chin? Stifled burſts ot 
laughter, winks, and whiſpers, circulated from viſage 
to viſage : the priſmatic figure of the ſtranger's face 
was a fund of infinite gaiety. Our traveller couid 
no longer patiently continue an object of deformity 
to point at. Good folks,” ſaid he, I perceive 
that I am a very ridiculous figure here ; but 1 a. 
«ſure you, I am reckoned no way deformed ac 
% HoM E. 
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ALC AN DER ANο⁰ SEPTIMIUS, 


TAKEN FROM A BYZANTINE HISTORIAN, 


A THENS, long after the decline of the Roman 
empire, ſtill continued the ſeat of learning, 
politeneſs, and wiſdom. Theodoric, the Oftrogoth, 
repaired the ſchools which barbarity was ſuffering to 
fall into decay, and continued thoſe penſions to men 
of learning, which avaricious governors had monopo- 
hzed. | 
In this city, and about this period, Alcander and 
Septimius were fellow-ſtudents together, The one, 
the moſt ſubtle reaſoner of all the Lyceum ; the 0- 
ther, the moſt eloquent ſpeaker in the academic grove 
Mutual admiration ſoon begot a friendſhip. Their 
fortunes were nearly equal, and they were natives of 
the two moſt celebrated cities in the world; for A. 


c2nder was of Athens, Septimius came from Rome. 
| | | In 
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In this flate of harmony they lived for ſometime 


together, when Alcander, after paſſing the firſt part 
of youth in the indolence of philoſophy, thought at 
length of entering into the buſy world ; and, as a 
ſtep previous to this, placed his affections on Hypa- 
tia, a lady of exquifite heauty, The day of their 
intended nuptials was fixed; the previous Ceremonies 
were performed ; and nothing now remained but her 
being conducted in triumph to the apartment of the 
intended bride groom. 

Alcander's exultation in his own happineſs, or be- 


his friend ſeptimius a partner, prevailed upon him to 
mtroduce Hypatia to his fellow-ſtudent ; which he 
did with all the gaiety of a man who found himſelf 
equally happy in friendſhip and love. But this was 
an interview fatal to the future peace of both; for 
Septimius no ſooner ſaw her, but he was ſmitten with 


ing, OT involuntary paſſion; and, though he uſed every 
0 effort to ſuppreſs defires at once ſo imprudent and 
> 0 eonjuſt, the emotions of his mind in a ſhort time be- 
men Lame fo ſtrong, that they brought on a fever, which 
opo⸗ tie phyſicians judged incurable. | 
During this illneſs, Alcander watched him with 
and al the anxiety of fondneſs, and brought his miſtreſs 
one, te Join in thoſe amiable offices of friendſhip. The 
6 as ſagacity of the phyſicians, by theſe means, ſoon diſ- 
3 covered, that the cauſe of their patient's diſorder was 
heir love ; and Alcander being apprized of their diſcove- 
1 very, at length extorted a confeſſion from the reluc- 
Ab tant dying lover. 
ome. | 1 I: 


ing unable to enjoy any fatisfaction without making 
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It would but delay the narrative to deſeribe the 
conflict between love and friendſhip in the breaſt of 
Alcander on this occaſion : it is enough to ſay, that 
the Athenians were at that time arrived at ſuch re. 
tinemeht in morals, that every virtue was carried tg 


exceſs, In ſhort. forgetful of his own felicity, he 
gave up his intended bride, in all her charms, to the 
young Roman, They were married privately by his 


*connivance ; and this unlooked-for change of fortune 


wrought as unexpected a change in the conſtitution 
of the now happy ſeptimius. In a few days he was 
perfectly recovered, and ſet out with his fair partner 
for Rome. Here, by an exertion ef thoſe talents 
which he was ſo eminently poſſeſſed of, Septimius, in 
a few years, arrived at the higheſt dignities of the 
{tate, and was conſtituted the city Judge, or prxtor, 

In the mean time, Alcander not only felt the pain 
of being ſeparated from his friend and his miſtreſs, 
but a proſecution was alſo commenced againſt him by 
the relations of Hypatia, for having baſely given up 
his bride, as was ſuggeſted, for money. His inno- 
cence of the crime laid to his charge, and even his e- 
Joquence in his own defence, weie not able to with. 
ſtand the influence of a powerful party. He was 
catt and condemned to pay an enormous fine, Hou- 
ever, being unable to raiſe ſo large a ſum at the time 
appointed, his poſſeſſions were confiſcated, he himſel 
was ſtripped of the habit of freedom, expoſed as a late 
in the market-place, and ſold to the higheſt bidder. 

A merchant of Thrace becoming his purchaſer, 
Alcander, with ſome other companions of diſtreſs, 


was carried into that region of deſolation and ſten- 
5 lity. 
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ity. His ſtated employment was, to follow the 


berds of an imperious maſter; and his ſucceſs in 


hunting was all that was allowed him to ſupply his 
precarious ſubſiſtence. Every morning waked him to 
arenewal of famine or toil, and every change of ſea- 


ſon ſerved but to aggravate his unſheltered diſtreſs, 


After ſome years of bondage, however, an opportunity. 
of eſcaping offered; he embraced it with ardour ; ſo 
that, travelling by night, and lodging in cavernsby day, 
to ſhorten a long ſtory, he at laſt arrived in Rome. 
The ſame day on which Alcander arrived, Septimius 


fat adminiſtering juſtice in the forum, Whither our wan- 


derer came, expecting to be inſtantly known, and 
publicly acknowledged by his former friend. Here 
he ſtood the whole day amengſt the crowd, watching 
the eyes of the judge, and expecting to be taken no- 
tice of; but he was ſo much altered by a Jong ſuc- 


mongft the reſt ; and, in the evening, when he was 
going up to the prætor's chair, be was brutally re- 
pulſed by the attending lictors. The attention of 
the poor is generally driven from one ungrateful ob- 
ect to another; for, night coming on, he now found 
himſehf under a neceſſity of ſeeking a place to ly in, 
and yet knew not where to apply. All emaciated, 


and in rags as he was, none of the citizens would 
latbour ſo much wretchedneſs ; and ſleeping in the 


ſfreets might be attended with interruption or dan- 


zer: in ſhort, he was obliged to take up his lodging 


in one of the tombs without the city, the uſual re- 


teat of guilt, poverty, and deſpair. In this manſion 
of horror, laying his head upon an inverted urn, he 


B 3 forgot 


ceſſion of hardſhips, that he continued unnoticed a- 
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forgot his nyſeries for a while in ſleep; and found, 


on his flinty couch, morc eaſe than beds of down can 


tupply to the guilty. 

As he continued here, about midnight, two rob. 
bers came to make this their retreat; but, happen- 
ning to diſagree about the diyifion of their plunder, 
one of them ſtabbed the other to the heart, and left 
him weltering in blood at the entrance. In theſe cir- 
cumfſtances, he was found next morning dead at the 
mouth of the vault, This naturally inducing a far. 
ther enquiry, an alarm was ſpread ; the cave was ex. 
amined ; and Alcander was apprehended, and accuſ- 
ed of robbery and murder. The circumſtances a- 
gainſt him were ſtrong, and the wretehedneſs of his 
appearance confirmed ſuſpicion, Mistortune and hc 
were now ſo long acquainted, that he at laſt became 
regardleſs of life, He deteſted a world where be 


had found only ingratitude, falſchood, and cruelty; 


he was determined to make no defence; and, thus 
lowering with reſolution, he was dragged, bound 
with cords, before the tribunal of Septimius. As the 
proofs were pofitive againſt him, and he offered no- 
thing in his own vindication, the judge was proceec- 
ing to doom him to a moſt cruel and ignominious 
death, when the attention of the multitude was ſoon 
divided by another object. The robber, who had 


been really guilty, was apprehended felling his plun- | 
der, and, ſtruck with a panic, had. confeſſed his 


crime, He was brought bound to the ſame tribu- 
nal, and acquitted every other perſon of any part- 
nerſhip in his guilt, Alcander's innocence thereſore 


appeared; but the ſullen raſhneſs of his conduct re- 
maine 
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und, mained a wonder to the ſurrounding multitude : but 
can their aſtoniſhment was ftill farther increaſed, when 
they ſaw their judge ſtart trom his tribunal, to em- 
brace the ſuppoſed criminal. Septimius recollected 
his friend and former bene factor, and hung upon his 
neck with tears of pity and of joy. Need the ſequel be 
related? Alcander was acquitted ; ſhared the friend- 
ſhip and honours of the principal citizens of Rome; 
lived afterwards in happineſs and eaſe; and left it to 
be engraved on his tomb, That no circumſtances are 
ſo deſperate which Providence may not relieve, 
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\ HEN I reflect on the unambitious retirement 

in which I paſſed the earlier part of my life 
in the country, I cannot avoid feeling ſome pain in 
thinking that thoſe happy days are never to return. 
In that retreat, all nature ſeemed capable of afford- 
ing pleaſure. I then made no refinements on hap- 
- pineſs, but could be pleaſed with the moſt awkward 
aus N efforts of ruſtic mixth; thought croſs-purpoſes the 
ſoon higheſt ſtretch of human wit, and queſtions and com- 
bad mands the moſt rational way of ſpending the even- 
lun. Wing. Happy, could fo charming an illufion ſtill con- 
k his N unde! 1 find that age and knowledge only contri- 
ibu- bote to ſour our diſpoſitions. My preſent enjoy- 
dart, nents may be more refined, but they are infinitely 
fore Ness pleaſing. The. pleaſure the beſt actor gives, can 
ee way compare to that I have received from a coun- 
ned try 
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try wag, who imitated a quakers ſermon, The muſic 
of the fineſt ſinger is diſſonance, to what I felt when 
our old dairy-maid ſung me into tears with Johnny 


Armftrong's Laſt Good Night, or the cruelty of 


Barbara Allen. | 
Writers of every age have endeavoured to ſhow, 


that pleaſure is in us, and not in the objects offered 
for our amuſement. If the ſoul be happily diſpoſcd, 
every thing becomes capable of affording entertain- 
ment, and diftreſs will almoſt want a name. Every 
occurrence paſſes in review like the figures in a pro- 
ceſſion; ſome may be awkward, others ill-dreſſed; 
but none but a fool is for this enraged with the maſter 
of the ceremonies. | 

] remember to have once ſcen a ſlave in a fortitica- 
tion in Flanders, who appeared no way touched with 
his ſituation. He was maimed, deformed and chain- 


ed; obliged to toil from the appearance of day till 


night-fall, and condemned to this for life: yet, with 
all theſe circumſtances of apparent wretchedneſs, he 
ſung, would have dznced, but that he wanted a leg, 


and appeared the merrieft, happieſt man of all ihe | 


garriſon, What a practical philoſopher was here 
an happy conſtitution ſupphed philoſophy ; and, 
though ſeemingly deſtitute of wiſdom, he was reaily 
wiſe. No reading or ſtudy had contributed to diſen- 
chant the fairy land around him. Every thing fur- 
niſned him with an opportunity of mirth ; and though 
ſome thought him, from his inſenſibility, a fool, he 
was ſuch an idiot as philoſophers ſhould wiſh to imi- 
tate; for all philoſophy is only forcing the trade of 


happineſs, + when Nature ſeems to deny the means. 
They 
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They who, like our flave, can place themſelves on 

that fide of the world in which every thing appears 
in a pleaſing hght, will find ſomething in every oc- 
currence to excite their good humour. The moſt 
calamitous events, either to themſelves or others, 
can bring no other affliction; the whole world is to 
them a theatre, on which comedies only are acted, 
All the buſtle of heroiſm, or the rants of ambition, 
ſerve only to heighten the abſurdity of the ſcene, and 
make the humour more poignant. They feel, in 
ſhort, as little anguiſh at their own diſtreſs, or the 
complaints of others, as the EI, though dreſ- 
led in black, feels ſorrow at a funeral. 

Of all the inen I ever read of, the . Cardi- 
nal de Retz poſſeſſed this happineſs of temper in the 
higheſt degree. As he was a man of gallantry, and 
deſpiſed all that wore the pedantic appearance of 
philoſophy, wherever pleaſure was to be ſold, he 
was generally foremoſt to raiſe the auction. Being 
an univerſal admurer of the fair ſex, when he found 
one lady cruel, he generally fell in love with ano- 
tier, from whom he expected a more favourable re- 
ception. It ſhe too rejected his addreſſes, he never 
tnought of - retiring into deſerts, or pining in hope- 
leſs diftreſs. He perſuaded himſelf, that, inſtead of 
loring the lady, he only fancied that he had loved 
ter; and fo all was well again. When fortune wore 
her angrieft look, and he at laſt fell into the power 
of his moſt deadly enemy Cardinal Mazarine, (being 
confined a cloſe priſoner in the caſtle of Valenci- 
ennes,) he never attempted to ſupport his diftreſs by 
wiſdom or . for he pretended to neither: 

be 
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he only laughed at himſelf and his perſecutor, an! 
ſeemed infinitely pleaſed at his new fituation. In 
this manfion of diſtreſs, though ſecluded from jus 
friends, though denied all the amuſements, and even 
the conveniences of life, he ſtill retained his good 
humour; laughed at all the little ſpite of his ene. 
mies; and Carried the jeſt ſo ſar, as to be revenge! 
by writing the life of his gaoler. 

All that the wiſdom of the proud can teach, is, 
to be ſtubborn or ſullen under misfortunes. Ihe 


Cardinal's example will inſtruct us to be merry in 


circumſtances of the higheſt affliction. It matters 
not whether our good humour be conſtrued by othe!: 
into inſenfibility, or even idiotiſm; it is happinels to 
ourfelves ; and none but a fool would meaſure his ſa. 
tisfaction by what the world thinks of it. For my 
own part, I never paſs by one of our priſons for 
debt, that I do not envy that felicity which is #il! 
going forward among thoſe people who forget the 
cares of the world, by being ſhut out from its ambi- 
tion, | 
The happieſt filly fellow I ever knew, was of the 
number of thoſe good-natured creatures that are ſaid 
to do no harm to any but themſelves. Whenever he 
fell into any miſery, he uſually called it ſeeing life. 
If his head was hroke by a chairman, or his pocket 
picked by a ſharper, be comforted him{.if by imi- 
tating the Hibernian dialect of the one, or the more 
faſhionable cant of the other. Nothing came amis 
to him, His inattention to money- matters had in- 
cenſed his father to ſuch a degree, that all the inter- 
ceſſion of friends in his favour was fruitleſs. I 5 
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| gentleman was on his death-bed, The whole fa- 
. a 2nd Dick ameng the number, gathered around 
n ue, I leave my ſecond ſon, Andrew, ſaid 
even e expiring miſer, my whole eſtate, and deſire 
good dim to be frugal.“ Andrew, in a ſorrowful tone, 
ene. Nis uſual on theſe occaſions, prayed heaven to pro- 
engel Ig bis lite, and health to enjoy it himſelf. I re- 

commend Simon, my third ſon, to the care of his 
h, is, Neldeſt brother, and leave him, beſide, four thou- 
land pounds.“ Ah! father, cried Simon, (in 
eat afflicti on to be ſure,) © may heaven give you 
life and health to enjoy it yourſelf,” At laſt, 
ming to poor Dick, * As for you, you have al- 
ways been a ſad dog; you'll never come to good; 
you'll never be rich: I'll leave you a ſhilling to 
buy en halter.” *© Ah! father,” cries Dick, 
thout any emotion, may heaven give you life 
and health to enjoy it yourſelf.” This was all 
trouble the loſs of fortune gave this thoughtleſs 
prudent creature. However, the tenderneſs of an 
ce recompenſed the negle of a father; and my 
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of the Nead is now not only exceflively good-humoured, 
: ſail Wt competently rich, SP Fe 

er he WM Yes, let the world cry out at a bankrupt who ap- 
life. Nas at a ball; at an author who laughs at the pub- 
ocket N which pronounces him a dunce; at a general who 
imi- Niles at ide reproach of the vulgar; or the lady 


to keeps her good humour in ſpite of ſcandal; but 
th is the wifeſt behaviour that any of us can poſ- 
lv aſſume: it is certainly a better way to oppoſe 
amity by diffipation, than to take up the arms of 


on or reſolution to oppoſe it. By the firſt me- 
N thod, 


more 
amiſs 
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inter- 
The 
old 
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thod, we forget our miſeries; by the laſt, we ou 
conceal them from others. By ſtruggling with ni 
fortunes, we are {are to receive ſome wounds in 
conflict; but a ſure method to come off victorio® 
is by running away. 
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1 REMEMBER to have read in ſome philoſophe 
( I believe in Tom Brown's works, ) that, let 
man's character, ſentiments, or complexion, be wh 
they will, he can find' company in London to mat 
them, If he he ſplenetie, he may everv day me 
companions on the ſeats in St. James's Park, . 
whoſe groans he may mix his own, and E * 
talk of the weather. It he be paſſionate, be na 
vent his rage among the old orators at Slaughter 
coffee-houſe, and damn the nation, becauſe it keel 
him from ſtarving. If he be phlegmatic, he may | 
in Glence at the Hum-drum Club in Ivy-Lane; an 
if actually mad, he may find very good company 
Moorkields either at Bedlam or the F oundery ready 
cultivate a nearer acquaintance. 

But, although ſuch, as have a knowledge of t 
town, may eaſily claſs themſelves with tempers ca 
genial to their own; a country man who comes 
live in London, finds nothing more difficult. Wit 
regard to myſelf, none ever tried with more aſſiduit 
or came off with ſuch indifferent ſuccefs. If. 
one whole ſeaſon 1 in the ſearch, during which tin 
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yy name has been inrolled in ſocieties, lodges, con- 
vocations, and meetings, without number. To ſome 
| was introduced by a friend, to others invited by an 
advertiſement ; to theſe I introduced myſelf, and to 
thoſe I changed my name to gain admittance, In 
ſhort, no coquette was ever more folicitous to match 
her ribbons to her complexion, than I to ſuit my 
cab to my temper ; for I was too obſtinate to bring 
my temper to conform to it. | 

The firſt club J entered, upon coming to town, 
was that of the Choice ſpirits. The name was en- 
tirely ſuited to my taſte : I was a lover of mirth, 
good-humour, and even ſometimes of fun, from my 
hildhood. 5 

As no other paſſport was requiſite but the pay- 
ment of two ſhillings at the door, 1 introduced my- 
felt, without farther ceremony, to the members, who 
cte already aſſembled, and had, for ſome time, be- 
pun upon bufineſs. The Grand, with a mallet in his 
hand, prefided at the head of the table. I could not 
noid, upon my entrance, making uſe of all my ſkill 
2 phyſiognomy, in order to diſcover that ſuperiority 
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0 the reſt of mankind, I expected to ſee the lines 
df every face marked with ſtrong thinking; bur, 
hough I had ſome ſkill in this ſcience, I could for 
by life diſcover nothing but a pert ſimper, fat, or 


e of t 
iy rofound ſtupidity. 


0 
ant My ſpeculations were ſoon interrupted by the 
t. Wi rand, who had knocked down Mr. Spriggins for a 
aiſiduir 0g. I was, upon this, whiſpered by one of the 
I ſpeWOmpany who ſat next me, that I ſhould now ſee 
ch un C ſomething 


qi 


ft genius in men, who had taken a title ſo ſuperior 
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ſomething touched off to a nicety, for Mr. Sprigoin 
was going to give us Mad Tom in all its glory. M.. 
Spriggins endeavoured to excuſe himſelf; for, as be 
was to act a madman and a king, it was im poſſible 
to go through the part properly without a crown, 


and chains. His excuſes were overruled by a great ent 
majority, and with much voctferation. The preſident en- 
ordered up the jack Chain, and, inſtead of a crown, our ie tic 


performer covered his hrows with an inverted jordan, Wine b 


After he had ratled his chain, and ſhook his bead. We I. 
to the great delight of the whole company, he began {Which 
his ſong. As I have heard few young fellows offer iow h. 
to ſing in company that did not expoſe themſelves, He wh 
it was no great diſappointment to me to find Mr, Hud ca 
Spriggins among the number; however, not to feem ps wa 
an odd fiſh, I roſe from my ſeat in rapture, cried out, "ch ; 
Bravo! Encore ! and {lapped the table as loud 3 { our 
any of the reſt. velled 
The gentleman who ſat next me, ſeemed highly andlor 
pleaſed with my taſte, and the ardour of my appro- 
bation ; and whiſpering, told me, That I had ſuffer 5 
ed an immenſe loſs; for, had I come a few minutes iy alre 
ſooner, I might have heard Geeho-Dobbin ſung in! A 
tip-· top manner by the pimple- noſed fpirit at the pee. 3 
ſident's right elbow ; but he was evaporated before 1 k 10 
came. „ 
As Iwas expreſſing my uneaſineſs at this diſap- her 
pointment, I found the attention of the company et- hs — 


ployed upon a fat figure, who with a voice mog c 
rough than the Staffordſhire giant's, was given u nd“ 
The foftly ſweet, in Lydian meaſure,” of Alexan- bald 


der's Feaſt, After a ſhort pauſe of ns, 2 
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rith a ſtory between every ſtanza: next was ſung 
he Duſt-cart, and then Solomon's Song. The glaſs 


he 


lent when ſober, would now be heard in their turn: 
rery man had his ſong, and he ſaw no reaſon why 
e ſhould not be heard as well as any of the reſt, 
ne begged to be heard while he gave Death and 
he Lady in high taſte: another ſung to a plate, 
hich he kept trundling on the edges. Nothing was 
ow heard bar ſinging: voice roſe above voice, till 
he whole became one univerſal ſhout, when the land- 


eal 


g was drank out. Rabelais calls the moment, in 
ach a reckoning is mentioned, the moſt melancholy 
{ our lives: never was ſo much noiſe ſo quickly 
telled, as by this ſhort but pathetic oration- of our 
ndlord. Drank out! was echocd in a tone of diſ- 
ontent round the table. Drank out already! that 
as very odd ! that ſo much punch could be drank 
at already! impoflible! The landlord, however, 
ming reſolved not to retra&t from his firſt aſſur- 
ces, the company was diſſolved, and a preſident 
oſen for the night enſuing. 

A friend of mine, to whom I was complaining 
me time after of the entertainment I have been de- 
nbing, propoſed to bring me to the club that he 
quented; which, he fancied, would ſuit the gravi- 
WJ of my temper exactly. We have, at the Muzzy 
Club,” ſays he, no riotous mirth nor awkward 
ndaliry; no confuſion or bawling ; all is conduct- 
C 2 "od 


us ſucceeded a Welch dialogue, with the humours 
Teague and Taffy : after that came on old Jackſon, 


egan now to Circulate pretty freely; thoſe who were 


ord came to acquaint the company that the reckon- 
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ed with wifdom and decency : beſides, ſome of 0: comp 
members are worth forty thouſand pounds: me to ar 
of prudence and foreſight every one of them: the; band 
are the proper acquaintance, and to ſuch I vill to- Noa; 
night introduce you.” I was charmed at the po. Ned, t 
poſal : to be acquainted with men worth forty thou. N nade 
ſand pounds, and to talk wiſdom the whole night,W 1 n 
were offers that threw me into rapture. till on 

At ſeven o'clock I was accordingly introduced by bat b. 
my friend, not indeed tothe company; for though [ſys 5 
made my beſt bow, they ſeemed inſenſible of my ap. tha 
proach but to the table at which they were fitting that 


«c 
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Upon my entering the room, I could not avoid ſee tore 
ing a ſecret veneration from the ſolemnity of the ſcene” vas 
befors me; the menahers Lent 2 praſaund Elenefiſpy ne 
each with a pipe in his mouth and a pewter pot | il Soc 
his hand, and with faces that might eaſily be con nendi} 
ſtrued into abſolute wiſdom, Happy ſociety, thoughi'"* ® 
1 to myſelf, where the members think before th ＋ 
ſpeak, deliver nothing raſhhy, but convey the 2g { 
thoughts to each other, pregnant with meaning, 2 Clu 
matured by reflection. oye 
In this pleaſing ſpeculation I continued a full hc % : 
hour, expecting each moment that ſomebody wou| * 
begin to open his mouth. Every time the pipe u. F 's a 
laid down I expected it was to ſpeak; but it vi 3 


only to ſpit. At length, reſolving to break 
charm myſelf, and overcome their extreme diffidene 
(for to this I imputed their filence,) I rubbed 

hands, and looking as wiſe as poſſible, obſerved, c 
the nights began to grow alittle cooliſh at this un 


of the year, This, as it was directed to none of ü 
| compa 
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„ompany in particular, none thought himſelf obliged 
ute anfiver ; wherefore, I continued ftill to rub my 
bands and look wife, My next effort was addreſſed 
oa a gentleman who ſat next me: to whom I obſerv- 
o Ded, that the beer was extreme good: my neighbour 
+ WI made no reply, but by a large puff of tobacco ſmook. 
I now began to be uneaſy in this dumb ſociety, 
till one of them a little relieved me: by obſerving, 
that bread had not riſen theſe three weeks. Ay,” 
as another, ſtill keeping the pipe in His mouth, 
that puts me in mind of a pleafant ſtory about 
that hem very well; you muſt know—but, be- 
fore I begin Sir, my ſervice to you——-where 
was | 246 
My next club goes by the name of the Harmoni- 
il Society ; probably from that love of order and 
nendſhip which every perſon commends in inſtitu- 
ons of this nature. The landlord was himſelf 


bey ſometimes whip for a double reckoning. To 
bis club few recommendations are requiſite, except 
he introductory fourpence and my landlord's good 
ord, which, as he gains by it, he never refuſes. 

We all here talked and behaved as every body elſe 


ic of the day, drank each others bealths, ſnuffed the 
andles with our fingers, and filed our pipes from 
be fame plate of tobacco. The company ſaluted 
h other in the common manner. Mr. Bellows« 
ander hoped Mr. currycomb-maker had not caught 
eld going home the laſt club night; and he return- 


C 3 lows- mender 


dunder. The money ſpent is fourpence each; and 


ſually does on his club-night ; we diſcuſſed the to- 


Ide compliment, by hoping that young Mr. Bel- 
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gion with a Jew pedlar over the table, while the pre. 


ſong. Beſides the combinations of theſe voices 


_ himſelf bent upon the ſame deſign againſt ſome other 
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lows- mender had got well again of the chin cough, 
Doctor Twiſt told us a ſtory of a parliament-m 
with whom he was intimately acquainted ; while the 
bug-man, at the ſame time, was telling a better fory 
of a noble lord with whom he. could do any thing, 
A gentleman in a black wig and leather breeches, 
at the other end of the table, was engaged in a long 
narrative of the Ghoſt in Cock- lane: he had reed | 
in the papers of the day, and was telling it to ſon; 
that fat next him, who could not read. Near hin 
Mr. Dibbins was difputing on the old ſubject of reli 


ſident in vain knocked down Mr. Leatherſides for 


which I could hear altogether, and which formed a 
upper part to the concert, there were ſeveral other 
playing under parts by themfelves, and endeavouring 
to faſten on ſome luekleſs neighbour's ear, who u. 


Me have often heard of the ſpeech of x corpora 
tion, and this induced me to tranſcribe a ſpeech © 
this club, taken in ſhort hand, word for word, a 
it was fpoken by every member of the compan 
It may be neceſſary to obſerve, that the man wh 
told of the ghoſt had the loudeſt voice, and the lony 
eſt ſtory to tell, ſo that his continuing narrative ti 
ed every chaſm in the converſation. 

* So, Sir, d'ye perceive me, the ghoſt giving thi 
loud raps at the bed poſt—Says my lord to me, 
dear Smokeum, you know there is no man upon t 
ſace of the vearth for whom I have ſo high— 
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and good learning; for I'll tell it aloud, and ſpare 
not tha: Silence for a ſong ; Mr. Leatherſides for a 
ſong—“ As I was a walking upon the highway, I 
met a young damſel'— Then what brings you here ? 
{xs the parſon to the ghoſt—Sanconiathan, Mane- 
tho, and Beroſus— The whole way from Iflington 
turnpike to Doghouſe bar—Dam-—As ſor Abel 
Drugger, Sir, he's damn'd low in it; my *prentice 
boy has more of the gentleman than he—For murder 
vill out one time or another; and none but a ghoſt, 
ou know, gentlemen, can Damme if I don't: for 
„ur forcnd, whom you know, gentlemen, and who is 
i: partiament-man, a man of conſequence, a dear ho- 
neſt creature, to be ſure : we were laughing laſt night 
Death and damnation upon all his poſterity; by 
lnply barely tafting—Sour grapes, as the fox ſaid 
once when he could not reach them: and I'll, I'll 
ell you a ſtory about that, that will make you burſt 
our fides with laughing: A fox once—Will no- 


I 


the highway, I met a young damſel both buxom 
and gay No ghoſt, gentlemen, can be murdered ; 
or did Jever hear but of one ghoſt killed in all my 
fe, and that was ſtabbed in the belly with a—My 
ood and ſoul if I don't—Mr. Bellows-mender, I 
ne the honour of drinking your very good health 
blaſt me if I do—damn—blood—bugs—fire—whizz 
blid—tit—rat—trip” 
nſe, and rapid confuſion; 

Were I to be angry at men for being banks, 1 
ld here find ample room for declamation ; but 


* (| 


body liſten to the ſong—“ As I was a walking upon 


The reſt all riot, non- 


ks! 1 have been a fool myſelf; and why fhould L 
* | be 
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our new gueſts buſtled into the room, and took theit 
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be angry with them for being ſomething ſo natury 
to every child of humanity ? 

Fatigued with this ſociety, I was introduced, te 
following night, to a club of faſhon. On taking ny 
place, I found the converſation ſufficiently eaſy, and 
tolerably good-natured ; for my Lord and Sir Pai] 
were not yet arrived, I now thought myſelf coy. 
pletely fitted, and, reſolving to ſeek no tarther, ce. 
termined to take up my refidence here for the winter; Nemſe 
while my temper began to open inſenſibly to the 
cheerfulneſs I ſaw diffuſed on every face in the room ni eſt 
but the deluſion ſoon vaniſhed, when the waiter . 
to apprize us, that his Lordſhip and Sir Paul were jul r 
arrived. 

From this moment all our felicity was at aa wad | 
[wore 
ll the 
Dur! 
erving 
he pr. 
bankru 
ig: . 
ig an 
df bis 
ind a 
Imith, 
heir lea 


ſeats at the head of the table. Adieu now all con. 
fidence : every creature ſtrove who ſhould moſt r- 
commend himſelf ro our members of diſtinction, 
Each ſeemed quite regardleſs of pleaſing any but ou 
new gueſts ; and, what before wore the appearance 


Yer I could not obſerve, that, amidſt all this fat. 
tery and obſequious attention, our great men took 
any notice of the reſt of the company. Their whole 
diſcourſe was addrefled to each other. Sir Paul told 
his Lordſhip a long ſtory of Moravia the Jew ; anc 


his Lordſhip gave Sir Paul a very long account 6 . N 

his new method of managing filk-worms : he led ders, | 

him, and conſequently the reſt of the company 10 8 
through all the ſtages of feeding, funning, and hatch ind fo] 

ing; with an epiſode on mulberry-trees, a digreſio! K. . 

| iety, 
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pon graſs-ſeeds, and a long parentheſis about his 


ow poſtillion. In this manner we travelled on, wiſh- 


po every ſtory to be the laſt ; but all in vain, 
„Hills over hills, and Alps on Alps aroſe.” 


The laſt club in which I was inrolled a member, 
xas a ſociety of moral philoſophers, as they called 
hemſclves, who aſſembled twice a-week, in order to 
how the abſurdity of the preſent mode of religion, 
nd eſtabliſh a new one in its ſtead, 

found the members very warmly diſputing when 
arrived ; not indeed about religion or ethics, but 
out who had neglected to lay down his preliminary 
pence upon entering the room. Ihe preſident 
ſwore that he had laid his own down, and fo fwore 
ll the company. 

During this conteſt, I had an opportunity of ob- 
trying the laws, and alſo the members of the ſociety. 
hepreſident, who had been, as I was told, lately a 
bankrupt, was a tall pale figure, with a long black 
ig: the next to him was dreſſed in a large white 
ig and a black cravat; a third, by the brownneſs 
df his complexion, ſeemed a native of Jamaica; 
nd a foutth, by his hue, appeared to be a black- 
Imith, But their rules will give the moſt juſt idea of 
heir learning and principles 

J. We being a Iaudable ſociety of moral philoſo- 
bers, intends to diſpute twice a-week about religion 
nd prieſtcraft; eaving behind us old wives tales, 
nd following good learning and ſound ſenſe; and if 
o be, that any other perſons has a mind to be of the 
hriety, they ſhall be entitled ſo to do, upon paying 
the 
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put himſelf to a good deal of expence in buying 
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the ſum of three ſhillings, to | be fpent by the coma. 
ny in punch. 

II. That no member get nah before nine of the 
clock, upon pain of forſeiting threepence, to be ſpcnt 
by the company in punch. 


III. That, as members are ſometimes apt to 9 lan 
away without paying, every perfon ſhall pay tixpe:W" me 
upon his entering the room; and all diſputes ha H 
ſettled by a majority; and all fines ſhall be paid f bl 

D Dave 


punch. 

IV. That fixpence ſhall be every night given to peech 
the preſident, in order to buy books of learning Hel 
the good of the ſociety : the preſident has already When 


eneral! 


books for the club; particularly the works of Tully s ſ 
Socrates and Cicero, which he will ſoon read to ti: rally 
ſociety. much 
V. All them who brings a new argument again rich. 
religion, and who, being a philoſopher, and a ma ee 
of learning, as the reſt of us is, ſhall be admitted e 
the freedom of the ſociety, upon paying fixpence on Ene 
ly, to be ſpent in punch. ſuitec 
VI. Whenever we are o have an extraordinat 1 rec 
meeting, it ſhall be advertiſed by ſome outlandil_giing | 
name in the newſpapers. e c 
Saunvers Mac-WII bp, preſident. Hbegę 
ANTHONY BLEWIT, vice-preſident. wel p 
his + mark. f 5 
WILLIAM TUuR&PIN, Secretary. brery 
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1 uſually ſaid by grammarians, that the uſe of 


language is to expreſs our wants and deſires; 
ut men who know the world, hold, and I think with 


ne ſhew of reaſon, that he who beſt knows how to 


ep his neceſſities private, is the moſt likely perſon 


p have them redreſſed; and that the true uſe of 


peech is not ſo. much to expreſs our wants, as to 
aceal them. 

When we reflect on the manner in which mankind 
enerally confer their favours, there appears ſome- 


ng ſo attractive in riches, that the large heap ge- 


erally collects from the ſmaller : and the poor find 
much pleaſure in increaſing the enormous maſs of 
rich, as the miſer, who owns it, ſees happineſs in 
increaſe, Nor is there in this any thing repug- 
nt to the Jaws of morality. Sereca himſelf allows, 
at in conferring benefits, the preſent ſhould always, 
ſuited to the dignity of the receiver, Thus, the 
receive large preſents, and are thanked for ac- 
ing them, Men of middling ſtations are obliged 
e content with preſents, ſomething leſs ; while 
e beggar, who may be truly ſaid to want indeed, 
ell paid if a farthing reward his warmeſt ſolicita- 
ns, 
Erery man who has ſeen the world, and has had 
ups and downs in liſe, as the expreſſion is, mult 


e frequently experienced the truth of this doc. 


te, and muſt know, that to have much, or to ſeem 
: * to 
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pace, without impairing each other. Friendſhip! 
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to have it is the only way to have more. Ovid feen 
ly compares a man of broken fortune to a falling u 
lamn; the lower it finks, the greater is that eig ot 
it is obliged to ſuſtain. Thus when a man's cir. 
cumſtances are ſuch that he has no occaſion to bor. iſt be 
row, he finds numbers willing to lend him; tt 
ſhould his wants be fuch that he ſues for a trifle, . ear 
two to one whether he may be truſted with the ſmallel 
ſum. or | 

A certain young fellow whom I knew, whenertM 
he had occaſion to aſk his friend for a guinea, uſed to 
prelude his requeſt as if he wanted two hundred; od 
talked fo familiarly of large ſums, that none coulde 
ver think he wanted a ſmall one, The ſame gente vun 
man, whenever he wanted credit for a ſuit of cloths, 
always made the propoſal in a laced coat; for be 
found by experience, that if he appeared ſhabby a 
theſe occaſions, his taylor had taken an oath again 


truſting ; or what was every whit as bad, his tornixtu 
man was ont of the way, and would not be at ho orten 
for ſome time. The 


There can be no inducements to reveal our wants 
except to find pity, and by this means relief ; but 
before a poor man opens his mind in ſuch circun 
ſtances, he ſhould firſt conſider whether he is cofrtune 
tented to loſe the efteem of the perſon he ſolici ſal 
and whether he is willing to give up friendſhip d thi 
excite compaſſion. Pity and friendſhip are paſſion 
incompatible with each other; and it is impoſſib 
that both can reſide in any-breaft, for the ſmall 
e tl 
made up of eſteem and pleaſure ; pity is compoſed iently 


ſorro 
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ſorrow and contempt ; the mind may, for ſome time, 
guctuate between them, but it can never entertain 
both at once, a 

In fact, pity, though it may often relieve, is but 
t beſt a ſhort-lived paſſion, and ſeldom affords dii- 


arſe laſts from the firſt impulſe till the hand can be 
ut into the pocket; with others, it may continue 


Puy ſenſibility, I have ſeen it operate for half an 
our together. but till, laſt as it may, it generally 
produces but beggarly effects: and where, from this 
tive, we give five farthings, from others, we give 
dunds. Whatever be our feelings from the firſt im · 


ond time, we then feel with diminiſhed ſenſibility ; 
ad like the repetition of an echo, every ſtroke be- 
omes weaker; till at lat, our ſenſations loſe all 
xture of ſorrow, and degenerate into downright 
pontempt, | 5 
| Theſe ſpeculations bring to my mind the fate of a 
ery good-natured fellow. who is now no more. He 
as bred in a counting-houſe, and his father dying 
t as he was out of his time, left him an handſome 
tune, and many friends to adviſe with. The re- 
rant in which my friend had been brought up, 
d thrown a gloom upon his temper, which ſome 
guarded as prudence ; and from ſuch conſiderations, 
had every day repeated offers of friendſhip. Such 
d money, were ready to offer him their affiſt- 

e that way ; and they who had daughters, fre- 
ſed Mrently, in the warmth of affection, adviſed him to 
rt D marry. 


treſs more than a tranſitory aſſiſtance: with ſome, it 


or twice that ſpace; and on ſome of extraordi- 


pulſe of diſtreſs, when the ſame diſtreſs ſolicits a ſe- 


EP 


22. 


. 


i? 
# 
8 
* 


His firſt addreſs was to a ſcrivener, who had forme 


OATS 


marry. My friend, however, was in good circun 
itances ; he wanted neither money, friends, nor 1 
wile ; at therefore modeſtly declined their pro. t. 
poſals. | « {j 

Some errors, however, in the management of li; i: +. 
affairs, and ſeveral loſſes in trade, ſoon brought him 
to a different way of thinking: and he ar latt con. 
dered, that it was his beſt way to let his trends 
know that their offers were at length acceptable. 


ly made him frequent offers of money and friendſhip, 
at a time when perhaps he knew t hoſe offers would 
have been refuſed. As a man, therefore, confident u 
not being refuſed, he requeſted the uſe of an hundred 
guineas for a few days, as he juſt then had occaſion 
tor money, ** And pray, Sir,” replied the ſcriven. 
er, do you want all this money ?” Want ig 
Sir,“ ſays the other, „if I did not want it, ore, 
** . ſhould not have aſked it.” * Iam ſorry for that, 
ſays the friend, for thoſe who want money wen Nad þ 
** they borrow, will always want money when they 
*« ſhould come to pay. Toſay the truth, dir, mo- 
* ney is money now; and I believe it is all ſunb i 
e the bottom of the ſea, for my part; he that ha 
got a little, 1 is a fool if he does not ring what| ks 
* has got. 

Not quite 88 by this refalal, our adven 
turer was reſolved. to apply to another, whom It 
knew was the very beſt friend he had in the world. 
The gentleman whom he now addrefſed, received his 
propoſal with all the affability that could be expett 


ed from generous friendthip. “ let me fee, ve 
70 Wal 


— 
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Bart an hundred guineas; and pray dear Jack, 
« would not fifty anſwer ?”” If you have but fifty 
„to ſpare, Sir, I muſt be contented.” “' Fifty'to 


twenty about me.” © Then I muſt: borrow the 
other thirty from ſome other friend.“ And 
pray,“ replied the friend, ** would it not be the 
' beſt way to horrow the whole money from that 
other friend, and then one note will ſerve for all, 


. vou know? You know my dear Sir, that you need 
, make no ceremony with me at any time; you 
d know I'm your friend; and when you chooſe a 
: of WF bit of dinner, or ſo You, Tom, ſee the gentle- 
cel WS man down You won't forget to dine with us 
100 now and then Your very humble ſervant.“ 


en. Diſtreſſed, but not diſcouraged at this treatment, 
„e was at laſt reſolved to find that aſſiſtance from 
, 1 Wore, which he could not have from friendſhip. A 
at, WWhoung lady, a diſtant relation by the mother's fide, 
hen ad her fortune in her own hands; and, as ſhe had 
te) Wplready made all the advances that her ſex's modeſty 


e ſoon, however, perceived, that no bankrupt ever 
ound the fair one kind. She had lately fallen deep- 
in love with another, who had more money, and the 
hole neighbourhood thought it would be a match. 


en Every day now began to ſtrip my poor friend of 
n es former finery. His clothes flew, piece by piece, 
or the pawnbroker's : and he ſeemed at length equip- 


ed in the genuine livery of misfortune. But ſtill he 
ought himſelf ſecure ſrom actual neceſſity: the 
* D 2 numberleſ: 
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« ſpare! 1 do not fay that, for I believe I have but 


yould permit, he made his propoſal with confidence. 


1 
7 
! 


as. 
« 0 


„ 


mong his friends a whole week, without being open. 


Mall; whether at the Smyrna or St. Giles's, might | 
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numberleſs invitations he had received to dine, eren 
after his loſſes, were yet unanſwered; he was there. 
fore now reſolved to accept of a dinner, becauſe h 
wanted one; and in this manner he actually lived .. 


ly aftronted. The laſt place I ſaw him in, was at . 
reverend di vines. He had, as he fancied, juſt nick. pro 
ed the time of dinner, for he came in as the clo i, 
was laying. He took a chair without being deſired, HI. 
and talked for ſome time without being attended t. ., 
He aſſured the company, that nothing procured { 
good an appetite as a walk in the Park, where hy 
had been that morning. He went on and praiſed the 
figure of the damaſk table-cloth ; talked of a feel 
where he had been the day before, but that the ve. 
niſon was over-done ; but all this procured him ng 
invitation. Finding therefore the gentleman of tt 
houſe inſenſible to all his fetches, he thought proper 
at laſt to retire, and mend is appetite by a ſecond 
walk in the Park. | 

You then, O ye 2 of my nee we ww 
ther in rags or lace . whether in Kent-ſtreet or tl 


be permitted to adviſe as a friend, never ſeem to wa 
the favour which you ſolicit, Apply to every pak 
Gon but human pity for redreſs : you may find pet 
manent relief from vanity, from ſelf-intereſt, or tron 
avarice, but from compaſſion never, The very el 
quence of a poor man is diſguſting ; and that mout 
which is opened e en by wiſdom, is ſeldom exp 
to cloſe without the horrors of a petition. 


eren To ward off the gripe of poverty, you muſt pre- 
iere- N tend to be a ſtranger to her, and ſhe will at leaſt uſe 
you with ceremony. If you be caught dining upon 
2 halipenny porrenger of peaſe-ſoup and potatoes, 
praiſe the wholeſomeneſs of your frugal repaſt : you 
may obſerve, that Dr. Cheyne has preſcribed peaſe- 


ick: Wbroth for the gravel: hint that you are not one of 
cloth {thoſe who are always making a deity of your belly. 
fired, , again, you are obliged to wear a flimſy ſtuff in 
d to. ne midſt of winter, be the firſt to remark, that ſtuffs 


bre very much worn at Paris; or, if there be found 
ſome irreparable defects in any part of your equi- 
page, which cannot be concealed by all the arts of 
fitting croſs-legged, coaxing, or derning, ſay, that 
neither you nor Sampſon Gideon were ever very fond 
of dreſs. If you be a philoſopher, hint that Plato 
or Seneca are the taylors you chooſe to employ ; aſ- 
ure the company, that man ought to be content with 
k bare covering, ſince what now is ſo much his pride 
yas formerly his ſhame. In ſhort, however caught, 
ever give out ; but aſcribe to the frugality of your 
diſpoſition, what others might be apt to attribute to 
de narrow neis of your circumſtances. To be poor, 
nd to ſeem poor, is a certain method never to riſe ; 
ride in the great is hateful ; in the wiſe it is ridi- 
ulous : but heggarly pride is a rational vanity, 
ſack I have been taught to applaud and excuſe, 
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YSIPPUS isa man whoſe greatneſs of cul 
the whole world admires, His generoſity 
| ſuch, that it prevents a demand, and ſaves the receir. 
er the trouble and the confuſion of a requeſt, H. 
liberality alſo does not oblige more by its greatneſz 
than by his inimitable grace in giving. Sometimes 
he even diſtributes his bounties to ſtrangers, and ha; 
been known to do good offices to thoſe who profeſ. 
ſed themſelves his enemies. All the world are un- 
animous in the praiſe of his generoſity ; there i; 
only one ſort of people who complain of his condud, 
Lyfippus does not pay his debts, 

It is no difficult matter to account for a condud i... 
ſo. ſeemingly incompatible with itſelf. There is hie 
greatneſs 1 in being generous, and there is only fi ou In 
juſtice in ſatisfying his creditors. Generoſity is the Wi: + 
part of a ſoul raiſed above the vulgar, There is in Nen 
it ſomething of what we admire in heroes, and praiſe Ne. 
with a degree of rapture. Juſtice, on the contrary, Nei 
is a mere mechanic virtue, only fit for tradeſmen, and N 
what 1s practiſed by every broker in Change-Alley, e gi 

In pay ing his debts, a man barely does his duty, Nh 
and it is an action attended with no ſort of g glory. Ne! 
Should Lyſippus. ſatisfy his creditors, who would be WM The 
at the pains of telling it to the world ? Gene roi nero 
is a virtue of a very different complexion. It is rail- Niues 
ed above duty; and from its elevation, attracts the : ol 
attention and the praiſes of us little mortals below. 


In 
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jn this manner do men generally reaſon upon juſ- 
ce and generoſity, The firſt is deſpiſcd, though a 
tue efſential to the good of ſociety, and the other 
tracts our eſteem, which too frequently proceeds 
em an 1mpetuofity of temper, rather directed by va- 
ity than reaſon. Lyfippus is told that his bank- 
© Wh: aiks a debt of forty pounds, and that a diſtreſſed 
Es cquaintarkce petitions for the ſame ſum. He gives 
dez t without heſitating to the latter; for he demands 
es : favour, what the former requires as a debt. 
23 Wi Mankind, in general, are not ſufMlciently acquaint- 
el with the import of the word Juſtice: It is com- 


0" Whnon'y believed to conſiſt only in a performance of 
e Whoſe duties to which the laws of ſociety can oblige 
uc. . This, I allow, is ſometimes the import of the 
1 3rd ; and in this fenſe, juſtice is diſtinguiſned from 
ud 


qzity : but there is a juſtice ſtill more extenſive, and 
re 15 Which can be ſhown to embrace all the virtues united. 


mple Juſtice may be defined, that virtue which impels 
the + to gixe to every perſon what is his due. In this 
ended ſenſe of the word, it comprehends the prac- 
ruiſe Ne ot every virtue Which reaſon preſcribes, or ſo- 
rary, Witty ſhould expect. Our duty to our Maker, to 
and Wh other, and to ourſelves, are fully anſwered, if 


* 
* 


e give them what we owe them. Thus juſtice, pro- 


luty, eh ſpeaking, is the only virtue: and all the reft 
lory. Wore their origin in it. 

Id be The qualities of candour, fortitude! charity, and 
rolity meroſicy, for inſtance, are not, in their own nature, 
| ron ues ; and, if ever they deſerve the title, it is ow- 
s the 


g oniy to juſtice, which impels and directs them. 
ithout ſuch a moderator, candour might become 
indiſcretion ; 
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dence; and generofity, miſtaken profuſion. 


we find the ſober and the induſtrious branded by t 
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indiſcretion ; fortitude, obſtinacy ; charity, impru- dear, 

| Ne CC 
Wh 
ere | 


A diſintereſted action, if it be not conducted by 
juſtice, is, at beſt, indifferent in its nature, and nyt 
unfrequently even turns to vice. The expences « » 


ſociety, of preſents, of entertainments, and the oth lf 
helps to cheerfulneſs, are actions merely indifferent, arictt 
when not repugnant to a better method of diſpoling * 
of our ſuperfluities; but they become vicious when 
they obſtruct or exhauſt our abilities, from a more vit 1 | 
tuous diſpoſition of our circumſtances. f a 
True generoſity is a duty as indiſpenſibly nece{. * 
ſary es thoſe impoſed upon us by law. It is a n . 


impoſed upon us by reaſon, which ſhould be the {: 
vereign law of a rational being. But this generofit 
does not conſiſt in obeying every impulſe of hum: 
rity, in following blind paſſion for our guide, and 
impairing our cirenmſtances by preſent bene faction; 
ſo as to render us incapable of future ones, 
Miſers are generally characterized as men withoy 
honour, or without humanity, who live only to accu 
mulate, and to this paſſion ſacrifice every other hap 
pineſs. They have been deſcribed as madmen, who 
in the midſt of abundance, baniſh every pleaſure, and 
make from imaginary wants, real neceſſities. B. 
few, very few, correſpond to this exaggerated pic 
ture; and perhaps, there is not one in whom al 
theſe circumſtances are found united. Inſtead of thi 


alſing 
id the 
e had 
ay at 
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quen 
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vain and the idle with this odious appellation ; me 
who, by frugality and labour, raife themſelves abor 


thei 


pru- 
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eir equals, and contribute their ſhare of induſtry to 
de common ſtock. 

Whatever the vain or the ignorant may ſay, well 
ere it for ſociety, had we more of theſe characters 
mongſt us. In general, theſe cloſe men are found 
laſt the true benefactors of ſociety. With an a- 
aricions man we ſeldom loſe in our dealings, but 
jo frequently in our commerce with prodigality. 

A French pneſt, whoſe name was Godinot, went 
ra long time by the name of the Griper. le re- 
ſed to relieve the moſt apparent wretchedneſs, and, 
a {ſkilful management of his vineyard, had the 
ood fortune to acquire immenſe ſums of money. 
he inhabitants, of Rheims, who were his fellow-ci- 
zens, deteſted him ; and the populace, who ſeldom 
ve a miſer, wherever he went, followed him with 
outs of contempt. He ſtill, however, continued his 
mer ſimplicity of life, his amazing and unremitted 
oality, He had Jong perceived the wants of the 
or in the city, particularly, in having no water but 
hat they were obliged to buy at an advanced price: 
terefore, that whole fortune which he had been a- 
afing he laid out in an aqueduct; by which he 
id the poor more uſeful and laſting ſervice, than if 
c had diſtributed his whole income in charity every 
ay at his door. 5 

Among men long converſant with books, we too 
quently find thoſe miſplaced virtues, of which I 
re been now complaining. We find the ſtudious 
imated with a ſtrong paſſion for the great virtues, 
they are miſtakenly called, and utterly forgetful 


| the ordinary ones. The declamations of philo- 
| ſophy 
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10550 are generally rather exhauſted on thoſe ſuper 


erogatory Sales than on ſuch as are indiſpenſij 


neceſſary. A man, therefore, who has taken bis . 


deas of mankind from ſtudy alone, general con: 
into the world with an heart melting at every fi& 
tious diſtreſs. . Thus, he is induced, by miſplaced | 
berality, to put himſelf into the indigent circumttan 
ces of the perfon he relieves. 

I ſhall. conclude this paper with the advice of on 
of the ancients, to a young man whom he ſaw gig 


away all his ſubſtance to pretended diſtreſfs. It i 


* poſſible, that the perſon you relieve may be an h: 
„ neſt man; and I know that you, who relieve bin 
« areſuch. You ſee, then, by your generoſity, th 
* you rob a man, who is certainly deſerving, to 
* ſtow it on one who may poſſibly be a rogue; and 
% while you are unjuſt, in rewarding uncertain merit 


« you are doubly guilty, by {tripping yourſelf.” 


CC 


N. B. This treatiſe was puhliſhed before Rouſſal 
Emilius.—If there be a fimilitude in any ore 1 
ſtance, it is hoped the author of the preſent Ela 
will not be deemed a plagiariſt. 


A's few ſubjects are more intereſting to ſociety 
ſo, few have been more frequently written ud 
on, than the education of youth, Yet, it is a lit 


ſurprizing, that it has been treated, almoſt by all, | 
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t&clamatory manner. They have infiſted largely 
n the advantages that reſult from it, both to indivi- 
dals and to ſociety; and have expatiated in the 
ſe of what none have ever been ſo hardy as to call 
p queſtion. 

Inftead of giving us fine, but empty harangues 
don this ſubject; inftead of indulging each his par- 
ular and whimſical ſyſtems, it had been much bet- 
r if the writers on this ſubject had treated it in a 
ore ſcientific manner, repreſſed all the ſallies of i- 
acination, and given us the reſult of their obſerva- 


nos with didactic fimplicity. Upon this ſubject, 
bin c ſmalleſt errors are of the moſt dangerous conſe- 
„i ccc; and the author ſhould venture the imputa- 


on of ſtupidity upon a topic, where his {lighteſt de- 
ations may tend to injure the riſing generation, 
lonever, ſuch are the whimſical and erroneous pro- 
actions written upon this ſubject, Their authors 
we ſtudied to be uncommon, not to be juſt; and, 
preſent, we want a treatiſe upon education, not to 
Mus any thing new, but to explode the errors 
lch have been introduced by the admirers of no- 
ety. It is in this manner books become numerous; 
lefire of novelty produces a book, and other books 
e required to deſtroy the former. 
| ſhall, therefore, throw out a few thoughts upon 
is ſubject, which, though known, have not been at- 
iced to by others; and ſhall diſmiſs all attempts 
peaſe, while I ſtudy only inſtruction. 
The manner in which our youth of London are at 
eſent educated, is, ſome in free ſchools in the city, 
it the far greater number in boarding-fchools about 
town. 
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town. The parent juſtly conſults the health of hi 
child, and finds an education in the country tends! 
promote this, much more than a continuance in town 
Thus far he is right: if there were a poſſibility 9 
having even our free ſchools kept a little out d 
town, it would certainly conduce to the health ar 
vigour of, perhaps the mind, as well as the body. | 
may be thought whimſical, but it is truth: | hai 
found, by experience, that they who have ſpent a 
their lives in cities, contract not only an effeminac 
of habit, but even of thinking. 

But when I have ſaid, that the boarding-ichod 
are preferable to free ſchools, as being in the coun 
try, this is certainly the only advantage I can allo 
them; otherwiſe, it is impoſſible to conceive the m 
norance of thoſe who take upon them the importa 
truſt of education. Is any man unfit for any of t) 
profeſſions ? he finds his laſt reſource in ſetting up 
ſchool, Do any become bankrupts in trade ? ile 
ſtill ſet up a boarding-ſchool, and drive a trade Hitti 
way, when all others fail : nay, I have been told 
butchers and barbers who have turned ſchoolmalſter 
and, more ſurprizing ſtill, made fortunes in their 
profeſſion. | 

Could we think ourſelves in a country of civih ent: 
people; could it be conceived, that we have a regat 
tor pofterity, when ſuch perfons are permitted to tat 
the charge of the morals, genius, and health of thence | 
dear little pledges who may one day be the guard 
ans of the liberties of Europe, and who may ſerve WÞcceſl 
the honour and bulwark of their aged parents I. 


care of our children, is it below the tate ? Is it fit! 
indulg 
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aulge the caprice of the ignorant with the diſpoſal 
(their children in this particular? For the ſtate to 
ike the charge of all its children, as in Perſia or 
parta, might, at preſent, be inconvenient; but ſure- 
, with great caſe, it might caſt an eye to their in- 
utors. Of all profeſſions in ſociety, I do not 
lo a more uſeful, or a more honourable one, than 
{choolmaſter ; at the ſame time that I do not fee 
yy more generally defpiſed, or men whoſe talents 
zo ill rewarded, | 

Were the ſalaries of ſchoolmaſters to be augment- 
from a diminution of uſeleſs finecures, how might 
turn to the advantage of this people! a people, 
hom, without flattery, I may, in other reſpects, 
Im the wiſeſt and greateſt upon earth. But while 
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nuf w0u!d reward the deſerving, I would diſiniſs thoſe 
Merl, unqualified for their employment: in ſhorr, 
vv Would make the buſineſs of a ſchoolmaſter every 


py more reſpectable, by increaſing their ſalaries, and 
nitting only men of proper abilities. 

It is true, we have already ſchoolmaſters appoint- 
and they have ſmall ſalarics; but where at pre- 
tthere is only one ſchoolmaſter appointed, there 
puld at leaſt be two: and wherever the ſalary is at 
lent twenty pounds, it ſhould be augmented to an 
dred, Do we give immoderate benefices to thoſe 
o inſtruct ourſelves, and ſhall we deny even ſub- 
ace to thoſe who inſtruct our children? Every 
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ard iWnder of ſociety ſhould be paid in proportion as he 
tre Neceſſary; and I will be bold enough to ſay, that 
I oobnaſters in a fate are more neceſſary than cler- 
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gymen, as children ſtand in more need of inftru6n 
than their parents. 
But inſtead of this, as I have already obſerved, 3 
ſend them to board in the country, to the moſt ion 
rant ſet of men that can be imagined; and, lett th 
ignorance of the maſter be not ſufficient, the child 
generally conſigned to the uſher. This is comme 
ſome poor needy -nimal, little ſuperior to a foorma | 
either in learning or ſpirit, invited to his place by n 
advertiſement, and kept there merely from his i 
of a complying diſpoſition, and making the child e 
fond of him. ** You give your child to be educat 
„ to a ſlave,” ſays a philoſopher to a rich man 
* inſtead of one ſlave, you will then have two. ith 
It were well, therefore, if parents upon "a thei J 
children in one of theſe houſes, would examine the 
bilities of the uſher as well as the maſter ; for, vs cr 
ever they are told to the contrary, the uſher is ge i. 
rally the perſon moſt employed in their educatio 
If, then, a gentleman, upon putting out his ſon ir nc 
one of theſe houſes, ſee the uſher diſregarded byt 
maſter, he may depend upon it that he ts equi e; 
diſregarded by the boys the truth is, in ſpite ( 
all their endeavours to pleaſe, they are gene rally f 
laughing-ſtock of the ſchool. Every trick is play 
upon the uſher : the oddity of his manners, his dre 4 gn 
or his language, are a fund of eternal ridicule. 1 
maſter himſelf, now and then, cannot avoid joining 
the laugh ; and the poor wretch, eternally reſent 
this 11] uſage, ſrems to live in a ſtat& of war with 
the family. This is a very proper perſon, is it n 
to give children à reliſh for learning? They muſt 
. | 


___ 
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m learning very much, when they ſee its profeſ- 
rs uſed with ſo little ceremony. If the uſher be 


d, vfſW(iſed, the father may be aſſured his child will ne- 
e be properly inftructed. 
jr 1 But let me ſuppoſe, that there are ſome {chools 


ithout theſe inconveniences, where the maſters and 
ters are men of learning, reputation, and aſſiduity. 
there are to be found ſuch, they cannot be prized 


bild! 


monh 


Ot me 
by a ſtate ſufficiently. A boy will learn more true 
ben om in a public ſchool in a year, than by a pri- 


te education in five. It is not from matters, but 
m their equals, youth learn a know ledge of the 
mau ore: the little tricks they play each other, the 
uchment that frequently attends the commiſſion, 
a juit picture of the great world; and all the ways 
men are practiſed in a public ſchool in miniature. 
s true, a child is early made acquainted with ſome 
sin a ichool ; but it is better to know theſe when 
cation boy, than be firſt taught them when a man; for 


(on ir novelty then may have irreſiſtible charms, 

by (Qin a public education, boys early learn temper- 
quae and if the parents and friends would give them 
bite money upon their uſual vifits, it would be much 


weir advantage; ſince it may juſtly be ſaid, that 
at part of their diſorders ariſe from ſurfeit, Plus 


ur gala quam gladius. 
. and, now I am come to the article of health, 
nge ny not be amiſs to obſerve, that Mr. Locke, 
ent ſome others, have adviſed that children ſhould 


Inured to cold, to fatigue and hardſhip, from 
ir youth; but Mr. Locke was but an indiffe- 
u phyſician, Habit, I grant, has great in- 
E 2 flaence 
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| | SS 
flnence over our conſtitutions ; but we have not pre. WW r 
Cife ideas upon this ſubject. y 
We know, that among favages, and even amor #1 
bur peaſants, there are found children born with ſn» 1, 
conſtitutions that they croſs rivers by ſwimming, «if ;i 
dure cold, thirſt, hunger, and want of fleep, to a fd 
prizing degree; that when they happen to fall fick 
they are cured without the help of medicine, by . 
ture alone. Such examples are adduced to perſuai hi ;; 
us to imitate their manner of education, and accuſton 


Fir 
ourſelves betimes to ſupport the ſame farigues. ber 
had theſe gentlemen conſidered firſt, how many li pe⸗ 
are loſt in this aſcetic diſcipline ; had they conſide the: 


ed, that thoſe ſavages and peaſants are generally n 
ſo long lived as thoſe who have led a more indo 
life; that the more laborious the life is, the leſs 
pulons is the country: had they conſidered, ar, 
what phyſicians call the famina wie, by fatigi e 
and labour become rigid, and thus anticipate old age 
that the numbers who ſurvive thoſe rude trials, 
no proportion to thoſe who die in the experiment 
Had theſe things been properly conſidered, tie 
\ would not have thus extolled an education begun! 
fatigue and hardſhips. Peter the Great, willing ' 
87 inure the children of his ſeaman to a life of hard 
_- ordered that they ſhould only drink ſea-watef ; l 
= they unfortunately all died under the trial. 
_- But while I would exclude all unneceflary Javou en 0 
yet fill I would recommend Lemperance in the lig 
eſt degree. No luxurious diſhes with high teald 
ing ; nothing given children to force * an appetit 
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though ever ſo pleafing; but milk, morning and 
pr. night, ſhould be their conſtant food, This diet 
would make them more healthy than any of thoſe 
non; WY flops that are uſually cooked by the mattreſs of a 
ſn» boarding-ſchool ; befides, it corrects any conſump- 
„en tive habits, not unfrequently found amongſt the chil- 
u. dren of city parents. £ ” 
nick, As boys ſhould be educated with temperance, ſo 
e the firit, greateſt leſſon that ſhould be taught them, 
js, to admire frugality. It is by the exerciſe of thus 
rictue alone, they can ever expect to be uſeful mem- 
bers of ſociety. It is true, lectures continually re- 
peated upon this ſubject, may make ſome boys, when 
they grow up, run into an extreme, and become mi- 
fers; but it were well, had we more miſers than we 


hare among us. I know few characters more uſeful 
{ on fociety ; for, a man's having a larger or ſmaller 
ſhare of money lying uſeleſs by him, no way injures 


2 commonwealth ; ſince, ſhould every miſer now 
xhauſt his ſtores, this might make gold more plen- 
ty, but jt would not increafe the commodities or 
leaſures of life; they would fill remain as they are 
t preſent : it matters not, therefore, whether men 
re miſers or not, if they be only frugal, laborious, 
fill the ſtation they have choſen. If they deny 
bemſelves the neceſſaries of life, ſociety is no way 
jured by their folly. 12 

Inſtead, therefore, of romances, which praiſe young 
jen of ſpirit, who go through a variety of adven- 

res, and at laſt conclude a lite of diſſipation. folly, 
ad extravagance, in riches and matrimony, there 
aud be fame men of wit employed to compoſe 
1 E 3 books 
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books that might equally intereſt the paſſions of ont 
youth, where ſuch an one might be praiſed for has. 
ing reliſted allurements when young, and how he, at 
laſt, became lord mayor; how he was married to a 
lady of great ſenſe, fortune and beauty. To be 48 ex. 
plicit as poſſible, the old tory of Whittington, were hig 
cat left out,mighthe moreſerviceable to the tender mind 
than either Tom Jones, Joſeph Andrews, or an hun. 
dred others, where frugality is the only good quzlity 
the hero is not poſſeſſed of. Were our ſcho-lmaſter, 
if any of them have ſenſe enough to draw up (ch a ;; 
work, thus employed, it would bemuch more ſervice. Mei 
able to their pupils, than all the grammars and dic. if: | 
tionaries they may publiſh theſe ten years. XY 

Children ſhould early be inſtructed in the arts fron Hut 


winch they may afterwards draw the greateit advan-Wſſi/ 
tages. When the wonders of Nature are never -e 
poſed to our view, we have no great deſire to become n 
acquainted with thoſe parts of learning which pe- 
tend to account for the phenomena. One of the an-Wiſ+ 2; 
cients complains, that as ſoon as young men have HH. 
f:hool, and are obliged to converſe in the world, te . 
fancy themſelves tranſported into a new region. U ofop! 
* cum' in forum venerint exiſtiment ſe in aliam ten- Hue. 
rum orbem delatos.” We ſhould early, therefore WW: po 
inſtruct them in the experiments, if I may fo expre'f th, 
it, of knowledge, and leave to maturer age the at bus ! 
counting for the cauſes, But inſtead of that, ee 
boys begin natural philoſophy in colleges, they hte co! 
not the leaſt eur oſity for thoſe parts of the iciencWht a; 
which are propoſed for their inſtruction : they 10M: 1-1 


Qever before ſeen the phænomena, and conſequent We (c: 
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have no curioſity to learn the reaſons. Might natu- 
al philoſophy, therefore, be made their pailzme at 
ſchool, by this means it would in college become 


Our 
Nay 


e, at 


o 2 Whicic amuſement. 

5 E- In ſeveral of the machines now in uſe, there would 
re his ample field both for inſtruction and amuſement: 
11nd, Ne different forts of the phoſphorus, the artificial 
bun- Wi cites, magnetiſm, electricity, the experiments upon 
lity ic raretaction and weight of the air, and thoſe up- 
ſtere, N elaſtic bodies, might employ their idle hours; and 
3h a Hon ſhould be called from play to fee ſuch experi- 


vice. 
| die- 


nents but ſuch as thought proper. At firſt, then, 
would be ſufficient if the inſtruments, and the ef. 
eas of their combination, were only ſhown : the 
wes ſhould be deferred to a maturer age, or to 
hoſe times when natural curioſity prompts us to diſ- 
ner the works of nature. Man is placed in this 
ord as a ſpectator: when he is tired of wondering 
i the novelties about him, and not till then, does 
e defire to be made acquainted with the cauſes that 


from 
Ivan 
ex- 
come 
le- 
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e H de thoſe wonders, 
they hat I have obſerved with regard to natural phi- 
ier, I would extend to every other ſcience what- 


terna- Meer. We ſhould teach them as many of the facts 


efore i: polible, and defer the cadſes, until they ſeemed 


«pref themſelves deſirous of knowing them. A mind 
he I leaving ſchool, ſtored with all the ſimple expe- 


 1120Wiecnce of ſcience, would be the fitteſt in the world for 


* 


date college courſe ; and, though ſuch a youth might 
cient appear ſo bright, or ſo talkative, as thoſe who 
hid learned the real principles and cauſes of ſome of 


le th 


be ſciences, yet he would make a Wiſer man, and 
hey 1 


would 
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would retain a more laſting paſſion for letters, tha 
he who was early burdened with the diſagreeable in 
ſtitution of cauſe and effect. | 

In hiſtory, ſuch ſtories alone ſhould be laid beſor 
them as might catch the imagination: inſtead of 
this, at preſent, they are too frequently obliged t 
toil through the four empires, as they are calle, 
where their memories are burdened by a number d 
diſguſting names, that deſtroy all their future ccni 
for our beſt hiſtorians, who may be termed the true 
teachers of wiſdom. | 

Every ſpecies of flattery ſhould be carefully aro 
ed. A boy who happens to ſay a ſprightly thing u 
generally applauded ſo much, that he ſometime 
continues a coxcomb all his life after. Heb 
reputed A wit at fourteen, and becomes a blockhead 
at twenty, Nurſes, footmen, and ſuch, ſhould ther- 
fore be driven away as much as poſſible. I was ev 
going to add, that the mother herſelf ſhould ſtifle he 
pleaſure, or her vanity, when little maſter happens t» 
ſay a good or a {ſmart thing. Thoſe modelt lubber- 


I boys, who ſeem to want ſpirit, become at lengt! 


more ſhining men, and at ſchool generally go throug\ 
their buſineſs with more eaſe to themſelves, and mot 

ſatisfaction to their inſtructors. | | 
There has of late a gentleman appeared, who 
thinks the ſtudy of rhetoric eſſential to a perfect ecu- 
cation. That bold male eloquence, which often, 
without pleaſing, convinces, is generally deſtroyed by 
ſuch an inſtitution. Convincing eloquence 1s 10 finite. 
ly more ſerviceable to its poſſeſſor than the moſt flond 
harangue, ox the moſt patheric tones that can be inu- 
gined; 
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rined ; and the man Who is thoroughly convinced 
himſelf, who underſtands his ſubject, and the lan- 
guage he ſpeaks in, will be more apt to ſilence oppo- 
ition, than he who ſtudies the force of his periods, 
and fills our ears with ſounds, while our minds are 
deſtitute of conviction, 7 | 

It was reckoned the fault of the orators at the de- 
dine of the Roman empire, when they had been long 
inſtructed by rhetoricians, that their periods were ſo 
harmonious, that they could be ſung as well as ſpo- 
ken. What a ridiculous figure muſt one of theſe 
gentlemen cut, thus meaſuring ſyllables, and weigh- 
ng words, when he ſhould plead the cavſe of his 
cent | Two architects were once candidates for the 
building a certain temple at Athens. The firſt ha- 
rangued the crowd very learnedly upon the different 
orders of archite&tore, and ſhowed them in what man- 
ner the temple ſhould be built; the other, who got 
up after him, only obſerved, that what his brother 
had ſpoken, he could do: and thus he at once gain- 
ed his cauſe, | GD 

To teach men to be orators, is little leſs than to 
teach them to be poets ; and, for my part, I ſhould 
have too great a regard for my child, to wiſh him a 
minor only in a bookſeller's ſhop. | | 

Another paſſion which the preſent age is apt to 
tun into, is to make children learn all things; the 
hnguages, the ſciences, muſic, the exerciſes, and paint- 
ing. Thus the child ſoon becomes a Talker in all, 
but a Maſter in none. He thus acquires a ſuperſi- 
cal Fonanefs for every thing; and only ſhows his 1g- 
norance, when he attempts to extabit his ill. 
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As I deliver my thoughts without method or con. 
nection, ſo the reader muſt not be ſurprized to find 
me once more addrefling ſchoolmaſters on the pre{en: 


method of teaching the learned languages, which iz 


commonly by literal tranſlations, 1 would aſk ſuc), 
if they were to travel a journey, whether thoſe par; 
of the road in which they found the greateſt diff. 
ties would not be the moſt ſtrongly remembered 
Boys who, if I may continue the alluſion, oallop 
through one of the ancients with the aſſiſtance ot a 
tran{lation, can have but a very ſlight acquaintance 
either with the author or his language. It 15by 
the exerciſe of the mind alone, that a languave is 
learned ; but a literal tranſlation on the oppoſite page, 
leaves no exerciſe for the memory at all. The boy 
will not be at the tatigue of remembering, when is 


doubts are at once ſatisſied by a glance of the eye; 


whereas, were every word to be ſought from a 2 dic. 
tionary, the learner would attempt to remember then, 
to ſave himſelf the trouble of looking out for the tu- 
ture, 

To continue in the ſame pedantic ſtrain, of all 
the various grammars now taught in the ſchools . 
bout town, 1 would recommend only the old common 
one: I have forgot whether Lily's, or an emendation 
of him. The others may be improvements; but ſuch 
improvements ſeem to me only mere grammatical nice- 
ties, noway influencing the learner, but perhaps loading 
him with trifling ſobtilties, which, at a proper 22", 
he muſt be at {Ome-pains to forget. 

Whatever pains a maſter may take to make ti 
learning of the languages 1 to his pupil, le 
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may depend upon it, it will be at firſt extremely un- 
plcaſant, The rudiments of every language, there- 
fore, muſt be given as a taſk, not as an amuſement. 
Attempting to deceive children into inſtruction of 
this Kind, is only deceiving ourſelves : and I know 
no paſſion capable of conquering a child's natural la- 
zineſs, but fear. Solomon has ſaid it before me; 
or is there any more certain, though perhaps more 
ifagreeable truth, than the proverb in verſe, too 
well known to repeat on the prefent occafion. It is 
rery probable that parents are told of fome maſters 
who never uſe the rod, and conſequently are thought 
the propereſt inſtructors for their children; but, 
though tenderneſs is a requiſite quality in an inſtruc- 
tor, vet there is too often the trueft tenderneſs in well- 
timed correction. | 
Some have juſtly obſerved, that all paſſion ſhould 
be baniſhed on this terrible occaſion ; but I know 
not how, there is a frailty attending human nature, 
that few maſters are able to keep their temper whilſt 
ther correct. I knew a good-natured man, who was 
enſcoyle of his own weakneſs in this reſpect, and con- 
ſeguently had recourſe to the following expedient to 
prevert his paſſions from being engaged, yet at the 
ſane ti me adminiſter juſtice with impartiality. Whene 
erer any of his pupils committed a fault, he ſummon- 
ed a jury of his peers, J mean of the boys of his own 
or the next claſſes to him: his accuſers ſtood forth; 
de had liberty of pleading in his own defence, and 
ore or two more had the liberty of pleading againſt 
tim: when found guilty by the jury, he was con- 
foned to the footman who attended in the houſe, mn | 
who 
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who had previous orders to puniſh, but with lenity. 
By this means, the maſter took off the odium of pu- 
niſhment from himſelf; and the föotman, between 
whom and the boys there could not be even th: 
ſlighteſt intimacy, was placed in ſuch a light as © 
be ſhunned by every boy in the ſcool. 


* 
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N alehouſe-keeper near Iſlington, -who had long | 


um 
lived at the ſign of the French King, upon eig 
the commencement of the laſt war with France, pul- WW, 


ed down his old ſign, and put up that of the Queen 
of Hungary. Under the influence of her red tac 
and golden ſceptre, he continued to fell ale, til! [hs 
was no longer the favourite of his cuſtomers: be 
changed her, therefore, ſome time ago, for the King 
of Pruſſia, who may probably be changed, in tun, W;,, 
for the next great man that ſhall be ſet up for vulgu 
admiration. 

Our publican, in this, imitates the great exactly, 
who deal out their figures, one after the other, to the 
gazing crowd. When we have tufficiently wondered 
at one, it is taken in, and another exbibited in is 
room, which ſeldom holds its ſtation Jong ; for tl: 
mob are ever pleaſed with variety. | - 

J muſt own 1 have ſuch an indifferent opinion ot 
the vulgar, that I am ever led to ſuſpe&t that merit 
which raiſes their ſhont ; at leaſt I am certain to fnd 
thoſe 
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thoſe great, and ſometimes good men, who find ſa- 
faction in ſuch acclamations, made worfe by it; 
ad hiſtory has too frequently taught me, that the 
heal which has this day grown giddy with the roar 
the million, has, the very next, been fixed upon a 
ole. : 

As Alexander VI. was entering a little town in 
e neighbourhood of Rome, which had been juſt e- 
jacuated by the enemy, he perceived the townſmen 
uy in the market-place, in pulling down from a 
bet a figute which had Leen deſigned to repreſent 


"ty, 
pa- 
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long intel. There were ſome alſo knocking down a 
apo egbbouring ſtatue of one of the Orſini family, with 
pul- Whom he was at war, in order to put Alexander's ef- 
Luce! e in its place. It is poſſible a man who knew 
| tact Ns of the world would have condemned the adula- 
ide in of thoſe barefaced flatterers; but Alexander 
: bs ered pleaſed at their zeal, and, turning to Borgia 
King WiWis ſon, ſaid wich a ſmile, ade, mi fili, qua m lee dif- 
nut, en palbibulum inter et flatuam. ** You ſee, my 
vulgu n. the ſmall difference between a gibbet and a ſta- 
e. If the great could be taught any leſſon, this 
acth, ht ferve to teach them upon how weak a founda- 
to de en their glory ſtands; for, as popular applauſe is 
acered cited by what feems like merit, it as quickly con- 
in wens u hat has only the appearance of guilt. 
for ts Fopular glory is a perfect coquet ; her lovers muſt 
Wi, fee! ever inquietude, indulge every caprice, and 
jon Of thaps, ar laſt, be jilted for their pains. I rue glo- 
met on the other hand, reſembles a woman of ſenſe ; 
pl r admirers muſt play no tricks; they feel no great 
thole 


ery, for they ate ſure, in the end, of being re- 
F | warded 
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warded in proportion to their merit. When Swift use 
to appear in public, he generally had the mob ſhout 
ing in his train. Pox take theſe fools,” he woulf 
ſay; Fe how much joy might all this bawling gie 
my Lord Mayor?“ | 

We have ſeen thoſe virtues, which have, while ll. 
ing, retired from the public eye, generally tranſmi 
ted to poſterity, as the trueſt objects of admiratin 
and praiſe, Perhaps the character of the late Duke 
of Marlborough may one day be ſet up, eren abo 
that of his more talked of predeceſſor ; ſince an . 
ſemblage of all the mild and amiable virtues are fa 
ſuperior to thoſe vulgarly called the great ones, | 
mult be pardoned for this fhort tribute to the m. 
mory of a man, who, while living, would as mud 
deteſt to receive any thing that wore the appearatcz 
of ſlattery, as I ſhould to offer it. 

I know not how to turn ſo trite a ſubject out d 
the beaten road of common-place, except by illufn 
ing it, rather by the aſſiſtance of my memory tha 
judgment ; and, inſtead of making reflections, by tel 
ing a ſtory. 

A Chineſe, who had long ſtudied the works d 
Confucius, who knew the characters of fourteen tho 
fand words, and could read a great part of ei! 
book that came in his way, once took it into h 
cad to travel into Europe, and obſerve the caſton 
of a people whom he thought not very much intent 
even to his own coutrymen, in the arts of renn 
upon every pleaſure. Upon his arrival at Amit 
dam, his patlion for letters naturally led him to 
bookſeller's ſhop; and, as he could ſpeak a hit 


Dutch 
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Dutch, he civilly aſked the bookſeller for the works 
{ the immortal Xixofou. The bookſeller aſfured 
g pi im he had never heard the book mentioned before. 
a What, have you never heard of that immortal 
poet?“ returned the other, much ſ.rprized, © that 
light of the eyes, that favourite of kings, that roſe 
of perfection! I ſuppoſe you Know nothing of the 
immortal Fipſihihi, ſecond eouſin to the moon!“ 
Nothing at all, indeed, Sir, returned the other. 
Alas!“ cries our traveller, “ to what purpoſe, 
then, has one of theſe faſted to death, and the o- 
ther offered himſelf up as a ſacrifice to the 'T'artar 
enemy, to gain a renown which has never travelled 
beyond the precincts of China!“ 

There is ſcarce a village in Europe, and not one 
pniverſity, that is not thus furniſhed with its little 
great men, The head of a petty corporation, who 
ppoſ-s the deſigns of a prince who would tyranically 
orce his ſubjects to ſave their beſt clothes for Sun- 
ays; the puny pedant, who finds one undiſcoveted 
ality in the polype, or deſcribes an unheeded pro- 
es in the ſkeleton of a mole, and whoſe mind, like 
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* his microſcope, perceives nature only in detail; the 
* Fnymer, who makes ſmooth verſes, and paints to our 
co Mrneinstion, when he ſhould only ſpeak to our hearts: 
«ſton ul equally fancy themſelves walking forward to im- 
infer pally, and defire the crowd behind them to look 
mo i he crowd take them at their word. Patriot, 
A mitt OR and poet, are ſhouted in their turn. 
m 0. _ e there ever ſo much merit ſeen? no 
a lil Jong ſo important as our own; ages yet unborn 
Duc gaze with wonder and 2pplauſe!” To ſuch 
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and twelling, and aptly compared to a puddle in! 


of the ſea; we were to ſupply all Europe with her 
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mufic, the important pigmy moves forward, buſtling 


ſtorm. | 

I have lived to fee generals who once had crow, 
hallooing after thom wherever they went, who wer 
bepraiſed by newſpapers and magazines, thoſe echo 
of the voice of the vulgar, and yet they have lone 
ſunk into merited obſcurity, with ſcarce even an e. 
pitaph left to flatter. A few years ago, the bert 
fiſhery employed all Gruh-ſtreet ; it was the topic ir 
every cofice-kouſe, and the burden of every ballad. 
We were to drag up oceans of gold from the bottom 


rings upon our own terms, At preſent, we hear n 
more of all this. We have fiſhed up very little gold 
that I can learn; nor do we furniſh the world with 
herrings, as was expected. Let us wait but a fe 
years longer, and we ſhall find all our expectauon 
an herring fiſhery. 
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XE eſſayiſts, who are allowed but one ſubjecl a 

a time, are by no means ſo fortunate as the 

writers of magazines, who write upon ſeveral. If a 
magaziner be dull upon the Spaniſh war, he ſoon hu 
us up again with the ghoſt in Cock- lane: if the read. 
er begins to doe upon that, be is quickly rouſed 
by an eaftern tale; tales prepare us for poetry, and 


poetry for the meteorological hiſtory of the weather, 
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tis the life ana ſoul of a magazine never to be long 
dull upon one ſubject ; and the reader, like the fail. 
or's horſe, has at leaſt the comfortable refreſhment of 
having the ſpur often changed. | | 
As 1 ſee no reaſon why theſe ſhould carry off all 
the rewards of genius, I have ſome thoughts, for the 
uture, of making my effays a magazine in minia- 

: I ſhall hop from ſubje&t to ſubject, and, if 
3 encouraged, I intend in time to adorn my 
Krille rolant with pictures. But, to begin in the u- 
ual torm. 


\ MODEST ADDR SS 79 the PUBLIC, ia behalf of 


the INFERNAL MAGAZINE. 
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THE public has been ſo often impoſed upon by 
he unperforming promiſes of others, that it is with 
he utmoſt modeſty we aſſure them of our inviolable 
jefign to give the very beſt collection that ever aſto- 
iſhed ſociety. The public we honour and regard; 
d therefore, to inſtruct and entertain them, is our 
igbeſt ambition, with labours calculated as well to 
Ihe head as the heart. If four extraordinary pages 
f letter- preſs be any recommendation of our wit, we 
pay at leaſt boaſt the honour of vindicating our own 
bilities. To ſay more in favour of the [nrerwnaAL 
laGaziNne, would be unworthy the public; to ſay 
ſs, would be injurious to ourſelves. As we have 
0 intereſted motives for this undertaking, being a 
cicty of gentlemen of diviindtion, we diſdain to cat 
write like hirelings: we are all gentlemen, and 
F 3 therefore 
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therefore are reſolved to ſell our magazine for ſixpence, Not 


merely for our own amuſement. ſtoc 
and 

Be careful to aſꝭ for the Infernal Magazine, wha 

| wo 

DL 4 N Dat 
\Ir, 

To that moſt ingenious of all Patrons, | You 

prof 

Tur TreirornriNng AMBASsaDor WM var 
| . ever 
Mav it pleaſe your Excellency, both 
AS your taſte in the fine arts is univerſally allow. ed by 
ed and admired, permit the authors of the Infra se b 
Magazine to lay the following ſheets humbly at 1 our Wſ *5 vw 
Excellency's toe; and, ſhould our labours ever iu; leaſe, 
the happineſs of one day adorning the Court of he, Wis 
ap \ 


we doubt not that the influence wherewith we are h9. 
noured, ſhall be ever retained with the moſt warm at. begga 


dour, by tence 
May it pleaſe your Excellency, ſhall | 
author 


Your moſt devoted humble ſervants, 


The Authors of the Infernal Magazine. © bs 
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SrokkN BY THE INnDIGENnNT PHILOSOPHER, 19 
PERSUADE HIS CLUB AT CATEATON NOT 19 P. 
CLARE WAR AGANST OPAIN, 


My honeſt friends, and brother politicians, I pet 
ceive that the intended war with Spain makes man! 
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of you uneaſy. Yeſterday, as we were told, the 
ſtocks roſe, and you were glad; to-day they fell, 
and you are ago miſerable, But, my dear friends, 
what is the riſing or the falling of the ſtocks to us, 
who have no money? Let Nathan Ben Funk, the 
Dutoh Jew, be glad or ſorry for this; but, my good 
Mr. Bellows-mender, what is all this to you or me? 


| You muſt mend broken bellows, and I write bad 


proſe, as long as we live, whether we like a Spaniſh 
war or not. Believe me, my honeft friends, what- 


| ever you may talk of liberty and your own reaſon, 


both that liberty and reaſon are conditionally reſign- 
ed by every poor man in every ſociety ; and, as We 
are born to work, ſo others are horn to watch over 
us while we are working. In the name of common 
ſenſe, then, my good friends, let the Great keep 
watch over vs, and let us mind our buſineſs, and per- 
haps we may at laſt get money ourſelves, and ſet 
beggars to work in our turn, I have a Latin ſen- 
tence that is worth its weight in gold, and which I 
ſhall beg leave to tranſlate for your inſtruction. An 
wihor, called Lilly's Grammar, finely obſerves, that 

Es in præſenti perfectum format: that is, Rea. 
dy money makes a perfect man.” Let us then, 
to become perfect men, get ready- money; and let 
them that will, pens theirs by going to war with 
Spain, 
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DRAWN UP BY THE INDIGENT PHILOSO# 112, 


Ir you be a rich man, you may enter the toom 
with three loud hems, march deliberately up to tie 
chimney, and turn your back to the fire. If you be 
à poor man, I would adviſe you to ſhrink into (le 
room as fait as you can, and place yourſelf, as uſual, 
upon the corner of a chair in a remote corner. 

When you are deſired to ſing in company, I would 
adviſe you to refuſe; for, it is a thouſand to one bur 
that you torment us with affectation, ignorance of 
muſic, or a bad voice. 

If you be young, and live with an old man, | 
would adviſe you not to like gravy ; I was difinheritd 
myſelf for liking gravy. 
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Don't laugh much in public ; the 3 chat g. 
are not as merry as you, will hate you, eit her becauic . lig! 
they envy your happineſs, or fancy thernſclyes ie Hen, 
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ſubje of your mirth. 
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RULES rox RaA181NG THE DEVIL, werio 

TRANSLATED FROM THE LATIN oF Dax Aus Wil filer 
SORTIARIIS, A WRITER COTEMPORARY WITH 

— —— 


CALVIN, AND ONE OF THE REFORMERS OF OUS 
CHURCH. 


Tur perſon who deſites to raiſe the Devil, is t9 
ſacrifce 1 dog, a cat, and a hen, all of his own pro- | HO 
perty, ga 
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betty, to Beelzebub. He is to ſwear an eternal o- 
b-4ience, and then to receive a mark in ſome unſeen 
ace, cither under the eye-lid or in the roof of the 
mouth, inflicted by the devil himſelf. Upon this, 
be has power given him over three ſpirits; one for 
uth, another for air, and a third for the ſea, Up- 
n certaain times, the devil holds an eſſembly of ma- 
icians, in which each is to give an account of what 
ke has done, and what he wiſhes to do. At this 
ſembly he appears in the ſhape of an old man, or 
ten ke a goat with large horns. They, upon this 
ccafon, renew their vows of obedience; and then 
erm a grand dance in honour of their falſe deity. 
The devil inftructs them in every method of injuring 
wnxznd, in gathering poiſons, and of riding, upon 
cation, through the air. He ſhows them the whole 
ethod, upon examination, of giving evaſive anſwers. 
is pirits have power to aſſume the form of angels 
light, and there is but one method of detecting 
dem, viz. to aſk them, in proper form, What me- 
hach is the moſt certain to propagate the faith over 
Uthe world? To this they are not permitted by the 
aperior Power to make a falſe reply; nor are they 
ing to give the true one; wherefore they conti- 
ie filent, and are thus detected. 


r 


HOUGH naturally penſi re, yet I am fond of 
gay company, and take every opportunity of 
| | thus 
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thus diſmiſſing the mind from duty, From this . 


tive, I am often found in the centre of a crowd; ind 3 


wherever pleaſure 1s to be fold, am alwavs a Put. 6 
chaſer. In thoſe places, without being remarked 1 4 
any, I join in whatever goes forward, work my pal- fur! 
ſions into a ſimilitude of frivolous earneſtneſe, ſhout I, 
as they ſhout, and condemn as they happen to de 
approve. A mind thus ſunk for a while below its iſ» or 
natural ſtandard, is qualified for ftronger {iights, s 
thoſe firſt retire who would ſpring forward with res in. 
ter vigour, blacl 
Attracted by the ſerenity of the evening, 2 friend ia): 
and ] lately went to gaze upon the company in on: iſo 
of the public walks near the city, Here we {av nut . 
tered together for ſome time, either praiſirg rh 
beauty of ſuch as were handſome, or the dreſfs Hate. 
ſuch as had nothing elſe to recommend them. c. 
had gone thus deliberately forward for ſome tim mo 
when my friend ſtopping on a ſudden, caught mt fat 
the elbow, and led me out of the public w:ik ; WW* inti 
could perceive, by the quickneſs of his pace, and VM ance 
his frequently looking behind, that he was attempt tit! 
ing to avoid ſomebody who followed. We np der 
turned to the right, then to the left; as vec val, 
forward, he ill went faſter : but in vain ; the per ball, 
whom he attempted to eſcape, hunted us hre ere 
every doubling, and gained upon us each moment Wl: god 
ſo that, at laſt, we fairly ſtood fill, reſolvins to f | 1, 
what we could not avoid. Miter 
Our purſuer ſoon came up, and joined us with We: pj... 
the familiarity of an old acquaintance, * My dee to c. 
„Charles, cried he, ſhaking my friends h tel. * 
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„here have you been hiding this half century? 
+ Pofitively I had fancied you were gone down to 
* cultivate matrimony and your eftate in the coun- 
try.“ During the reply, I had an opportunity of 
Uurreying the appearance of our new companion, 
ils hat was pinched up with peculiar ſmartneſs ; his 
hots were pale, thin, and ſharp ; round his neck he 
wore a broad black ribbon, and 1n his boſom a buc- 
dle fndded with glaſs ; his coat was trimmed with 
tarniſhed twiſt ; he wore by his fide a ſword with a 
black hilt; and his ſtockings of ſilk, though newly 
waſhed, were grown vellow by long ſervice. I was 
lo much engaged with the peculiarity of his dreſs, 
tat L attended only to the latter part of my friend's 
ly; in which he complimented Mr. Tibbs on the 
latte of his clothes, and the bloom in his counten- 
ce. ** Ptha, pſha, Charles,” cried the figure, © no 
more of that, if you love me; you know I hate 
F lattery ; on my foul 1 do; and yet, to be ſure, an 
"intimacy with the great will improve one's appear- 
Lance, and a courſe of veniſon will fatten ; and yet, 
'fath, I deſpiſe the great as much as you do; but 
' there are a great many damned honeſt fellows a- 
va mong them; and we mult not quarrel with one 
' half, becauſe the other wants breeding. If they 
ag were all ſuch as my Lord Mudler, one of the moſt 
' e02d-natured creatures that ever ſqueezed a lemon, 
' | ſhould myſelf be among the number of their ad- 
' mirers, I was yeſterday to dine at the Dutcheſs of 
' Ficcagdilly's. My Lord was there. Ned,” ſays 
e to me, Ned,” ſays he, I'll hold gold to ſilver, I 
' tell where you were poaching laſt night. Poach- 

ing, 
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* ing, my Lord,” ſays I ; © faith yon have mitt 4, 
ready; for J ttaid at home, and let the girls poach 0 ed 
„% me, Ihat's my way : I take a tne woman as fene“. 
„ animal's do their prey; ſtand ſtill, and 1woop the: WW © f 
* fall into my mouth.“ 64 
Ah, Tibbs, thou art an happy fellow,” cet“: 
my companion, with looks of infinite pity, © | rope iP! 
« your fortune is as much improved as your uncer. 
ce ſtanding, in ſuch company.” * Improved * re 
plied the other ; ** you ſhall know—but let it gu 1 * pl 
„ farther—a great ſecret—five hundred a year to be 
„gin with. My Lord's word of honour ior ;*—i 5 
„ tis Lordſhip took me down in his own char il © 
© yeſterday, and we had a tete-a-tete dinner in the 


country, where we talked of nothing elſe. I fan 

* cy you forgor, Sir,” cried, 1“ you told us but 3 co 

« this moment of your dining yesterday in town, Wl © 

«Did | ſay ſo?” replied he coolly. To be fon Sw 

« if 1 faid fo, it was fo.—Dined in town ? egad, 15 

„ now do remember, I did dine in town ; but | Do 
* dined in the country too: for, you mult Kom. "Jo 

© my boys, I eat two dinners. By the by, J am 2 

„ prown as nice as the devil in my cating. 11! el a ; 

bug! 


% you a pleaſant affair about that: we were 2 {ei 
party of us to dine at Lady Grogram's, an ante. 
ed piece; but let it go no farther—a ſccret— 
„Well, fays I, I'll hold a thouſand guincas, al 
% ſay done firft, thar—But, dear Charles, yoo ar 
© an honeſt creature; lend me half a crown for a ui 
„ nute or two, or fo, juſt tilt—But hark'e, alk mt 
for it the next time we meet, or it may be twent) 
to one but I forget to pay you.“ 4 1 ove: 
Vhe 
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When he left us, our converſation naturally turn- 
ed upon ſo extraordinary a character. Fits very 
« d;eſs,” cries my friend, ** is not leſs extraordinary 
than his conduct. If you meet him this day, you 
find him in rags; if the next, in embretdery. With 
« thoſe perſons of diſlinction, of whom he talks ſo 
« familiarly, he has ſcarce a coffee-houſe acquaint- 
«ance, However, both for the intereſt of ſociety, 
„and perhaps for his own, heaven has made him 
„poor; and, while all the world perceives his wants, 
he fancies them concealed from every eye. An a- 
« oreeable companion, becauſe he underſtands flat- 
« terv; and all muſt be pleaſed with the firſt part of 
« his converſation, though all are ſure of its ending 
« with a demand on their purſe. While his youth 
* countenances the levity of his conduct, he may thus 
„earn a precarious ſubſiſtence ; but when age comes 
' on, the gravity of which is ingcompatible with buf- 


gad * foonery, then will he find himſelf forſaken by all; 
*J ' condemned, ir. the decline of life, to hang upon 
*. ſome rich family, whom he once deſpiſed, there to 
1 ' undergo all the ingenuity of ſtudied contempt ; to 
1 tel ba employed only as A ſpy upon the ſervants, or a 
me bugbear to fright children into duty.” 
ined 1 3 
et: — — —— — G 
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HERE are ſome acquaintances whom it 1s no 
eaſy matter to ſhake off. My little beau yeſter- 
 overtook me again in one of the public walks, and, 

| ſlapping 


— 
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ſlapping me on the ſhoulder, ſaluted me with an 4 
of the moſt perfect familiarity. His dreſs was ths 
ſame as uſual, except that he had more powder in hi; 
hair, wore a dirtier ſhirt, and had on a pair of tenpl: 
ſpectacles, with his hat under his arm. | 

As I knew him to be an harmleſs amuſing li 5 


. . . - 'n 
thing, I could not return his ſmiles with any degrs- 

* . * o N 8 . ** 

utmoſt intimacy, and in a few minutes diſcuſſed alle. 1 

uſual topics of a general converſation. | 10 


The oddities that marked his character, howerer, 15 
ſoon began to appear: he bowed to ſeveral wel. . | 
dreſſed perſons, who, by their manner of returniug . 10 
the compliment appeared perfect ſtrangers. At - u. 
tervals he drew out a pocket-book, ſeeming to take | 


memorandums before all the company, with much Wh * 

importance and aſſiduity. In this manner he led ne he 

through the length of the whole Mall, freiting u .,, + 

his abſurdities, and fancying my ſelf laughed at, „un. 

well as he by every ſpectator. | | com 

When we were got to the end of our proceſſion, gn. 

« Blaſt me,” cries he, with an air of vivacity, Hoe 

never ſaw the Park ſo thin in my life before ; ter but: 

* 1s no company at all to-day, not a ſingle face , u 

be ſeen.“ * No company !” interrupted 1, per. e b, 

viſhly ; “no company where there is ſuch a cr ag! 

„Why, man, there is too much. What are dern - 
ce thouſands that have been laughing at us, but co. partie 

« pany!“ Lord, my dear,” returned he with the } "tl 

utmoſt good humour, you ſeem immenſely chagti- Hu in 
«ed; but, blaſt me, when the world laughs at He He be. 
« laugh at the world, and ſo we are even. Wi a er 
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Lord Trip, Bill Squaſh the Creolian, and J, ſome- 


times make a party at being ridiculous ; and ſo we 
ar and do a tho ſand things for the joke's ſake, 
; But I ſee you are grave; ſo if you are for a fine 
grave ſentimental companion, you ſhall dine with 
I my wite to-day; J mutt inſiſt on't, I'll introduce 
„ou to Mrs. Tibbs, a lady of as elegant qualifica- 
„tions as any in nature: ſhe was bred (but that's 
between ourſelves) under the inſpection of the 
« Counteſs of Shoreditch. A charming body of 
voice! But no more of that; ſhe ſhall give-us a 
ſong. You fhall ſee my little girl too, Carolina 
Wilhelmina Amelia Tibbs, a ſweet pretty crea- 
ture. I defign her for my Lord Drumſtick's eldeſt 
fon ; but that's In frindſhip, let ir gg no fertucr: 
e ſhe's but fix years old, and yet ſhe walks a minuet, 
ad plays on the guitar immenſely already, I in 
vnd ſhe ſhall be as perfect as poſſible in every ac- 
compliſhment, In the firſt place, I'll make her a 
ion, (-holar; 1/11 teach her Greek myſelf, and I intend 
"1 © learn that language purpoſely to inſtruct her; 
but let that be a ſecret,” ; 
Thus ſaving, without waiting for a reply, he took 
pe by the arm, and hauled me along. We paſſed 
tough many dark alleys and winding ways; for, 
om ſome me tive, to me unknown, he ſeemed to have 
particular averſion to every frequented ſtreet: at 


k 0 . . b * 
| OP", however, we got to the door of a diſmal looking 
gbr in the outlets of the town, where he informed 
t me, 


e de choſe to reſide for the benefit of the air. 

We entered the lower door, which ſeemed ever to 

moit hoſpitably open; and 1 began to aſcend an | 
(3 2 | old ä 
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old and creaking ſtair-caſe; when, as he mounted :: 2 
ſhow me the way, he demanded, whether 1 delighted 
in proſpectsꝰ to which anſwering in the affirmatire, . 
Ihen,“ ſays he, I ſhall ſhow you one of the 60 
** moſt charming out of my windows; we {tall fte 6 
the ſhips failing, and the whole country for twenty 66 
miles round, tip-top quite high. My Lord Swan Wi - 
** would give ten thouſand guineas for ſuch a cre; Wil « 
but, as I ſometimes pleaſantly tell him, I als Mi « 
love to keep my proſpects at home, that my cn 7 
*© may come to fee me the oftener.” 


By this time, we were arrived as high as the ia 90 

would permit us to aſcend, till we came to what le g. 

was facetiouſly pleaſed to call the firſt floor down , e, 

emma; and KO mma at tho door, a volcc with ta 

Scotch accent, from within, demanded, ** M. 

there?“ My conductor anſwered, that it was hin ne 

But this not ſatisfying the querift, the voice 224M ſte; 

repeated the demand; to which he an{wered lov WM ftuc 

than before, and now the door was opened by ar (1 pal: 

maid- ſervant with cautious reluctance, of h 

When we were got in, he welcomed me to t 

houſe with great ceremony, and, turning to tle 007 « 

woman, aſked where her lady was, Good tro! Wi o 

- replied ſhe in the northern dialect, the's wal WW © li} 
5 * your twa ſhirts at the next door, becauſe they 13 
—_ « taken an oath againſt lending out the ub me 
— longer.“ My two ſhirts!” cries he, in a 0 T 
- that faltered with confuſion, ** what does the 10088 ſlatte 
—_— mean?“ „ ken what I mean well enough, tying 
1 plied the other: * ſhe is waſhing your twa f bee 


= „„ the next door, becauſe — Fire and fury, but 
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5 more of thy ſtupid explanations,” cried he: © Go 


| « and inform her we have got company. Were that 
Scotch hag,” continued he, turning to me, ** to 


« be for erer in my family, ſhe would never learn 
« politeneſs, nor forget that abſurd poiſonous accent 
« of her's, or teſtify the ſmalleſt ſpecimen of breed- 


| « ing or high life; and yet it is very ſurprizing too, 


« a3 | had her from a parliament-man, a friend of 
mine, from the Highlands; one of the politeſt men 
jn the world; but that's a ſecret.” 

We waited ſome time for Mrs, Tibbs's arrival, 
during which interval I had a full opportunity * 
ſurreying the chamber and all its furniture, which 
conſiſted of four chairs with old wrought bottoms, 
that he aſſured me were his wife's embroidery; a 
{quere table that had been once japanned, a cradle in 
one corner, a lumber cabinet in the other; a broken 
ſtepherdeſs, and a mandarine without an head, were 
fuck over the chimney ; and round the walls ſeveral 
paltry unframed pictures, which he obſerved were all 
of his own drawing. *© What do you think, Sir, of 
that bead in the corner, done in the manner of 
* Griſoni ? There's the true keeping in it; it is my 
« own face; and, though there happen“ to be no 
* likeneſs, a counteſs offered me a hundred for its 
fellow: I refuſed her, for, hang it, that would be 
* meehanical, you know.” 

The wife, at laſt, made her appearance, at once a 
ſattern and a coquet; much emaciated, but Kill car- 
rying the remains of beauty. She made twenty a- 
pologies for being ſeen in ſuch an odious diſhabille, 
but hoped to be excuſed, as ſhe had ſtaid out all 
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night at Vauxhall Gardens with the Counteſs, whiz 


was exceſſively fond of the horns. © And indeed. 
my dear, added ſhe, turning to her huſband, “ h. 
* Lordſhip drank your health in a bumper.” pos: 
* Jack,” cries he, © a dear goodnatured creature, 
know he loves me. But 1 hope, my dear, you 
* have given orders for dinner : you need make 5 

great preparations neither; there are but three d 
* us; ſomething elegant, and little will do; ; 
© turbot, an ortolan, or a- Or what do you 
think, my dear,” interrupts the wife, of a nic 
pretty bit of ox-cheek, piping hot, oO drefied 
„with a little of my own ſauce ?'—* The very 
e thing,” replied he; it will eat ben with ſons 
ſmart bottled beer; but be ſure to let us have the 
„ ſauce his Grace was ſo fond of. I hate your im. 
« menſe loads of meat; that is country all over, 
te extreme diſguſting to thoſe who are in the kat 
by acquainted with high life.” 

By this time my curioſity began to abate, and my 
appetite to increaſe, The company of fools may at 


- firt make us ſmile, but at laſt never fails of render- 


ing us melancholy. I therefore pretended to reco!- 
lect a prior engagement, and, after having ſhown my 
reſpect to the houſe, by giving the old ſervant 
piece of money at the door, I took my leave; M. 
Tibbs aſſuring me, that dinner, if I ſtaid, would be 


ready at leaſt in leſs than two hours. 
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S it hath been obſerved, that few are better qua- 
IX lifed to give others advice, than thoſe who 
have taken the leait of it themſelves; ſo, in this re- 
ect, I find myſelf perfectly authorized to offer mine; 


: and mult take æave to throw together a few obſerva- 
© ens upon that part of a young man's conduct on his 
8 kmering into life, as it is called. 
0 The moſt uſual way among young men who have 
1 y reſylution of their own, is, firſt to alk one friend's 
„ice, and follow it for ſome time; then to aſk ad- 
% ee of another, and turn to that; ſo of a third, fill 
b. eady, always changing. However, every change 
” {this nature is for the worſe : people may tell you 
an WW: jour being unfit for ſome peculiar occupations in 
e: but heed them not: whatever employment you 
yo with perſeverance and aſſiduity, will be found 
br you; it will be your ſupport in youth, and 


mfort in age. In learning the uſeful part of eve- 
/ profeffion, very moderate abilities will ſuffice : 
feat abilities are generally obnoxious to the poſſeſ- 
rs. Life has been compared to a race; but the al- 
hon {till improves, by obſerving, that the moſt 
ift are ever the moſt apt to ſtray from the courſe, 

io know one profeſſion only, is enough for one 
to En; and this, whatever the profeſſors may 
| you to the contrary, is ſoon learned. Be con- 
Ited, therefore, with one good employment; for 
youu underſtand two at a time, people will give you 
neſs in neither, 
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A conjurer and a taylor once happened to con. 


verſe together. Alas!“ cries the taylor, © whit . 
„an unhappy poor creature am I! If people ever e 
dc take it into their heads to live without clothes, ut 
* am undone ; I have no other trade to have recoue Bil .- 
„ to.” Indeed, friend, I pity you fincerely, 101 
plies the conjurer;“ but, thank heaven, thinks ar: o 
* not quite ſo bad with me: for if on trick ſhould Wi a ! 
« fail, I have an hundred tricks more for them ct., din. 
«© However, if at any time you are reduced to beg. Wi wii. 
„ gary, apply to me, and I will relieve you.” AF Ti: 
famine overſpread the land: the taylor made a ii: WM to 2 
to live, becauſe his cuſtomers could not be witheu von 
clothes; but the poor conjuror, with all his hunde © fl 
tricks, could find none that had money to throw ai 2 
way. It was in vain that he promifed to eat fire, oi © 
to vomit pins; no ſingle creature would relieve hin Wi the x 
till he was at laſt obliged to beg from the very . follo 
lor whoſe calling he had formerly deſpiſed, A 
There are no obftructions more fatal to fortun: WM that, 
than pride and reſentment. If you muſt reſent in none 
juries at all, at leaſt ſuppreſs your indignation Hoden 
you become rich, and then ſhow away. Ihe rein come 
ment of a poor man is like the efforts of a harm! ves 
inſet to ſting; it may get him cruſhed, but canno but, 
defend him. Who values that anger which is co By . 
ſumed only 1n empty menaces ? lex 
Once upon a time, a gooſe fed its young by Wi to bri 
pond-fide ; ; and a gooſe, in ſuch circumſtances, b WM ſufici, 
ways extremely proud, and exceſſively punctilio Ax 
If any other animal, without the leaſt deſign to 0M piece 
fend, happened to paſs that way, the gooſe 25 ref 


mediate 
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nediately at it. The pond, ſhe ſaid, was hers, and 
le would maintain her right in it, and ſupport her 
1010ur, while ſhe had a bill to hiſs, or a wing to 
2 itter. In this manner fhe drove away ducks, pigs, 
and chicken ; nay, even the infidious cat was ſeen 
Jo {camper. A lounging maſtiff, however, happened 
0 pals hy, and thought it no harm if he ſhould lap 
a little of the water, as he was thirſty. The guar- 
dian goote flew at him like a fury, pecked at him 
wih her beak, and ſlapped him with her feathers, 
Tre dog grew angry, and had twenty times a mind 
to give ber a ſly ſnap ; but ſuppretiing his indigna- 
von, becauſe his maſter was vigh, ** A pox take 
 tliee,” cries he, © tor a fool; ſure thoſe who have 

geitner ſtrength nor weapons to fight, at leaft 
* ſhould be civil.“ So ſaying, he went forward to 
the pond, quenched his thirſt in ſpite of the gooſe, and 
tolowed his maſter. 

Another obſtruction to the fortune of youth, is, 
chat, while they are willing to take offence from 
none, they are alſo equally deſirous of giving nobody 
offence, From hence they endeavour to pleaſe all, 
comply with every requeſt, and attempt to ſuit them« 
klies to every company; have no will of their own ; 
but, like wax, catch every contiguous impreſſion, 
Ly thus attempting to give univerſal ſatisfaction, 
toy at laſt find themſelves miſerably drfappointed : 
to bring the generality of admirers on our ſide, it is 
lufficient to attempt pleaſing a very few. 

\ paintee of eminence was once reſolved to finiſh 
piece which ſhould pleaſe the whole world. When, 
the reſ. re, he had drawn a picture, in which his ut- 

moſt 
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moſt ſkill was exhauſted, it was expoſed in the pul. 
lic market-place, with directions at the bottom, tor 
every ſpectator to mark with a bruth, that lay by, 
every limb and feature which ſeemed erroneous. The 
ſpectators came, and, in general, applauded; but, 
each willing to ſhow his talent ar criticiſm, tigmaril. 
ed whatever he thought proper. At evening, when 
the painter came, he was mortiſied to find the pic. 
ture one univerſal blot ; not a ſingle ſtroke that hol 
not the marks of diſapprobation. Not ſatisfied wit 
this trial, the next day he was reſolved to try them 
in a different manner ; and, expoſing his picture 2 
before, defired that every ſpectator would mark tho 
beauties he approved or admired, The people com- 
plied, and the artiſt returning, found his picture co- 
vered with the marks of beauty: every ſtroke that 
had been yeſterday condemned, now received ils 
character of approbation. Well,“ cries the paint 
er, I now find, that the beſt way to pleaſe all the 
„ world, is to attempt pleaſing one half of it. 


—— ¶ X C — 


E 5 353 XIII. 
3 Nature ſeems to have exempted 
this iſland from many of thoſe epidemic evil 
which are ſo fatal in other parts of the world. A 
want of rain, for a few days beyond the expected 
ſeaſon, in ſome parts of the globe, ſpreads famine, 
deſolation, and terror, over the whole country; but 


in this fortunate land of Britain, the inhabitant _ 
| Health 
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health in every breeze, and the huſbandinan erer {ows 
in Joy tul expectation. 

But, though the nation be exempt from real evils, 
it is not more happy on this account than others, 
The people are afflicted, it is true, with neither fa- 
mine nor peſtilence ; but then here is a diſorder pe- 
culiar to the country, which, every ſeaſon, makes 
frange ravages among them: it ſpreads with peſti- 
lential rapidity, and infects almoſt every rank of peo- 
ple; and, what is ſtill more ſtrange, the natives have 
no name for this peculiar malady, though well known 
to foreign phyſicians by the appellation of Epidemic 


lerror 
A ſeaſon 1s never known to paſs in which the peo- 


ple are not viſited by this cruel calamity, in one ſhape 
or another, ſeemingly different, though ever the ſame. 
One ycar it iſſues from a baker's ſhop in the ſhape of 
a fx penny loaf; the next it takes the appearance of 
acomet with a fiery tail; the third it threatens like 
ba lat-bottomed boat; and the fourth it carries con- 
Iernation in the bite of a mad dog. Ihe people, 
when once infected, loſe their reliſn of happineſs, 
ſaunter about with looks of deſpondence, aſk af ter 
the calamities of the day, and receive no comfort but 
1 heighrening each other's diſtreſs. It is infignifi- 
Int how remote or near, how weak or powerful the 
beet of terror may be, when once they reſolve to 
nght, and be frighted : the mereſt trifles ſow con- 
ernation and difinay ; each proportions his fears, 
inc, Not to the object, but to the dread he diſcovers in the 
but, Montenance of others; for, when once the fermenta- 
Qurts tion 
calth | 
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offer to attack them. In ſhort, the whole pehpl 
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tion is begun, it goes on of itſelf, though the origi. 
nal cauſe be diſcontiued which firft ſet it in motion. 

A dread of mad dogs is the epidemic terror which 
now prevails, and the whole nation is at preſent tc. 
tually groaning under the malignity of its influence, 
The people ſally from their houſes with that circum. 
ſpection which is prudent in ſuch as expect a mi! ili 
dog at every tarning. The phyfwian publithes his 
preſcription, the beadle prepares his halter, and a fe 
of unuſual bravery arm themſelves with boots and 
buff gloves, in order to face the enemy, if he {houll 


ſcand bravely upon their defence, and ſeem, bv their Wii: 
preſent ſpirit, to ſhow a reſolution of being camels Ing 
bit by mad dogs no longer. x 

Their manner of knowing whether a dog be mii Wi: ite 
or not, ſomewhat reſembles the ancient Gothic cul- ies 
ton: of trying witches. The old woman ſuſpected o. 
was tied hand and foot, and thrown into the water, 
If ſhe ſwam, then ſhe was inftantly carried off to be 
burnt for a witch; if ſhe ſunk, then indeed ſhe wa 
acquitted of the charge, but drowned in the experi 
ment. In the ſame manner, a crowd gather round Wi, 
a dog ſuſpected of madneſs, and they begin by tea mi. 
ing the devoted animal on every fide, If he attempi ones 
to ſtand upon the defenſive, and bite, then is he un- gh 
animouſly found guilty ; for “ a mad dog 2!2ch 1i/ 
„ ſnaps at every thing.” If, on the contrary, i TY 
ſtri ves to eſcape by running away, then he can expel inf 
no compaſſion; for“ mad dogs always run ſraigh s bee; 
« forward before them.“ ks! 20 
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Th It 1s pleaſant enough for a neutral being like me. 
who has no ſhare in thoſe ideal calamities, to mark 
de ages of this rational diſeaſe, The terror at 
1 rſt feebly enters with a diſregarded ſtory of a little 
cc. cg that had gone through a neighbouring village, 
n- Which was thought to be mad by feveral who had 
11) Wen him, The next account comes, that a maſtiff 
oi through a certain town, and had bit five geeſe, 
fox hich immediately ran mad, foamed at the bill, and 
and Nied in great agonies toon after. Then comes an af- 
n cung hittory of a little boy bit in the leg and gont 
eon to be dipped in the ſalt- water. When the peo- 
bee have ſufficiently ſnuddered at that, they are next 
ongealed with a frightful account of a man who 
35 faid lately to have died from a bite he had re- 
med ſome years before. 'I his relation only pre- 
ares the way for another ſtill more hideous; as, 
vs the maſter of a family, with ſeven ſmall children, 
ere all bit by a mad iap-dog : and how the poor 
aher firſt perceived the infection by calling for a 
ugh: of water, where he ſaw the lap-dog ſwimming 

the cup. | 
Wien epidemic terror is thus once excited, every 
orning comes loaded with ſome new diſaſter, As in 
ones of ghoſts, cach loves to hear the account, 
vugh it only ſerves to make him uneaſy ; fo, here, 
Kh liſtens with eagerneſs, and adds to the tidings 
th new circumſtances of peculiar hortor, A lady, 
inftance, in the country, of very weak nerves, 
s been. frighted by the barking of a dog; and this, 
u too frequently happens. Ihe ſtory ſoon is im- 
Mg, and ſpreads, that a mad dog had trighted a 
8 H lady 
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lady of diſtinction. "Theſe circumſtances 5:2in 0. 
grow terrible before they have reached the and . 
bouring village; and there the report is, that a lady 1 
of quality was bit by a mad maſtiff. This account 
every moment gathers new ſtrength, and grows mote 
diſmal as it approaches the captital ; and, by the time 
it has arrived in town, the lady is deſcribed with wi] 
eyes, foaming mouth, running mad upon all-tour, 
barking like a dog, biting her ſervants, and at [al 
{mothered between two beds, by the advice of ter 
doctors; while the mad maſtifF is, in the mean une, 
ranging the whole country over, flavering at the 
mouth and ſeeking whom he may devour. 

My landlady, a good-natured woman, but a little 
credulous, wal:ed me ſome mornings ago betore the 
uſual hour, with horror and aſtoniſhment in ker 119k 


was 
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She defired me, if I had any regard for my ſate un 
to keep within; for, a tew days ago, ſo diſmal an ac 105 
cident had happened, as to put all the world up |... 
their guard. A mad dog, down in the country, Mn te 
aſſured me, had bit a farmer, who ſoon ber ming dog 
mad, ran into his own yard, and bit a fine brincled __ 
cow: the cow quickly became as mad as the nav] 10, 
began to foam at the mouth and raiſing hericii vr ag. 
walked about on her hind legs, ſometimes ma ff 0 


like a dog, and ſometimes attempting to tak 3 | 
the farmer. Upon examining the grounds of i 
ftory, I found my landlady had it from one neigh 
bout, who had it from another neighbour, who heat 
it from very good authority. 
Were moſt flories of this nature well examined,! 
would be found, that numbers of ſuch as have A eatur, 
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leid to ſuffer, were no way injured; and that of thoſe 
who have been actually bitten, not one in an hundred 
was bit by a mad dog. Such accounts in general, 
therefore, only ſerve to make the people miſerable by 
ſelſe terrors, and ſometimes fright the patient into 
«tual phrenzy, by creating thoſe very {ymptoms they 
pretend to deplore. 

But, even allowing three or four to die in a ſcaſon 


cf this terrible death, (and four is probably too large 


conceſſion, yet ſtill it is not confidered how many 
re preſerved in their health and in their property by 
his devoted animal's ſervices. 'The midnight rob- 
ris kept at a diſtance; the inſidibus thief is often 
erefted ; the healthful chaſe repairs many a worn 
onſtitution; and the poor man finds in his dog a 
villing aſſiſtant eager to leſſen his toil, and content 
7th the ſmallef retribution. | 
A dog,” ſays one of the Engliſh poets, ** is an 
' honeſt creature, and I am a friend to dogs. Of 
Li the beaſts that graze the lawn, or hunt the foreſt, 
dog is the only animal that, leaving his fellows, 
nempts to cultivate the friendſhip of man; to man 
e looks in all his neceſſities, with a ſpeaking eye, 
t aſſiſtance ; exerts, for him, all the little ſervice in 
s power with chearfulneſs and pleaſure « for bim, 
ats famine and fatigue with patience and reſigna- 
on; no injuries can abate his fidelity; no diſtreſs 
duce him to forſake his benefactor : ſtudious to 
kale, and fearing to offend, he is ſtill an humble, 
dtaſt dependent; and in him, alone. fawning is not 
try, How unkind, then, to torture this faithful 
Sure, who has left the foreſt to claim the protec- 
H 2 tion 
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tion of man! How redete a return to the truſty 
animal for all its Wm, 
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GE, that leſſens the enjoyment of liſe, increase an 
our deſire of living. Thoſe dangers ui? 
in the vigour of youth, we had learned to deſpiſe, .. 


ſume new terrors as we grow old. Our caution in. but 
creaſing as our vears increaſe, fear becomes at H! 
the prevailing paſſion of the mind; and the {mall M1! 
mainder of life is taken up in uſeleſs efforts to be ral 
off our end, or provide for a continued exiſtence. 0 
Strange contradiction in our nature, and to Wi. 
even the wiſe are liable ! If I ſhould judge of 
part of life which lies before me, by that ab 
have already feen, the proſpect is hideous. Fxper | 
ence tells me, that my paſt enjoyments have broug bitu 
no real felicity; and ſenſation aſſures me, that tho fond 
I have felt, are ſtronger than thoſe which are yet ports 
come. Yet experience and ſenſation in van | weeds 
ſuade; hope, more powerful than either, dreſſes mn fon 
the diſtant proſpect in fancied beauty ; ſome happ bey 
neſs, in long perſpective, ſtill beckons me to purſoe ED 
and, like a loſing gameſter, every new diſappan_y . 
ment increaſes my ardour to continue the game. Ct 
Whence then is this increaſed love of lite, v lk m, A 
grows upon us with our years? whence comes E 


that we thus make greater eforts to preſc: re. out 4 
ty 
iſtence, at a period when it becomes ſcarce worth . 
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eeping? Ts it that Nature, attentive to the preſer- 
ation of mankind, increaſes our wiſhes to live, while 
re leflens our enjoyments ? and, as ſhe robs the ſenſes 
of every pleaſure, equips imagination in the ſpoils ? 
[i would be inſupportable to an old man, who, 
aded with infirmities, feared death no more than 
when in the vigour of manhood : the numberleſs ca- 
amities of decaying Nature, and the conſciouſneſs 


ruſty 


eaſes 75 | t 
% Wiſe (671iving every pleaſure, would at once induce him, 
nch, : be 

„ bis own hand, to terminate the ſcene of miſery: 
* but, happily, the contempt of death forſakes him at 
nem. - 


1 time when it could only be prejudicial; and life 
acquires an imaginary value, in proportion as its real 


value is no more. 
Our attachment to every object around us dae. 


, in general, from the length of our acquaintance 
withit, ** I would not chooſe,” ſays a French phi- 
loſopher, “ to ſee an old poſt pulled up with which 


Ibituated to a certain ſet of objects, inſenſibly becomes 
fond of ſeeing them; viſits them from habit, and 
parts from them with reluctance. From hence pro- 
teeds the avarice of the old in every kind of poſſeſ- 
fon: they love the world, and all that it produces; 
bey love life and all its advantages; not becauſe it 
sies them pleaſure, but becauſe they have known it 
long. 

Chinvang the Chaſte, aſcending the throne of Chi- 
ts, commanded that all who were unjuſtly detained 
in priſon, during the preceding reigns, ſhould be ſet 
free. Among the number who came to thank their 
telveter on this occaſion, there appeared a majeſtic 
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bad been long acquainted.” A mind long ha- 
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old man, who, falling at the emperor's feet, adac, 
ſed him as follows: Great father of China, bea. 
* a wretch, now eighty-five years old who was nn off 
up in a dungeon at the age of twenty-two. I var 
© impriſoned though a ſtranger to crime, or withon 
being even confronted by my accuſers. I har 
* now lived in folitude and darkneſs for more thy 
fifty years, and am grown familiar with diſtrek, 
As yetdazzled with the ſplendour of that ſun t 
* which you have reſtored me, I have been Man 
** ing the ſtreets to find out ſome friend that u 
** aſſiſt, or relieve, or remember me: but my friends 
« my family, and relations, are all dead, and 1 an 
* forgotten. Permit me then, O Chinvang, to wear 
* out the wretched remains of life in my former pr. 
« ſon: the walls of my dungeon are to me mot 
e pleaſing than the moſt ſplendid palace. I hai uot 
long to live, and ſhall be unhappy except [I ijend 
the reſt of my days where my youth was palled; 
in that priſon from whence you were pleaſed to . 
jeaſe me.” « | 
The old man's paſſion for confinement is ſimilar to 
that we all have for life, We are habituated to tie 
priſon, we lock round with diſcontent, are diſplcaſed 
with the abode, and yet the length of our captivity 
only increaſes our fondneſs for the cell. Ihe trees 
we have planted, the houſes we have built, or the por 
ſterity we have begotten, all ſerve to bind us cloſer 
to the earth and embitter our parting. Life ſues 
the young like a new acquaintance : the companion, 
as yet unexhauſted, is at once inſtrutive and amoſ- 
ing; its company pleaſes : yet, for all this it is but 
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Idle regarded. To us, who are declined in years, 
clioll i lite ap pers like an old friend; its jeſts have been an- 
bu tcp ated in former aer it hath no new ſto- 
va] do make us ſmile, no new improvement with which 
hoot to ſurprize ; yet ſtill we love it: deſtitute of every 
ve ee jowment, ſtill we love it; huſband the waſting trea- 
tau furc with increaſing frugality, and feel all the poig- 
ſtreſs, nancy of anguiſh in the fatal ſeperation. 

nt dir Philip Mordaunt was young, beautiful, fincere, 


ne- brave, an Engliſhman. He had a complete fortune 


oe bis own, and the love of the king his maſter, 
end, WW vbich was equivalent to riches. Life opened all her 
an reaſures before him, and promiſed a long ſucceſſion 


wear et happineſs. © He came; taſted of the entertainment, 


c pu ive vas diſguſted even at the beginning. He pro- 
more tec an averſion to living; was tired of walking 
- 10: bond the ſame circle; had tried every enjoyment, 
endend found them all grow weaker at every repetition, 
f lite be, in youth, ſo diſpleaſing,“ cried he to 
himſelf, © what will it appear when age comes on? 
Il it be at preſent indifferent, ſure it will then be 
" execrable.” - This thought embittered every re- 
fcction ; till at laſt, with all the ſerenity of pervert- 
d rcaſon, he ended the debate with a piſtol! Had 
this ſelf-deluded man been apprized, that exiſtence 
prows more deſirable to us the longer we exiſt, he 
ould then have faced old age without ſhrink ing; h 
ould have boldly dared to live; and ſerved that ſo- 
ety by his future aſſiddity, which he bafcly injured 
y his deſertion. 
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OREIGNERS obſerve, that there are no lag 

in the world more beaut iful or more ilLdregt 
than thoſe of England. Our countrywomen base 
been compared to thoſe pictures, where the face 
the work of Raphael, but the draperies thrown ©; 
by ſome empty pretender, defitute of taſte, and cn. 
ticely unacquainted with deſign. 

If I were a poet, I might obſerve on this occafcn 
that fo much beauty, ſet off with all the advantages 
of dreſs, would be too powerful an antagoniſt for th; 
oppoſite ſex ; and therefore it was wiſely order, 
that our ladies ſhould want taſte, left their admires er 
ſhould entirely want reaſon. bo 

But, to confeſs a truth, I do not find they hare; 
greater averſion to fine clothes than the women He 
any other country what ſoever. I cannot fancy ne. 
a ſhopkeeper's wife in Cheapſide has a greater ter. are 
derneſs for the fortune of her huſband, than a ci. a 
zen's wife in Paris; or that Miſs in a boarding 
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ſelle in a nunnery. 
Although Paris may be accounted the ſoil in which 


almoſt every faſhion takes its riſe, its influence is nt- 


ver ſo general there as with us. "They ſtudy the_h bet 
the happy method of uniting grace and faſhion, and My 
never excuſe a woman for "being awkwardly dref{:4 “ 
by ſaying her clothes are in the mode. A Fren 5 
woman is a perfect architect in dreſs; ſhe neve! * 


with Gothic Ignorance, mixes the orders: ſhe neve 
trick 


r 


ticks out a ſquabby Doric ſhape with Corinthian 
fnery ; or, to ſpeak without metaphor, ſhe conforms 
to a oeneral faſhion, only when it happens not to be 
yugnant to private beauty. 

The Engliſh ladies, on the contrary, ſeem to have 


bee Wn other ſtandard of grace but the run of the town. 
(e If faſnion give the word, every diſtinction of beauty, 
\ cit WI corn plexion, or ſtature, ceaſes. Sweeping trains, 
en Praman bonnets, and trollopees, as like each other 
if cut from the ſame piece, level all to one ſtand- 
if art, The Mall, the gardens, and play-houſes, are 
tage led with ladies in uniform; and their whole appear- 
tee ſhows as little variety or tatte, as if their clothes 
1-1 a vie beſpoke by the colonel of a marching regiment, 
vices or fancied by the artiſt who dreſſes the three batta- 
bons of guards, 
"ave But not only the ladies of every ſhape and com- 
en A blexion, but of every age too, are poſſeſſed of this 
„un 4naccountable pation tor levelling all diſtinction in 
ter- es. The lady of no quality travels faſt behind the 
1 ci lady of ſome quality; and a woman of ſixty is as 
rding WY gaudy as her grand-daughter. A friend of mine, a 
em. 200d-natured old man, ag uſed me, the other day, 
with an account of his journey to the Mill. It 
which forms, in his walk thither, he, for ſome time, follow- 
is ne. £1 a lady, who, as he thought by her dreſs, was a 
then gicl of fifteen : It was airy, elegant and youthful. 


„ e , old friend had called up all his poetry on this 
refſed occafion, and fancied twenty Cupids prepared for 
execution in every folding of her white negli gee ; he 


ren 
deren bd prepared his imagination for an angel's face. 
neve But, what was his mortification to find, that the ima- 


ginary 
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ginary goddeſs was no other than his coufir Ian 
ſome years older than himſelf! 

But, to give it in his own words: After the 
* tranſports of our firſt ſaluted, ſaid he, were over 
«« I could not avoid running my eye over her whele 
appearance. Her gown was of cambric, cut ſhirt 
before, in order to diſcover an high-licel-d {hc 
« which was buckled almoſt to the toe. Her ca 
&© conſiſted of a few bits of cambric, and flowers gf 
te painted paper ſtuck on one fide of her head. Her 
4% boſom, that had felt no hand bur the hand of time 
« theſe twenty years, roſe, ſuing to he preſſed. | 
* could, indeed, have wiſhed her more than an hand. 
% kerchief of Pariſnet to ſhade her beauties ; for, x 
* Tafſo ſays of the roſe-bud, © Quanto fe mofn 
*« men tanto e piu bella.” A female breaft is gere- 


rally thought more beautiful, as it is more ſparing. 


ly diſcovered. 


** As my couſin had not put on all his finery for 
* nothing, ſhe was at that time ſally ing out to the 
* Park, when I had overtaken her. Percciving, 
* however, that I bad on my beſt wig, fhe offered, 
if I would 'ſquire her thre, to ſend home the foot- 
* man. Though I trembled for our reception ig 
* public, yet I could not, with any civility, refuſe: 
* ſo, to be as gallant as poſſible, I took her band in 
e my arm, and thus we marched on together. 

* When we made our entry at the Park, two anti- 
quated figures, ſo polite and ſo tender, ſoon attract 
ed the eyes of the company. As we made our wy 
among crowds, who were out to ſhow their forerv as 


well as we, wherever we came, I perceived wt 
hrougit 
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brought good-humour with us. The polite could 
not forbear ſmiling, and the vulgar burſt out into a 
borſe-laugh at our groteſque figures. Couſin Han- 
nah, who was perfectly conſcious of the rectitude of 
ber own appearance, attributed all this mirth to the 
oddity of mine; while I as cordially placed the whole 
to her account. Thus, from being two of the beſt- 
natured creatures alive, before we got halt-way up 
tie Mall, we both began to grow peeviſh, and, like 
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Het io mice on a {tring, endeavoured to revenge the im- 
time eertinence of the ſpectators upon each other. I 
g. In amazed, couſin Jeffery,” ſays Miſs, “ that I 


1nd. (can never get you to dreſs like a Chriſtian. I 


r. 2; new we fhould have the eyes of the Park upon 


( 


or as, with your great wig ſo frizzled, and yet fo 
one. EG begoarly, and your monſtrous muff. I hate thoſe 
rin;. WY cdious muffs. I could have patiently borne a 


nticiſm on all the reſt of my equipage ; but, as I 
pad always a peculiar veneration for my muff, I 
vuld not torbear being piqued a little; and, throw- 
Ing my eyes with a ſpiteful air on her boſom, ** I 
could heartily wiſh, Madam,” replied I, that, 
for your ſake, my muff u as cut into a tippet.” | 
As my couſin, by this time, was grown heartily 
named of her gentleman-uſher, and as I was never 
very fond of any kind of exhibition my ſelf, it was 
Vtually agreed, to retire for a while to one of the 
fats, and from that retreat remark on others, as free- 
as they had remarked on us. 7; bal 
Men ſeated, we continued filent for ſome time, 
aployed in very different ſpeculations. I regarded 
Ke hole company, now, paſſing in review before me, 
a as 
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as arawn out merely for my amuſemen“. For my 


entertainment, the beauty had, all that morning 


been improving her charms ; the beau had pur © 
lace, and the young doctor a big wig, mercy ty 
pleaſe me. But quite different were the 1{-ntimenty 
of couſin Hannah. Ohe regarded every weil-diiih! 
woman 3s A victorious rival: hated every face chit 
ſeemed dreſſed in good humour, or wore the Supa. 
ance of greater happineſs than her own. | percen: 
ed her uncaſineſs, and attempted to leflen it, by d. 
ſerving, that there was no company in the ark ty. 
day. Jo this ſhe readily aſſented; “ and yet,” (a 
ſhe, © it is full enough of ſcrubs of ene kind or an 
„her.“ My ſmiling at this obſervation, gate hz: 
ſpirits to putſue the bent of her inclination ; an 
now ſhe began to exhibit her {kill in ſecret hiſton, 
as ſhe found me diſpoſed to liſten. Obſerve,” (ws 
fhe to me, that old woman in tawdry filk, nc 
dreſſed out beyond the faſhion : that is MI Bid, 
Evergreen. Miſs Biddy it ſeems has money; an! 


as ſhe conſiders that money was never ſo ſcarce ! 


it is now, ſhe ſeems reſolved to keep what ſhe 12 
«« to herſelf, She is ugly enough, you fſce : yet, 
* aſſure you, ſhe has refuſed feveral offers, t 
* my own knowledge, within this twelvenont). 
Let me ſee; three gentlemen from Ireland, vi 
*« ſtudy the law, two waiting captains, her dot, 
*«« 3nd a Scotch preacher, who had like to hare ct 


* ried her off. All her time is paſſed betwixt ck: 


** neſs and finery. Thus ſhe ſpends the whole weck 


% in a cloſe chamber, with no other company but 


her monkey, her apothecaty and cat; and come 
| « qreiks 
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« Greſſed out to the Park every Sunday, to ſhow her 
„ airs, to get new lovers, to catch a new cold, and 
to make new work for the doctor. 

„here goes Mrs. Roundabout. I mean the fat 
lady in the luteſtring trollopee. Between you and 
, ſhe is but a cutler's wife. See how ſhe's dreſſ- 


ed, as fine as hands and pins can make her, while 


her two marriageable daughters, like bunters in 
« ſtuff gowns, are now taking fixpenny worth of tea 
„at the White-conduit-houſe. Odius paſs, how 
« ſhe waddles along, with her train two yards, be- 
« hind her! She puts me in mind of my Lord Ban- 
tam's Indian ſheep, which are obliged to have their 
monſtrous tails trundled along in a go-cart. For 
"all her airs, it goes to her huſband's heart to ſee 
„four yards of good luteſtring wearing againſt the 
„ground, like one of his knives on a grinditone. 
„lo ſpeak my mind, couſin Jeffery, I never liked 
" thoſe tails; for, ſuppoſe a young fellow ſhould be 
* rude, and the lady ſhould offer to ſtep back in the 
tight, inſtead of retiring, ſhe tread upon her train, 


and falls fairly on her back; and then you know, 


" couſin—her clothes may be ſpoiled. 

Ha! Miſs Mazzard ! I knew we ſhould not miſs 
Aber in the Park; ſhe in the monſtrous Prufſian 
"bonnet. Miſs, though fo very fine, was bred a 
* milliner, and might have had ſome cuſtom if ſhe 
dad minded her buſineſs; but the girl was fond of 
'" finery, and inftead of dreſſing her cuſtomers, laid 
" out all her goods in adorning herſelf, Every new 
" gown ſhe put on impaired her credit; ſhe ſtill how- 
"erer went on, improving her appearance, and leſſen- 
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ed her at a diſtance, and approached to ſalute her, 


hauſted all his fortune in relieving the wants of the 
diſtreſſed. The petitioner never ſued in vain; ii6 
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ing her little 8 and 1s now, you fee, become 
* a belle and a bankrupt.” 

My couſin was proceeding in her remarks, which 
were interrupted by the approach of the very lady 
ſhe had been ſo freely deſcribing. Miſs had perceiy. 


I found, by the warmth of the two ladies protct:. 

tions, that they had been long intimate eſteemed 

friends and acquaintance, Both were ſo pleaſed 

at this happy rencounter, that they were reſolved 

not to part for the day. So we all croſſed the Park 

together, and I ſaw them into a hackney-coach at 
. James's,” 
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V HERE Tauris lifts its head above the ſtorm, 
and preſents nothing to the fight of the di. 
tant traveller, but a proſpect of nodding rocks, fal- 
ing torrents, and all the variety of tremendous na. 
ture; on the bleak boſom of this frightful mountain, 
ſecluded from ſociety, and deteſting the ways of men, 
lived Aſem the Man-hater. | 
Aſem had ſpent his youth with men; had ſhared 
in their amuſements; and had been taught to lore 
his fellow-creatures with the. moſt ardent affection: 
but, from the tenderneſs of his diſpoſition, he ex. 
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xeaty traveller never paſſed his door: he only deſiſt- 
ed from doing good, when he had no longer the 
kick WY (over of relieving. 

lad From a fortune thus ſpent in benevolence, he ex- 
rected a grateful return from thoſe he had formerly 


2 tlieved, and made his application with confidence of 
cd. Nrdreſs: the ungrateful world ſoon grew weary of 
me Nis importunity ; for pity is but a ſhort-lived paſſion. 
ae ee ſoon, therefore, began to view mankind in a very 
different light from that in which he had before be- 


held them. He perceived a thouſand vices he had 
ever before expected to exiſt : Wherever he turned, 
1gratitude, diſſimulation, and treachery. contributed 
0 increaſe his deteſtation of them. Reſolved there- 
ore to continue no longer in a world which he hat- 
„ and which repaid his deteſtation with contempt. 
e retired to this region of ſterility, in order to brood 
ner his reſentment in ſolitude, and converſe with the 
only honeſt heart he knew, namely, with his own. 
A cave was his only ſhelter from the inclemency 
{ the weather; fruits gathered with difficulty from 
be mountain's fide, his only food ; and his drink was 
iehed with danger and toil from the headlong tor- 
nt. In this manner he lived, ſequeſtered from ſo- 
jety, paſſing the hours in meditation, and ſometimes 
zulting that he was able to live independently of his 
low - creatures. 
At the foot of the mountain, an extenſi ve lake diſ- 
red its glaſſy boſom, reflecting on its broad ſut- 
te the impending horrors of the mountain. Io 
8 capacious mirror he would ſometimes deſcend, 
d, reclinjn its ſteep bank, cat an eager look 

g on its ſteep „caſt an eag 
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free from vice, all would be uniformity, harmony 
* and order, A world of moral rectitude, ſhould bd 
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on the ſmooth expanſe that lay before him. Hel 
beautiful, he often cried, '* is Nature]! how lone. 
lx, even in her wildeſt ſcenes! How finely con. 
«« traſted is the level plain that Iies beneath me, with 

* yon awful pile that hides its tremendous head in 
clouds! But the beauty of theſe ſcenes is no. 
** way comparable with their utility ; from herce an 
hundred rivers are ſupplied, which diſtribute heath 
and verdure to the various countzies through which 
they flow. Every part of the univerſe is beaut 
** ful, juſt, and wiſe : but man, vile man, is 2 ſok. 
eiſm in nature, the only monſter in the creation 
** Tempeſts and whirlwinds have their uſe ; but vic 
*+ ous, ungrateſul man, is a Blot in the fair page of 
** univerſal beauty, Why was I born of that deref 
ed ſpecies, whoſe vices are almoſt a reproach to ti 
«© i dom of the divine Creator! Were men entirl 


the reſult of a perfectly moral agent. Why, wh 
„ then, O Alla! muſt I be thus confined in darkneis 
* doubt, and deſpair !”” ; 

Juſt as he uttered the word Deſpair, he was goin 
to plunge into the lake beneath him, at once 10 f 
tisty his doubts, and put a period to his as ciory 
when ke pe rceived a mott majeſtic being w alkinge 
the ſarface of the water, and approaching the ban 
on which he ſtood. So unexpected an object at 03 
checked his purpoſe : he ſtopped, contemplated, a 
faucied he ſaw ſomething awful and divine in his 
pect. 
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© Son of Adam, cried the genius, ©& ſtop thy 
« raſh purpoſe ; the father of the faithful has ſeen 
„thy juſtice, thy integrity, thy miſeries, and hath 
« ſent me to afford and adminiſter relief. Give me 
thine hand, and follow, without trembling, where- 
« ever I ſhall lead. In me behold the genius of con- 
« jiction, kept by the great Prophet, to turn from 
« their errors thoſe who go aſtray, not from curioſi- 
« ty, but a rectitude of intention, Follow me, and 
„be wiſe,” 

Aſem immediately deſcended upon the lake, and 
his guide conducted him along the ſurface of the wa- 
ter, till, coming near the centre of the lake, they 
both began to ſink; the waters cloſed over their 
heads ; they deſcended ſeveral hundred fathoms, till 
Aſem, juſt ready to give up his life as inevitably loſt, 
ound himſelf with his celeſtial guide in another 
world, at the bottom of the waters, where human 
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rmony ; 
1111 boot had never trod before. His aftoniſhment was 
v. a eerond deſcription, when he ſaw a ſun like that he 


had left, a ſerene ſky over his head, and blooming 
rrdure under his feet. | 
«] plainly perceive your amazement,” ſaid the 
genius; © but ſuſpend it for a while. This world 
vas formed by Alla, at the requeſt, and under the 
" infpection of our great Prophet; who once enter- 
" tuned the ſame doubts which filled your mind 
'when I found you, and from the conſequence of 
F which you were ſo lately reſcued. Ihe rational 
inhabitants of this world. are formed agreeable to 
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lun other reſpects it reſembles your earth, but dif- 


your own ideas; they are abſolutely without vice. 
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fers from it in being wholly inhabited by men i 
never do wrong. If you find this world more ; 
*< greeable than that you ſo lately left, you have freq 
permiſſion to ſpend the remainder of your days ; 
it; but permit me, for ſome time, to attend vou 
that 1 may filence your doubts, and make you het 
ter acquainted with your company and your ne; 
habitation,” 
«© A world without vice! Rational beings withoy 
1mmorality !”” cried Aſem, in a rapture; [ thank 
thee, O Alla, who haft at length heard my pet 
tions: this, this indeed will produce happine'; Wi 
ecſtaſy and eaſe. O for an immortality, to cn 
it among men who are incapable of ingratitudei« 
injuſtice, fraud, violence, and a thouſand cit 
crimes, that render ſociety miſerable !” | 
« Ceaſe thine exclamations,” rephed the genius 
Look around thee ; reflect on every object and ee 
tion before us, and communicate to me the re e 
of thine obſervations. Lead wherever you thiul 
proper, I ſhall be your attendant and inſtructor,” 
Aſem and his companion travelled on in ſilence mM IT 
ſome time, the former being entirely loſt in aftoni'ngW; 
ment; but, at laſt, recovering his former ſerenity, er 
could not help obſerving, that the face of the coun 
try bore a near reſemblance to that he had left, e. 
cept that this ſubterranean world &1i ſeemed to re 
tain its primeval wildneſs, un 
Here, cried Aſem, I perceive animals fen 
'« prey, and others that ſeem only deſigned for the 
_ ** ſubliſtence : it is the very ſame in the world ca 
ver our hcads, But had I been permitted 0 in IN 
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en v8" trot our Prophet, I would have removed this de- 
ore fed, and formed no voracious or deſtructive ani- 
e fe mals, which only prey on the other parts of the 
avs creation.“ Your tenderneſs for inferior animals 
d vous, J find, remarkable, ſaid the genius, ſmiling. 
2u bet But, with regard to meaner creatures, this world 
ur ne exactly reſembles the other; and, indeed, for ob- 
« rjous reaſons; for the earth can ſupport a more 
vithouſiconſiderable number of animals, by their thus be- 
than oi coming food for each other, than if they had lived 
v pet: entirely on the vegetable productions. So that a- 
pinels Wi nimals of different natures thus formed, inſtead of 
ende ſſening their multitude, ſubſiſt in the greateſt 
tituce i” number poſſible. But let us haften on to the in- 
cette babited country before us, and fee what that offers 
for inſtruction.“ | | 
genug They ſoon gained the utmoſt verge of the foreſt, 
and Wind entered the country inhabited by men without 
e reſuſ ce; and Aſem anticipated in idea the rational de- 
ibu ent he hoped to experience in ſuch an innocent ſo- 
uctor. Mey. But they had ſcarce left the confines of the 
ce food, when they beheld one of the inhabitants fly- 
toni. with haſty ſteps, and terror in his countenance, 
ity, om an army of ſquirrels that cloſely purſued him. 
co, Heavens!“ cried Aſem, why does he fly? What 
ic, en he fear from animals ſo contemptible?” He 
to 10d ſcarce ſpoke, when he perceived two dogs pur- 
ung another of the human ſpecies, who, with equal 
als ro and haſte attempted to avoid them. This,” 
„the Wried Aſem to his guide, is truly ſurprizing ; nor 
>. o can ] conceive the reaſon for ſo ſtrange an action.“ 
to 10 very ſpecies of animals,” replied the genius, 
«. Friel | | «© hag 
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&« has, of late, grown very powerful in this country; 
„ for the inhabitants, at firſt, thinking it un jutt to 
* uſe either fraud or force in deſtroying them. ther 
* have inſenfibly increaſed, and now frequently n. 


„for 
« the 
” me 


« yage their harmleſs frontiers.” But they ſhould ; . 
« have been deſtroyed,” cried Aſem; * you {ce te.. ws 
conſequence of ſuch neglect. “ Where 1s then 1 *. 
« that tendernefs you ſo lately expreſſed for ſuborii. . led 
nate animals? replied the genius, ſmiling : © v, "Wop 
ſeem to have forgot that branch of juſtice.. ©] 3 55 
© muſt acknowledge my miſtake,” returned Aſen „pes 
I am now convinced that we muit be guilty ot ti WWW. c. 
* ranny and injuſtice to the brute creation, it ve A Bn 
„ would enjoy the world ourſelves, But let us no WM. alk 
*« longer obſerve the duty of man to theſe irrational « All 
« creatures, but ſurvey their connections with on: WM. hi 
4 another.” | 0 
As they walked farther up the country, the more 1 wit 
he was ſurprized to ſee no veſtiges of handſome „ wit 
houſes, no cities, nor any mark of elegant delign, 81. 
His conductor perceiving his ſurprize, obferred, Ih. ne 
the inhabitants of this new world were perfectly con- Wi « .1,. 
tent with their ancient ſimplicity ; each had an hour, ne 
which, though homely, was ſufficient to lodge his Wi « ..... 
little family; they were too good to build hoſes, « 6qu 
which could only increafe their own pride, and the bern 


envy ofthe ſpectator; what they built was for con-. 
venience, and not for ſhow. ** At leaft, then,” {ai 
Aſem, they have neither architects, painters, t Þ 
« ſtatuartes, in their ſeciety; but theſe are idle arts 5 
and may be ſpared. However, before I {pcn! 8 - 
much more time here, you ſhould haye my thass 
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„or introducing me into the ſociety of ſome of 
their wiſeſt men: there is ſcarce any pleaſure to 
„me equal to a refined converſation ; there is 
* nothing of which 1 am fo enamoured as wiſe 
dom, © Wiſdom !” replied his inſtructor, ** how 
© ridiculous! We have no wiſdom here for we have 
no occaſion for it; true wiſdom ts only a know- 
edge of our own duty. and the duty of others to 
s: hut of what uſe is ſuch wiſdom here? each in- 
« tvitively pertorms what is right in himſelf and ex- 
pects the ſame from others. If, by wiſdom, you 
+ ſhould mean vain curioſity and empty ſpeculation ; 
as ſuch pleaſures have their origin in vanity lux- 
 ury, or avarice we are too good to purſue them.“ 
« All this may be right ” ſays Aſem; but me- 
thinks J obſerve a ſolitary diſpoſition prevail a- 
* mong the people; each family Keeps ſeparately 
„within their own precints without ſociety, or 
« without intercourſe,” That indeed is true re- 
ay the cther ; here is no eſtabliſhed ſociety ; nor 
« ſhould there be any: all ſocieties are made either 
through ſear or friendſhip ; the people we are a- 
„wong are too good to fear each other; and there 
© are no motives to private triendſhip, where all are 
« equally meritorious,” ** Well then” ſaid the 
ſceyric. ** as I am to ſpend my time here if I am to 
© have neither the polite arts, nor wiſdom, nor friend- 
ſhip in ſuch a world, I mould be glad, at leaſt, of 
* an eaſy companion, who may tell me his thoughts, 
and to whom I may communicate mine.” ** And 
* towhat purpoſe ſhould either do this?” ſays the 
genus: „ flattery or r curioſity are vicious motives, 
« and 
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« and never allowed of here; and wiſdom is out ot 
« the queſtion.” 

« Still, however,” ſaid Aſem, the inhabitant | 
* muſt be happy; each is contented with his own indu 
«« poſſeſſions, nor avariciouſly endeavours to heap up ol an 
more than is neceſſary for his own. ſubſiitence ; knce 
« each has therefore leiſure to pity thoſe that ſtand here. 
*« in need of his compaſſion.” He had ſcarce ſpoken n,? 
when his ears were aſſaulted with the lamentations cf am! 
a wretch who ſat by the way-ſide, and, in the mo? [IF 
deplorable diſtreſs, ſeemed gently to murmur at he end. 
own miſery. Aſem immediately ran to his relief, Wi butt 
and found him in the laſt ſtage of a conſumption, hid 
“Strange, cried the ſon of Adam, that men who wiſde 
«© are free from vice ſhould thus ſuffer ſo much mi- tus 
« ſery without relief!” Be not ſurprized, ſaid be 
the wretch who was dying; would it not be the ase 
* utmoſt unjuſtice for beings, who have on)y juſt (ut- which 
* ficient to ſupport themſelves, and are content with WW '%7 41s 
« a bare ſubſiſtence, to take it from their own mouths Mat 1 
* to put it into mine? They never are poſſeſſed of pratitt 
« fingle meal more than is neceſſary ; and what is r 
e barely neceſſary, cannot be diſpenſed with... | hey ne 
© ſhould have been ſupplied with more than is necet- ny 01 
* ſary,” cried Aſem; and yet I contradict my Fee m 
* own opinion but a moment before: . all is doubt, He h 
c perplexity, and confuſion. Even the want of in. ar of 
« gratitude is no virtue here, ſince they never rece!- bond | 
c ed a favour. 'I hey have, however, another excels onthe, 
« lency yet behind; the love of their country is full, WiWiginar 
5 I hope, one of their darling virtues.” * Peace, ene 
* Aſem,” replicd the guardian, with a countenance IF) plac 
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ot leſs ſevere than beautiful, nor forfeit all thy 
pretenſions to wiſdom : the ſame ſelfiſh motives by 
« which we prefer our own intereſt to that of others, 
' induce us to regard our country preferably to that 


of another. Nothing leſs than univerſal benevo- 


']ence is free from vice, and that you ſee is practiſed 
here.“ Strange!“ cries the diſappointed pil- 
rim, in an agony of diſtreſs ; ** what ſort of a world 
am I now introduced to? There is ſcarce a ſingle 
* r1ctue, but that of temperance, which they praiſe ; 
and, in that, they are no way ſuperior to the very 
* brute creation. There is ſcarce an amuſement 
which they enjoy: fortitude, liberality, friendſhip, 
' wiſuom, converſation, and love of country, all are 
virtues entirely unknown here; thus it ſeems, that 
to be acquainted with vice is not to know virtue. 
Taze me, O my genius, back to that very world 
which I have deſpiſed : a world which has Alla 
for its contriver, is much more wiſe: formed than 
that which has been projected by Mahomet, In- 
pratitude, contempt, and hatred, I can now ſuffer ; 
for perhaps I have deſerved them. When I ar- 
raigned the wiſdom of Providence, I only ſhowed 
my own ignorance: henceforth let me keep from 
nce myſelf, and pity it in others.“ 
te had ſcarce ended, when the genius, aſſuming 
ar of terrible complacency, called all his thunders 
dend him, and vaniſhed in a whirlwind. Aſem, 
loniſhed at the terror of the ſcene, looked for his 
kginary world; when, caſting his eyes around, he 
ceived himſelf in the very ſituation, and in the 
place where he firſt began to repine and * : 
| 15 
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his right foot had been juſt advanced to take the f. Y, 
tal plunge, nor had it been yet withdrawn ; hat 
ſtantly did Providence ſtrike the ſeries of truths 1 
imprinted on his foul. He now departed from H been 
water-fide in tranquillity, and, leaving his hor lad i 
manſion, travelled to Segeſtan, his native city; wher gener 
he diligent/tapplied himſelf to commerce, and yy xlipt 
in practice that wiſdom he had learned in ſolitude ty e 
The frugality of a few years ſoon produced ect n 
lence; the number of his domeſtics increaſed: M:, pe; 
friends came to him from every part of the cite 
did he receive them with diſdain : and a youth of H Count. 
ſery was concluded with an old age of elegance, Mae o 
tluence, and eaſe. wake 
| | ances 
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I is allowed on all hands, that our Engliſh da. 
receive a more liberal education, and imp te 
that education, by frequent ſtudy, more than an; Wi "RA 
thers of this reverend profeſſion in Europe. In Ah. 
neral, alſo, it may be obſerved, that a greater cen 
of gentility is annexed to the character of a flud © 
in England, than elſewhere ; by which means, « rarder 
clergy have an opportunity of ſeeing better compa d upo 
while young, and of ſooner wearing off thoſe pr... the 
dices young men are apt to imbibe even in the . partie 
regulated univerſities, and which may be juſtij e u. 


ed the vulgar errors of the wiſe. ottom. 
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Yet, with all theſe advantages, it is very obvious, 
i the clergy are no where ſo little thought of by 
the populace as here; and, though our divines are 
cmoſt, with reſpect to abilities, yet they are found 
lt in che effects of their miniſtry : the vulgar, in 
general, appearing no way impreſſed with a ſenſe of 
k gious duty. Jam not for whining at the depra- 
W mg of the times, or for endeavouring to paint a proſ- 
et more gloomy than in nature: but certain it is, 
"Wo perſon who has travelled will contradict me, when 
ler, that the lower orders of mankind, in other 
nWcountries, teſtify, on every occaſion, the profoundeſt 
ae of religion ; while in England, they are ſcarcely 
wakened into a ſenſe of its duties, even in circum- 
ances of the greateſt diſtreſs. 
This diſſolute and fearleſs conduct, foriegners are 
apt to attribute to climate and conſtitution. May not 
the vulgar, being pretty much neglected in our ex- 
bomtations from the pulpit, be a conſpiring cauſe? 
Cur divines ſeldom ſtoop to their mean capacities; 
nd they who want inſtruction moſt, find leaſt in our 
rlgious aſſemblies, 
Whatever may become of the higher orders of 
tankind, who are generally poſſeſſed of collateral 
pouves to virtue, the vulgar ſhould be particularly 
pardee, whoſe behaviour in civil life is totally hin- 
ed upon their hopes and fears. Thoſe who conſti- 
e the baſis of the great fabric of ſociety, ſhould 
de particularly regarded 5 for, in policy, as in archi. 
rture, ruin is moſt fatal when it begins from the 
tom. 
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dent mediocrity to a precarious popularity; and, wh 
fearing to out do their duty, leave it half done. Their . 
diſcourſes from the pulpit are generally ery, metbo. hk 
dical, and unaffecting; delivered with the moſt inf. logy 
pid calmneſs ; inſomuch, that, ſhould the pexceful he 
preacher lift up his head over the cuſhion, Which . 3» 
lone he ſeems to addreſs, he might diſcover his gu. ee 
dience, inſtead of being awakened to remorſe, ach. = 
: ally ſleeping-over his methodical and laboured c. © 
: poſition. | b:tht 
5 This method of preaching is, however, by {mM 
: called an addreſs to reaſon, and not to the paſfos .!“ 
1 this is ſtyled the making of converts from conviction, “““ 
: But ſuch are indifferently acquainted with human ui eilt 
ture, who are not ſenſible, that men ſeldom reaſon = 
bout their debaucheries till they are committed. Rev I &s 
Es ſon is but a weak antagoniſt, when headlong pathon up 
: dictates : in allſuch caſes we ſhould arm one pat on! 
againſt another, It is with the human mind as in m. * 
ture, from the mixture of two oppofites, the reſult 18 CE 
moſt frequently neutral tranquillity. Thoſ: who 2 4 
tempt to reaſon us out of our follies, begin at tt E L 
wrong end, fince the attempt naturally preſuppoſed ST 


us capable of reaſon ; but, to be made capable . .., 
this, is one great point of the cure. 5 

There are but few talents requiſite to become 
popular preacher ; for the people are eaſily pleaſed 
if they perceive any endeavours in the orator to ple 
them: the meaneft qualifications will work this eh 
fe, if the preacher ſincerely ſets about it. Peri 


little, indeed very little more is required, than ſnct 
rit 


cou. 
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cy and aſſurance ; and a becoming ſincerity is al- 
ways certain of producing a becoming aſſurance. 
di vis me fiere, dolendum ett primum tibi ipfi,” is 
ſo trite a quotation, that it almoſt demands an apo- 
log to repeat it. Yet, though all allow the juſtice 
of the remark, how few do we find put it in prac- 
tice! Our orators, with the moſt faulty baſhfulneſs, 
{em impreſſed rather with an awe of their audience, 
than with a juit reſpect for the truths they are about 
to deliver; they, of all profeſſions, ſeem the mott 
beſaful, who have the greateſt right to glory in their 
ommiſſion. 

Ihe French preachers generally aſſume all that 
ignity which becomes men who are ambaſſadors from 
C:rift; the Englith divines, like erroneous envoys, 


bey are ſent, than to drive home the intereſt of their 
mployer. The biſhop of Maſſillon, in the firſt ſer- 
mon he ever preached, found the whole audience, up- 
Þn his getting into the pulpit, in a diſpoſition no way 
wourable to his intentions. Their nods, whiſpers, or 
Frowſy behaviour, ſhowed him that there was no 
reat profit to be expected from his ſowing in a foil 
improper. However, he ſoon changed the diſpoſi- 
lon of his audience, by his manner of begin ning. 
It,” ſays he, © a cauſe the moſt important that 
could be conceived, were to be tried at the bar be- 
fore qualified judges ; if this cauſe intereſted our- 
ſelres in particular; if the eyes of the M hole king- 
dom were fixed upon the event; if the moſt emi- 
nent counſel were employed on both ſides; and if 
we had heard from our infancy of this vet unde- 

K 2 6 termined 
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'* termined trial: Would you not all fit with due 3. 20 
tention, and warm expeRation, to the ky W. 
on each fide? Would not all your hopes and feen arc 
be hinged upon the final deciſion? And yet, let Wh 
** me tell you, you have this moment a cauſe of much Wi for 
greater importance befote you; a cauſe where, no; Mi cur 
one nation, but all the world, are ſpectators; tried, ren 
% not before a fallible tribunal, but the awful throne pri: 
of Heaven; where, not your temporal and trani. be 
*« tory intereſts ate the ſubject of debate, but your kt. 
© eternal happineſs or miſery, where the cauſe is fill er 


© undetermined : but, perhaps, the very moment ! I 
am ſpeaking may fix the irrevocable decree that Mexce 
„ ſhall laſt for ever; and yet, notwithftandirg uu ear 
te this, you can hardly fit with patience to heat te one 
« tidings of your own ſalvation, I plead the = thin 
«© of Heay en, and yet I am ſcarcely attended to, ao 
The ſtyle, the abruptneſs of a beginniniog 4 this _— 
in the cloſet would appear abſurd; but in the pulpit, put! 
it is attended with the moſt laſting impreſſions : that ſway: 
ſtyle which, in the cloſet, might juſtly be cale or th. 
ſlimſy, ſeems the true mode of eloquence here. M;.... 
never read a fine compoſit on, under the title of {er * 
mon, that I do not think the author has miſcallæd i 1 
piece; for the talents to be uſed in writing well, en lat 
tirely differ from thoſe of ſpeaking well. Ihe qui = 
lifications for ſpeaking, as has been already cbſen tre, 
ed, are eaſily acquired; they are accompiii:.ment * 
which may be taken up by every candidate who e 
be at the pains of ſtooping. Impreſſed with a fer! ere 
ot the truths he is about to deliver, a preacher ci this 
regards the applauſe or the contempt of his aur | 
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ind he inſenſibly aſſumes a juſt and manly ſincerity, 
With this talent alone we ſee what crowds are drawn 
round enthuſiaſts, even deſtitute of common ſenſe; 
what numbers converted to chriſtianity. Folly may 
ſometimes ſet an example for wiſdom to practiſe; and 
our regular divines may borrow inſtruction from e- 
ren methodiſts, who go their circuits, and preach 
prizes among the populace. Even Whitefield may 
be placed as a model to ſome of our young divines ; 
kt them join to their own good ſenſe his earneſt man- 
ner of delivery. | 

It will perhaps be objected, that by confining the 
excellencies of a preacher to proper aſſurance, ear- 
welineſs, and openneſs of ſtyle, I make the qualifica- 
tons too trifling for eſtimation ; there will be ſome- 
thing called oratory brought up on this occaſion 
action, attitude, grace, elocution, may be repeated 
3 abſolutely neceſſary to complete the character. 
gut let us not be deceived. Common ſenſe is ſeldom 
ſwayed by fine tones, muſical periods, juſt attitude, 
or the diſplay of a white handkerchief : oratorial be- 
J"aviour, except in very able hands indeed, generally 
inks into awkward and paltry affectation. 

It muſt be obſerved, however, that theſe rules are 
calculated only for him who would inſtruct the vul- 
gar, who ſtand in moſt need of inſtruction. To ad- 
eſs philoſophers, and to obtain the character of a 
polite preacher among the polite—a much more uſe- 
es, though more ſought for character requires a 
Utferent method of proceeding. All I ſhall obſerve 
on this head, is, to intreat the polemic divine, in his 
ntroverſy with the Deiſts, to act rather offenfively 
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lief, and the impracticability of theirs, rather than tg ſun 
ſpend time in ſolving the objections of ever; cpp0n. WR on: 
ent. It is ten to one,” ſays a late writer on the bun 
art of war, ** but that the aſſailant who attacks the 


ed 4 

enemy in his trenches, is always victorious.” ture 
Yet, upon the whole, our clergy might employ 1 
themſelves more to the benefit of ſociety, by decline 
ing all controverſy, than by exhibiting even the Pro- Ne 
foundeſt Kill in polemic diſputes: their conteſts um 
each other often turn on ſpeculative trifles; and tete 
diſputes with the Deiſts are almoſt at an end, inc: WM. 3. 
they can have no more than victory; and that, they e ne 
are already poſſeſſed of, as their antagoniſts have been Morin. 
driven into a confeſſion of the neceſſity of revelation, Neetab 
or an open avowal of atheiſm. To continue the dit- ing l 
pute longer, would only endanger it: the iceptic s li 
ever expert at puzzling a debate which he finde him- tut se 
If unable to continue ; * and, like an Olympic box- Wirowcr 
er, generally fights beſt when undermoſt.“ ng do 
. bulous 
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. l Vemſe! 
[ HAVE frequently been amazed at the ignorance he 
Jof almoſt all the European travellers, who hu en. 
penetrated any conſiderable way eaſtward Into A aun 
They have all been influenced either by motives of pe 
commerce or piety, and their accounts are ſuch as 3 , 


might reaſonably be expected from men of a ver) 
arrow or very prejudiced education, the dictates e 
4 ſuperſtitioa 
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ſyperſtition, or the reſult of ignorance, Is it not 
ſurprizing, that, of ſuch a variety of adventurers, not 
one fingle philoſopher ſhould be found among the 
number? For as to the travels of Gemelli, the learn- 
ed are long agreed that the whole is but an impoſ- 
ture. ; | 

There is ſcarce any country, how rude or unculti- 
rated ſocver, where the inhabitants are not poſſeſſed 
of ſome peculiar ſecrets, either in nature or art, 
which might be tranſplanted with ſucceſs. Ihus, 
for inſtance, in Siberian Tartary, the natives extract 
; frong ſpirit from milk, which is a ſecret unknown 
tothe chymiſts of Europe. In the moſt ſavage parts 
of India they are poſſeſſed of the ſecret of dying ves 
getable ſubſtances ſcarlet, and likewiſe that of refin- 
ng lead into a metal, which, for hardneſs and colour, 
b little inferior to filver ; not one of which ſecrets 
but would, in Europe, make a man's fortune, The 
over of the Aſiarics in producing winds, or bring- 
ng down rain, the Europeans are apt to treat as fa-: 
tulous, becauſe they have no inſtances of the like na- 
e among themſelves : but they would have treated 
e ſecrets of gunpowder and the mariner's compaſs 
þ: the ſame manner, had they been told the Chineſe” 
cd ſuch arts, before the invention was common with 
bemſelves at home. c 
| Of all the Engliſh philoſophers, J moſt reverence 
con, that great and hardy genius. He it is who, 
ndaunted by the ſeeming difficulties that oppoſe,: 
tompts human curioſity to examine every part of. 
ture; and even exhorts man to try whether he can- 


n ſubjc& the tempteſt, the thunder, and even earth.. 
' bes quaKkes, 
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quakes, to human control. Oh! had a man of hi; 
daring ſpirit, of his genius, penetration, and jearn. 
ing, travelled to thoſe countries which have been +1 


ſited only by the ſuperſtitious ond mercenary, wiz a 
might not mankind expect! how would he engl. * 
en the regions to which he travelled ! and what a 14 bs, 
riety of Knowledge and uſeful improvement would e get 
not bring back in exchange! W 
There is probably no country ſo 1 that Mou 
would not diſcloſe all it knew, if it received equi. WP 
lent information; and I am apt to think, that + my 
ſon, who was feady to give more knowledge than een 
received, would be welcome wherever he came, A gion 
bis care in travelling, ſhould only be to ſuit his intel. Nes ce 
lectual banquet to the people with whom ke convcri. WWihere 
ed: he ſhould not attempt to teach the unlettend Linh 
Tartar aſtronomy, nor yet inſtruct the polite Chin iber 
in the arts of ſubſiſtence: he ſhould endeavour to m-. Wie! ar 
prove the barbarian in the ſecrets of living comforr etre 
ably : and the inhabitant of a more refined country We 1 
in the ſpeculative pleaſures of ſcience, How mui Wire 
more nobly would a philoſopher, thus emploved, ite: 
ſpend his time, than by fitting at home, earneilly ir-. de d 
tent upon adding one ſtar nfore to his catalogue, o Ir 
one monſter more to his collection? or ſtill, if poem 
ible, more triflingly ſedulous in the incatenation oN 
fleas, or the ſculpture of cherry-ſtones ? trade 
I never confider this ſubject, without being ſurMprove 
prized that none of thoſe ſocieties, ſo laudably et Mjutice 
bliſhed in England for the promotion of arts gu, 
learning, have ever thought of ſending one of the ſobſer, 
members 3 into the moſt eftern parts of Aſia, to na lere 


wha 
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is „bat di{coveries he was able. To be convinced of 
n- ge urulity of ſuch an undertaking, let them but read 
1 dle relations of their own travellers. It will there be 
at found, that they are as often deceived themſelves, as 
8 they attempt to deceive others. Ihe merchants tell 


Va- vs, perhaps, the price of different commodities, the 


'c retbods of baleing them up, and the propereſt man- 
rer for an European to preſerve his health in the 
bat country. The miſſioner, on the other hand, informs 
. is with what pleaſure the country to which he was 
el ſent embraced Chriſtianity, and the numbers he con- 
e erted; what methods he took to keep Lent in a re- 
ion where there were no fiſh, or the ſhift he made 
tel. WW to celebrate the rites of his religion, in places where 
er- ere were neither bread nor wine: ſuch accounts, 
ih the uſual appendages of marriages and funerals, 
le Win criptions, rivers and mountains, make up the whole 
n- BW of an European traveller's diary: but as to all the 
ot WW :crets of which the inhabitants are poſſeſſed, thoſe 
ie univerſally attributed to magie; and when the 
eller can give no other account of the wonders he 
ce performed, he very contentedly afcribes them to 
n. devil. | | 
lc was an uſual obſervation of Boyle, the Engliſh 
Eymiſt, that if every artiſt would but diſcover what 


pol. 
n Ot 
trade, philoſophy would thence gain innumerable im- 
provenients, It may be obſerved, with ſtill greater 
jutice, that if the uſeſul knowledge of every coun- 
ty, howſoever barbarous, was glean by à judicious 
obſerver, the advantages would be ineſtimable. Are 
there not, even in Europe, many uſeful inventions, 
known 
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tw obſervations occurred to him in the exerciſe of his 
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| known or practiſed but in one place? The ing. Mg 
ment, as an example, for cutting down corn in Gee 
many, is much more handy and expeditious, in my tut; 
opinion, than the fickle uſed in England, Ihe cher 
and expeditious manner of making vinegar, with 
previous fermentation, is known onlyin a part of France, 
If ſuch diſcoveries therefore remain ſtill to be knows 
at home, what funds of knowledge might not be «yl. 
lected in countries yet unexplored, or only paste 
through by ignorant travellers in haſty caravans? 

The caution with which foreigners are rectivcd in- 
to Aſia, may be alleged as an objection to ſuch a ce 
ſign. But how readily have ſeveral Enropcan mer- 
chants found admiſſion into regions the moſt ſuſh— 
cious, under the character of Sanjapans or northern 
pilgrims? To ſuch, not even China itſelf denics . 
ceſs. 

To ſend out a traveller properly qualified for theft 
purpoſes, might be an object of national concern 
would in ſome meaſure, repair the breaches made 
ambition; and might ſhow that there were ſtill ſom? | 
who boaſted a greater name than that of patriots, wi? 
profeſſed themſelves lovers of men. 

The only difficulty would remain in choobng 4 
proper perſon for ſo arduous an enterprize. He 
ſhould be a man of a philoſophic turn, one apt to de. 
duce conſequences of general utility from particu 
occurences ; neither ſwola with pride, nor hardened 
by prejudice ; neither wedded to one particular {vl 
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tem, nor inſtructed only in one particular ſcience: #7 
neither wholly. a botaniſt, nor quite an ant:quarian, ® 
His mind ſhould be tinctured with miſcellaneous K. 101 
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kaͤge, ind his manners humanized by an intercourſe 
with men. He ſhould be, in ſome meaſure, an en- 
thutialt to the defign ; fond of travelling, from a ra- 
pid imagination, and an innate love of change: fur- 


: niſued w vith a body capable of ſuſtaining every fatigue, 
. Wh a heart not calily terrified at danger. 

n 1 
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HE improvements we make in mental acquire- 
rn ments, only render us each day more ſenſible 
of the defects of our conftitution : with this in view, 
therefore, let us often recur to the amuſements of 
outh ; endeavour to forget age and wiſdom, and, 


far as 1nnacence goes, be as much a boy as the 
Welt of them. 


„er idle declaimers mourn over the degeneracy of 
u KL 4 *& 8 : . 
„de but, in my opinion, every age is the ſame. 


us I am ſure of, that man, in every ſeaſon, is a 
poor fretful being, with no other means to eſcape the 
alamities of the times, but by endeavouring to for- 
et them ; for, if he attempts to reſiſt, he is certain- 
I undone. If I feel poverty and pain, I am not fo 
ady us to quarrel with the executioner, even while 
nder cortection: I find myſelf no way diſpoſed to 
ax? fine ſpeeches, while I am making wry faces. 
naword, let me drink when the fit is on, to make 
ie inſenfthle ; and drink when it is over, for j Joy that 
tel pain no longer. | 

The 
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old fellow, forgetting age, and ſhowing me tlie wa 
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The character of old Falſtaff, even with a et 
faults, gives me more confolation than the mult H bot! 
died efforts of wiſdom: I here behold an ag rech be : 
aces 
He \ 
ſtory 


he 1a; 


to be young at ſixty-five, Sure I am well abſe v 
as merry, though not ſo comical as he.— Is it not b 
my power to have, though not ſo much wit, at Jeat 


as much vivacity ?—-Age, care, wiſdom, reflection bo. 
be gone—T give you to the winds. Let's have t off nas 9 
ther bottle: here's to the memory of ShakeſpafiM fund 
Falſtaff, and all the merry men of Eaft-cheap. operal 

Such were the reflections that naturally aroſe tv] peat 
T fat at the Boar's-head tavern ſtill kept at ra } 
cheap. Here, by a pleaſant fire, in the very roo, + 
where old Sir John Falſtaff cracked his jokes, in th dean 
very chair which was ſometimes honoured by PH a 
Henry, and ſometimes polluted by his immoral mer i yer 
companions, I fat and ruminated on the folic: Mie tas 
youth; wiſhed to be young again; but was reſvivil:. ber. 
to make the beſt of life while it laſted, and nov ans, u. 
then compared paſt and preſent times together, knew t 
conſidered myſelf as the only living repreſentative Mu day 


the old knight, and tranſported my imagination bad by, fee 
to the times when the prince and he gave life tot «MM 
revel, and made even debauchery not diſguſting. Ib per 
room alſo conſpired to throw my reflections hq glad: 
inte antiquity : the oak floor, the Gothic » indo"Wſ* fol, | 
and the ponderous chimney-piece, had long withit0 MF Prave 
the tooth of time; the watchmen had gone tuch wled! 


my companions had all ſtolen off, and none now „make. 
mained with me but the landlord. From him Quee! 
cou ld have wiſned to know the hiſtory of a tue atem 


{ 
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that had ſuch a long ſucceſſion of cuſtomers. I could 
not help thinking, that an account of this kind would 
be a pleaſing contraſt of the manners of different 
iges; but my landlord could give me no information. 
He continued to doze and fot, and tell a tedious 
forv, as moſt other landlords uſually do; and though 
e ſaid nothing, yet was never ſilent: one good j ike 
followed another good joke: and the beſt joke of all 
was generally begun towards the end of a bottle. 7 
found at latt, however, his wine and his converſation 
operate by degrees: he inſenſibly began to alter his 
zearance, Has cravat ſeemed quilled into a ruff, 
1d his breeches ſwelled out into a fardingale, 1 
now fancied him changing ſexes : and, as my eyes 
ſecan to cloſe in flumber, I imagined my fat land- 
lord actually converted into as fat a landlady. Hows- 
wer, cep made but few changes in my ſituation: 
the tavern, the apartment, and the table, continued 
x before ; nothing ſuffered mutation but my hoſt, 
who was fairly altered into a gentlewoman, whom I 
lw to be Dame Quickly, miſtreſs of this tavern in 
tie days of Sir John; and the liquor we were drink- 
be, ſeemed converted into ſack and ſugar. ; 
My dear Mrs, Quickly,“ cried 1, (for I knew 
ler perfectly well at firſt fight,) © I am heartily 
"glad to fee you. How have you left Falſtaff, Pi- 
"ſol, and the reſt of our friends below ftairs ? 
„rare and hearty, I hope?“ In good ſooth,” 
tplied ne, he did deſerve to live forever ; but he 
" maketh foul work on't where he hath flitted. 
y Queen Proſerpine and he have quarrelled, for his 
utempting a rape upen her divinity; and were it 
not 
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* not that ſhe ſtill had bowels of compaſſion, it mo 
„ than ſeems probable he might have been no 
« ſprawling in Tartarus.“ 

] now found that ſpirits ſtill preſerve the _ 
of the fleſh; and that, according to the laws of cri. 
ticiſm and dreaming, ghoſts have been known to 1 
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Pan: 


guilty of even more than Platonic affection : ue. in 
fore, as I found her too much moved on ſuch a topi; nore 
to proceed, I was reſolved to change the (lj; WiWp:,., 
and, defirirg ſhe would pledge me in a bumper; ob- N 

; r tat 
ſerred, with a ſigh, that our ſack wes nothing nov buna. 
to what it was in former days: © Ah, Mrs. Quick. thy re 


Iy, thoſe were merry times, when you drew ſack ft 
prince Henry; men were twice as ſtrong, and twice 
as wiſe, and much braver, and ten thouſand time; 
more charitable than now. Thoſe were the times 
The battle of Agincourt was a victory indeed! Her 
ſince that, we have been only degenerating : and Ilate 
lived to fee the day when drinking is no longer f- 
ſllionable; when men wear clean ſhirts, and women 
ſhow their necks and arms. All are degenerated, 


JOU C. 
have | 
YOU {} 
teliey 
ſenſe, 
both: 
YOu ; « 
And the 


Mrs. Quickly; and we ſhall probably, in another cen. «TP 
turv, be ſrittered away into beaus or monkeys. ben, 
you been on earth to ſee what I have ſcen, it wou'd e. 15 
congeal all the blood in your body {your ſoul, Ice 
mean.) Why, our very nobility now have the into iſh.,c: - 
lerable arrogance, in ſpite of what is every day te-. WW... 
monftrated from the preſs ; our very nobility, 1 far, Wer (+, 
have the aſſurance to frequent aſſemblies, and preſune ere, ar 
to be as merry as the vulgar, See, my very friends tighbo 
have ſcarce manhood enough to fit to it till eleven; och b. 
and ] only am left to make a night on't. Pr yther tas ty 
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do me the favour to conſole me a little for their ab- 
ence, by the ſtory of your own adventures, or the 
titory of the tavern where we are now fitting : 1 
fancy the narrative may have ſomething ſingular.” 

« Obſerve this apartment,” interrutpted my com- 
ranion, ** of neat device and excellent workmanſhip 
la this room I have lived, child, woman and ghoſt, 
more than three hundred years. I am ordered by 
Pluto to keep an annual regiſter of every tranſaction 
that paſſed here; and J have whilom compoſed three 
hundred tomes, which eftſoons may be ſubmitted to 
thy regards.” None of your whiloms or eftſoons, 
Mrs. Quickly, if you pleaſe,” I replied: I know 
you can talk every whit as well as J can ; for, a 
have lived here ſo long, it is but natural t 
you ſhould learn the converſation of the company. 
believe me, dame, at beſt, you have neither, too much 
ſenſe, or too much language to ſpare; ſo give me 
Iboth as well as you can: but, firſt, my ſervice to 
Jon; old woman ſhould water their clay a little now 
pu then ; and now to your ſtory.” 

' The ſtory of my own adventures,” replied the 
ilon, is but ſhort and unſatisfactory ; for, believe 
ne, Mr. Rig marole, believe me, a woman with a butt 
df :ck at her elbow, is never long-lived. Sir John's 
eatn afflicted me to ſuch a degree, that I ſincerely 
eve, to drown ſorrow, I drank more liquor my+ 
it than I drew for my cuſtomers :; my grief was ſin- 
te, and the ſack was excellence. Ihe prior of a 
thbouring convent (for our priors then had as 
wh power as a Middleſex juſtice now,) he, I fav, 
Was who gave mie a licence for keeping a diſorder- 
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ly houſe ; upon condition, that I ſhould never male 
hard bargains with the clergy ; that he ſhould have 4 
bottle of ſack every morning, and the liberty of con. 
fefling which of my girls he thought proper in pt. 
vate, every night, I had continued, for ſeveral your, 
to pay this tribute; and he, it muſt be confeſſed, 
continued as rigorouſly to exact it, I grew old i. 
tenfibly: my cuſtomers continued, however, to com. 
phment my looks while I was by; but 1 could best 


them lay, n wearing when my back was turred, Wi noi 
N 1 a . ſtill was conſtant, and ſo were Wh fer 
him 
folly 
| rewe 
t — next day Doll Tearſheet ** Id mank 
ſent to the Houſe of correction, and accuſed of k⁰ * 
mg a low bawdy-houſe. In hort, we were ſo vi No 
purifted there with ſtripes, mortification and penancofMne; | 
that we were afterwards utterly unfit for woe tor, 
converſation. Though ſack would have killed e 1 
had I tuck to it, yer 1 ſoon died for want of a drogſuon, 
of ſumething comfortable, and fairly left my body re! 
the care of the beadle, «V 
© Such is my own hiſtory ; but that of the taremiſite pri 
y here I have ever ſince been {tationed, afords greae de tav 
variety. In the hiſtory of this, which is one of l had 
oldeſt in London, you may view the different maluues | 


the 
ter, 
dnaſte 


and 


ners, pleaſures, and follies of men at different perio 
vou wilt find mankind neither better nor worſe n0 
than formerly; the vices of an uncivilized peopl 
are generally more deteſtable, though not ſo in 


quent, as thoſe in polite ſociety. Ir is the fat 
Jex 
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luxury which formerly ſtuffed your aldermen with 
plum- porridge, and now crams him with turtle. It 
b the ſame low ambition that formerly induced a 
courtier to give up his religion to pleaſe his king, 
and now perſuades him to give up his conſcience to 
pleaſe his miniſter. It is the ſame vanicy that for- 
merly ſtained our ladies cheeks and necks with woad, 
nd now paints them with carmine. Your ancient 
Briton formerly powdered his hair with red earth, 
like brick-duſt, in order to appear frighttul : your 
modern Briton euts his hair on the crown, and pla- 
ſers it with hogs-lard and flour ; and this: o make 
him look killing. It is the ſame vanity. t e fame. 
folly, and the ſame vice, only appearing ent, 
,” 
; all 


neved through the glaſs of faſhion. e | 
mankind are "36 

„Sure the woman is dreaming,” BY I. 
None of your reflections, Mrs. Quickly, if you love 
me; they only give me the ſpleen. 'Tell me your 
W hiſtory at once. I love ſtories, but hate reaſoning.” 

f you pleaſe, then, Sir, returned my compa» 
non, I'll read you an abſtract which I made of the 
lirce hundred volumes I mentioned juſt now. 

My body was no ſooner laid in the duſt, than 
the prior and ſeveral of his convent came to purify 
the tavern from the pollutions with which they ſaid 
[had filled it. Maſſes were ſaid in every room, re- 
ques were expoſed upon every piece of furniture, 
the whole houſe waſhed with a deluge of holy- 

My habitation was ſoon converted into a 
unn: inſtead of cuſtomers now applying ſox 


Kk and ſugar, my rooms were crowded with unages, 
L 3 | reliques, 
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_ reliques, ſaints, whores and friars; inſtead of being 
a icene of occaſional debauchery, it was now filed 
with continual lewdneſs, The prior led the fathiop, 
and the whole convent imitated his pious exampls 
Matrons came hither to confeſs their fins, and 11 
commit new. Virgins came hither, who ſeldom wer: 
virgins away, Nor was this a convent peculiarly 
wicked ; every convent, at that period, was equal 
fond of. pleaſure, and gave a boundleſs looſe to appe. 
tite. The laws allowed it; each prieſt bad a right 
to a favourite companion, and a power of diſcarding 
her as often 2s he pleaſed. The laity grumbled, 
quarrelled with their wives and daughters, hated 
their confeſſors, and maintained them in opulence and 
eaſe. I heſe, thefe were happy times, Mr. Rigmi- 
role: Me were times of piety, bravery, and timpli- 
city!“ © Not ſo very happy, neither, good Mi. 
dam; pretty much like the preſent : thoſe that lu. 
bour, ſtarve ; and thoſe that do nothing, wear fie 
clothes, and live in luxury.“ 
In this manner the fathers lived, for ſome ves, 
without moleſtation : they tranſgreſſed, confeſſed then- 
ſelves to each other, and were forgiven. One even- 
ing, however, our prior keeping a lady of diſtinetion 
ſomewhat too long at confeſſion, her huſband une. 
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pectedly came in upon them, and teſtified Ieh 0 
indignation was natural upon ſuch an o:-alon, Wi) (old 
he prior aſſured the gentleman that it was the de pert 
who had put it into his heart; and the lady va Kei 

nd cor 


very certain, that ſhe was under the infruence of ma- 
gie, or ſhe ſhould never nave behaved in fo unfaithful 


z manner, The huſband however was not to be * 
| c 


monie 
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of by ſuch evations, but ſummoned both before the 
tbanal of juſtice. His proots were flagrant, and he 
e large damages. Such, indeed, he had a 
right to expect, were the tribunals of thoſe days con- 
tired in the ſame manner as they are now. Ihe 
taule of the prieſt was to be tried before an aſſembly of 
vriels; and a layman was to expect redreſs only 
ton their impartiality and candour. What plea 
en do you think the prior made to obviate this ac- 
mation ? He denied the fact, and challenged the 
Tlaiatiff to try the merits of their cauſe by ſing le 
combat. It was a little hard, you may be ſure, up- 
on the poor gentleman, not only to be made a cuc- 
old, but to be obliged to fight a duel. into the bar- 
in; yet ſuch was the juſtice of the times. The 
wir threw down his glove, and the injured huſband 
res obliged to take it up, in token of his accepting 
he ca 

Upon this the prieſt ſupplied his champion, ſor 
was not lawful for the clergy to fight; and the 
deſendant and plaintiff, according to cuſtom, were 
ut in priſon; both ordered to faſt and pray, every 
ehod being previouſly uſed to induce both to a 
micſion of the truth. After a montli's impriſon- 
went, the hair of each was cut, the bodies anointed 
ith oil, the field of battle appointed and guarded 
5 ſoldiers, while his majeſty preſided over the whole 
perſon, Both the champions were ſworn not to 
ek victory either by fraud or magic. They prayed 


na- id confeſſed upon their knees; and, after theſe ce- 
ful emonies, the reſt was left to the courage and con- 
put ert of the combatants, As the . whom 
od | the 
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the prior had pitched upon, had fought fix or eight 


times upon ſimilar occafions, it was no way extra. 
dinary to find him victorious in the preſent comby, 
In ſhort, the huſband was diſcomfited : he was taken 
from the field of battle, ſtripped to the ſhirt, and, 
after one of his legs was cut off, as juſtice ordained 
in ſuch cafes, he was hanged as a terror to future of. 
fenders. Theſe, theſe were the times, Mr. Kignu 
role ! you ſee how much more jaſt, and wiſe, and yz 
hant, our anceſtors were than us.“ -I rather fan- 
ey, Madam, that the times then were pretty much 
hke our own; where a multiplicity of Jaws give 3 
judge as mach power as a want of law; fince he iz 
ever ſure to find among the number ſome to counte- 
nance his partiality. 

« Our convent, victorious over their enemies, no- 
gave a looſe to the demonſtratiom of joy. I he lady 
became a nun, the prior was made a biſhop, aud 
three Wickhfhte were burned in the illumination 
and fire-works that were made on the preicur oc 
fon. Our convent now began to enjoy a very | (cet. 
degree of reputation. There was not one in Londa was 


that had the character of hating heretics ſo mu; be re 
eurs. Ladies of the firſt diſtinction choſe from cu out h 
convent their confeffors ; in ſhort, it flouriſhed, bon. 
might have flourifhed to this hour, but for a tata devil 
| accident which terminated in its overthrow, lle wrrais 
kdy whom the prior had placed in a nunnery, nag dn 
whom he continued to viſit for ſome time with ge bons 
punctuality, began at laft to perceive that fre i There 
quite forſaken. Secluded from converfation, as vu prior 
ſhe now entertained the viſions of 2 devoter ; 10109 many 
. EY dere ere! 
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herlelf ſtrangely diſturbed; but heſitated in deter- 
wining whether ſhe was poſſeſſed by an angel or a 
demon. She was not long in ſuſpencs; for upon vo- 
niting a large quantity of crooked pins, and finding 
the palins of her hands turned outwards, ſhe quickly 
concluded that ſhe was poſſeſſed by the devil. She 
bon lott entirely the uſe of ipcech ; and, when ſhe 


emed to ſpeak, every body that was preſent per- 


ceired that her voice was not her own, but that of 
the devil within her. In ſhort, ſhe was bewitched ; 
and all the difficulty lay in determining who it could 


be that bewitched her. The nuns and the moaks all 


demanded the magician's name, but the devil made 
no reply: for he knew they had no anthority to aſk 
queſtions, By the rules of witchcraft, when an evil 
ſpirit has taken poſſeſſion, he may refuſe to anſwer 
any queſtions aſked him, unleſs they are put by a 
bilop; and to theſe he is obliged to reply. A 
W biſhop therefore was ſent for, and now the whole ſe- 

get came out. The devil reluctantly owned that he 


vas a ſervant of the prior; that, by his command, 
he reſded in his preſent habitation ; and that, with- 


vut his command, be was re ſolved to keep in poſlefs 
bon, The biſhop was an able exorciſt ; he drove the 
(evil out by force of myſtical arms; the prior way 
wraigned for witchcraft ; the witneſſes were ſtrong 
and numerous againſt him, not leſs than fourteen per- 
ons being by, who had heard the devil talk Latin. 
There was no reſiſting ſuck a cloud of witneſſes : the 
prior was condemned; and he who had aſſiſted at (a 
many burnings, was burned himſelf in turn. Theſe 
Were times, Mr. Rigmarole ; the people of theſe times 
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became her quality, beauty, and great expectations, 
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were not infidels, as now, but ſincere believes — bit 
« Equally faulty with ourſelves : they believed whit * 
the devil was pleaſed to tell them; and we ſcem te. 
ſolved, at laſt, to believe neither God nor deri.“ leg 
After ſuch a ſtain upon the convent, it was not 

to be ſuppoſed it could ſubſiſt any longer: ihe f. bot- 
thers were ordered to decamp, and the houſe us once 
again converted into a tavern, The king conferred? 
it on one of his caſt-off miſtreſſes: ſhe was conftitut- ent 
ed landlady by royal authority ; and, as the tavern 
was in the neighbcurhood of the court, and the ni- 
ſtreſs a very polite woman, it began to have more bu. 
ſineſs than ever, and ſometimes took not lefs than 
four ſhillings a-day. | al 
But perhaps you are deſirous of knowing what 
were the peculiar qualifications of women of faſl10n 
at that period; and in a deſcription of the preſent 
landlady, you will have a tolerable idea of all the 
reſt, This lady was the daughter of a not.leman, iW'** 
and had received ſuch an education in the country 28 


She could make ſhifts and hoſe for herſelf and all tvs 
ſervants of the family, when ſhe was twelve years old. 
She knew the names of the four and twenty letters 
ſo that it was impoſlible to bewirch her; and this 
was a greater piece of learning than any lady in the 
whole country could pretend to. She was always g 
early, and ſaw breakfaſt ſerved in the. great bail by 
Gx'o'elock, At this ſcene of feſtivity ſhe general) 
improved good-humeur, by telling her dreams, le. 
lating tories of ſpirits, ſeveral of which ihe al 0h 


— . : | 1 gener 
had ſeen ; and one of which ſhe was reported to hate Der 
my Kille 
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Filled with a black-hafted knife. From hence ſhe 
uſually went to make paltry in the larder, and here 


hat 
| hz was followed by her ſweethearts, who were much 
Its 2 5 . . . 

telped on in converſation by ſtruggling with her for 
vo its. About ten, Miſs generally went to play at 


; hot-cockles and blindman's buff in the parlour ; and 


* when the young folks (for they ſeldom played at hot 
„es when grown old) were tired of ſuch amuſle- 
oss, the gentlemen entertained Miſs with the hi- 
_ of their greyhounds, bear-beatings, and vic- 
wh paries at cudgel-playing. If the weather was fine, 
be- e ran at the ring, ſhot at butts, while Miſs held 
daa ber hand a ribbon, with which ſhe adorned the 


mqueror, Her mental qualifications were exactly 
Fitted to her external accompliſhments. Before the 
4% fifteen, ſhe could tell the ſtory of Jack the Giant 


non 
ant er, could name every mountain that was inhabit- 
te ib fairies, knew a witch at firſt ſight, and could 


peat four Latin prayers without a prompter. Her 
eſs was perfectly faſhionable; ber arms and ter 
it were completely covered; a monſtrous ruff was 
Wet round her neck; ſo that her bead ſeemed liked 
ut of John the Raptiſt place in a charger. In 
ot, when completely equipped, her appearance was 
rery modeſt, that ſhe diſcovered little more than 
t noſe, "Theſe were the times, Mr. Rigmarole, 
den every lady that had a good noſe might ſet up 
beauty; when every woman that could tell ſto- 
might be cried up for a wit. © I am as much, 


t thoſe which - diſcover too much. 1 am equally 
enemy to a female dunce, or a female pedant,” 
«« You 


bieaſed at thoſe dreſſes which conceal too much, 


— 
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«« You may be ſnare that Miſs choſe a huſband with WM; 
qualifications reſembling her own ; ſhe pitched upon. 
| | a courtier, equally remarkable for hunting and drink. WM: 
1 ing, who had given ſeveral proofs of his greut vitif. it: 
ty among the daughters of his renants and domel. MW +: 
'tics, They fell in love at firſt fight, (for ſach way 
the gallantry of the times,) were married, came 9 
court, and Madam appeared with ſuperior qualifca. 
tions. The king was ſtruck with her beauty, Al 
property was at the king's command; the huthan! 
was obliged to refign all pretenfions in his wite u 
the ſovereign whom God had anointed to commit ad 
ultery where he thought proper, "The king low 


her for ſome time; but, at length, repenting of | her 
miſdeeds, and inſtigated by his father-confeſſor, fron” 
a principle of conſcience removed her from his 1: 
to the bar of this tavern, and took a new miſtreb H 
her ſtead. Let it not ſurprize yon to behold th * 
miſtreſs of a king degraded to ſo humble an HE 
As the ladies had no mental accompliſhments, a go0 Ag 
ö face was enough to raiſe them to the royal couch 1. 
| and ſhe who was this day a royal miſtreſs, might iy 
| the next, when her beauty palled upon enjoyment, | q.. 
| doomed toinfamy and want. onde 
Under the care of this lady, the tavern 2" Wl - 
into great reputation: the courtiers had not gn, 
learned to game, but they paid it off by drinkin "i 
Drunkenneſs is ever the vice of a barbarous, a. 
gaming of a luxurious age. They had not fuck ne 
quent entertainments as the moderns have, but we 0 
more expenſive and more luxurious in thoſe they fa lime 


All their fooleries were more elaborate, anden 
| | adm 
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ich med by the great and the vulgar than now. A 
won Wi courtier has been known to ſpend his whole fortune 
ink. WW it a ſingle feaſt ; a king to mortgage his dominions, 
ici. o furniſh out the frippery of a tournament. There 
tere certain days appointed for riot and debauchery ; 
a8 22d to be ſober at ſuch times, was reputed a crime. 
e ro Kings themſelves ſet the example; and I have ſeen 
monarchs in this room drunk before the entertain- 


ca- 

rent was half concluded. Theſe were the times, 
panier, „hen kings kept miſtreſſes, and got drunk in 
c public : they were too plain and ſimple in thoſe hap- 
e mes, to hide their vices, and act the hypocrite, 
lac nos.“ © Lord! Mrs. Quickly,” interrupting 
Fb, expected to have heard a ſtory, and here you 
Fren are going to tell me, I know not what, of times and 
AW"; pr'ythee let me entreat thee once more to 
oc, WW" i clicttions, and give thy hiſtory without devia- 
1 uon.“ | 

fic No lady upon earth, continued my viſionary cor- 


reſpondent, * knew how to put off her damaged wine 
er women with more art than ſhe. When theſe grew 


ouch AN * . 4 
fat, or thoſe paltry, it was but changing the names ; 


might ' 
5 the u ine became excellent, and the girls agreeable. 
nt, 9 * * 7 
4c was alſo poſſeſſed of the engaging leer, the chuck 
E wider the chin, winked at a double entendre; could 
* lick tne opportunity of calling for ſomething com- 


i ſottable, and perfectly underſtood the diſcreet mo- 
rents when to withdraw. The gallants of thote 


tiey were fond of pleaſure, but quite ignorant oi the 
at of refining upon it. Thus, a court-bawd ot thoſe 
times reſembled the common low-lived harridan of a 

M modern 


times pretty much reſembled the bloods of ours; 
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modern bagnio. Witneſs, ye powers of debaucen, Wi” 
how often | have been preſent at the various appear. [} 
ances of drunkenneſs, riot, guilt, and brutality ' x WY” 
tavern is a true picture of human infirmity : in H“ 
tory we find only one fide of the age exhibited to hu. be 
view; but, in the accounts of a tavern, we ſee c 4 
1 


age equally abſurd and equally vicious. 

Upon this Iady's deceaſe, the tavern was ſucceſ. 
ſively occupied by adventurers, bullies, pimps, and 
gameſters. Towards the concluſion of the reign of 
Henry VII. gaming was more univerſally practiſed 
in England than even now. Kings themſelves has 
been known to play off, at Primero, not only all the 
money and jewels they could part with, but the very 
images in churches. The laſt Henry played away, 
in this very room, not only the four great bells of 
St. Paul's cathedral, but the fine image of St. Paul, 
which ſtood on the top of the ſpire, to Sir Miles Part. 
ridge, who took them down the next day, and ſold 
them by auction. Have you then any cauſe to re- 
gret being born in the times you now live? or do you 
till believe that human nature continues to run on 


1 


Out! 


declining every age? If we obſerve the actions of thc "MW 
buſy part of mankind, your anceſtors will be found WF. | 
infinitely more groſs, ſervile, and even diſhoneſt, thr 1 
you. If, forſak ing hiſtory, we only trace them in u i. 
their hours of amuſement and diſſipation, we al n 
find them more ſenſual, more entirely devoted 9 ine 
pleaſure, and infinitely more ſelfiſh. Ho 

«© The laſt hoſteſs of note I find upon record, was Wi: e 
Tine Rouſe. She was born among the lower ranks uck! 


1 
ofthe people ; and, by frugality and extreme com 
plaiſance, 
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flaiſance, contrived to acquire a moderate fortune, | 
This ſhe might have enjoyed for many years, had fhe. | 
not vnfortunately quarrelled with one of her neigh- 
hours, a woman who was in high repute for fat nctit/ 
trough the whole pariſh. In the times of which | 
peak, two women feldom quarrelled, that one did 
not accuſe the other of witchcraft ; and ſhe who firſt ; 
contrired to vomit crooked pins, was ſure to come off 


el ntorious- "The ſcandal of a modern tea-table dif- 

and ers widely from the ſcandal of former times. The 

 WWfinition of a lady's eves, at preſent, is regarded as 

* compliment ; but, if a lady, formerly, ſhould be 

© Wed of having witchcraft in her eyes, it were 

te ucn better both for her ſoul and body that ſhe had 

only deyes at all. 

"yy In ſhort, Jane Rouſe was accuſed of witchcraft ; 

q ad, though ſhe made the beſt defence ſhe could, it 

1. 3s all to no purpoſe * ſhe was taken from her own 

wy to the bar of the Old Bailey, condemned, and | 

or lecuted accordingly. Theſe were times, indeed! | 

ba even women could not ſcold in ſafety. | 

you Since her time, the tavern underwent fev eral re- | 

ons, according to the ſpirit of the times, or. the 4 

fle volition of the reigning monarch, It was this day = 

und brothel, and the next a conventicle for enthuſiaſts. | 

one year noted for harbouring whigs, and the «1 

1 - ut infamous for a retreat to tories. Some years a- : 4 

. was in high Nee but at preſent it ſcems de- = 

d 0 ning. T his: only may be remarked in general, that, ; 
lerever taverns flouriſh moſt, the times are then 1 

*. at extravagant and luxurious, — Lord ! Mrs. | 

: 


uckly,” interrupted 1, “ you have really deceived 
1 me; 


"i 
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me; I expected a romance, and here you have bet Len 


this half hour giving me only a deſeription of, de 

ſpirit of the times. If you kave nothing but teh v 

remarks to communicate, ſeek ſome other heurer; J pan 

am determined to hearken only to ſtories,” | fu 
I had ſcarce concluded, when my eyes and ear * 

ſeemed opened to my landlord, who had beer, all fi Loe 

while giving me an account of the repairs he ha 

made in the houſe ; and was now got into the u 

oi the cracked glaſs in the dining-room. * 

' 2 beate 

ore 

—_— are ir 
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HATEVER may be the mevts of the Fro 'f fo 
liſh in other ſciences, they ſeem peculiar vio | 
excellent in the art of healing. There is {carcely let, n 
diſorder incident to humanity, againſt which our ad blo n 
vertiſing doctors are not poſſeſſed with a mot infa bck, o 


ible antidote, "The profeſſors of other arts conic r to 
the inevitable intricacy of things; talk with dou" fi Ge; t 
and decide with heſitation : but doubting is eure Fitorir 
unknown in medicine; the advertiſing proteiſors hen I ea; 
delight in caſes of difficulty: be the diſorder 11 foantr, 
ſo deſperate or radical, you will find numbers in & fors of 
ry ſtreet, who, by levelling a pill at the part af er up 
ed, promiſe a certain cure without loſs of i LN 
knowledge of a bed-fellow, or hinderance of buſineſs Ener, { 
When I conſider the afliduity of this projellic terlelt, 
their beuevolence amazes me. They net on,“ impo 
gene vhale t 
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general, give their medicines for half value, but uſe 
the moſt perſuaſive remonſtrances to induce the ſick 
to come and be cured. Sure there mult be ſome- 
tung ſtrangely obſtinate in an Engliſh patient, who 
refuſes fo much health upon ſuch eaſy terms]! Does 
he take a Pride in being bloated with a droplſy ? 
Does he find pleaſure in the alternations of an inter- 
mittant fever? or fee} as much ſatisfaction in nurſing 
w the gout, as he found pleaſure in acquiring it? 
He muſt; otherwiſe he would never reject ſuch re- 
rated aſſurances of inſtant relief. What can be 
more convincing than the manner in which the ſick 
are invited to be well; The doctor firſt begs the 
molt earneſt attention of the public to what he is go- 
ing to propoſe ; he ſolemnly affirms, the pill was ne- 
er found to want ſucceſs ; he produces a lift of thoſe 
vio have been reſcued from the grave by taking it» 
Tet, notwithſtanding all this. there are many here, 
vho now and then think proper to be fick: — only 
bk, did I ſay there are ſome who even think pro- 
fer to die! Yee, by the head of Confucius, they 
lie; though they might have purchaſed the health- 
eltoring ſpecific for halt a crown. at every corner. 

I can never enough admire the ſagacity of this 
country for the encouragement given to the profeſ.. 
fors of this art. With what indulgence does ſhe fol. 
er up thoſe of her own growth, and kindly cheriſh 
hole that come from. abroad! Like a ſkilful gar- 
ener. ſhe invites them from every foreign climate to 
terſelf, Here every great exotic itrikes root as ſoon 
imported, and feels the genial beam of favour ; 
vale the mighty metropolis, like one vaſt munifi- 

| M3 cent 
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cent dunghill, receives them indiſcriminately to ber 
breaſt, and ſupplies each with more than ratice nyy. 
riſhment. | | 

In other countries, the phyſician pretends to cure 
diſorders in the lump : the ſame doctor who. combat: 
the gout in the toe, ſhall pretend to preſcribe for 


pain in the head; and he who at one time Cures a | 


coniumption, ſhall at another give drugs for a drop. 
iv. How abſurd and ridiculous! 'Ihis is being a 
mere Jack-of-all-trades. Is the animal machine leſs 
complicated than a braſs pin? Not Jeſs than ten dif- 
terent hands are required to make a braſs pin; 4 
ſhall the body be ſet right by one fingle operator ? 

The Ergliſh are ſenſible of the force of this rea- 
ſoning : they have therefore one doctor for the ene, 
another for the toes; they have their ſciatica t, 
and inoculating docters; they have one decter wi 
is modeſtly content with ſecuring them from bas. 
bites, and five hundred who preſcribe for the bite of 
mad dogs. 


But as nothing pleaſes curioſity more than anc 


dotes of the great, however minute or trifling, | mul 
preſent yon, inadequate as my abilities are to the 
ſubject, with an account of one or two of thoſe per- 
ſonages who lead in this honourable profeſſion. 
The firſt upon the liſt of glory, is Docter Richard 
Rock, F. U. N. Ihis great man is ſnort of ftatute; 
is fat, and waddles as he walks. 
a white three-tailed wig, nicely combed, an 
upon each cheek. Sometimes he carries à Cane, 


d frizzled 


a hat never: it is in 
extraordinary perſonage 
put ſo it is, a hat he never wears. 


draw. 
As be 7 ©» 


He always weals 


but 


indeed very remarkable that tus 


ſhould never wear 2 hat ; 
He is uſualy 


tall. 
1692, 
years, 
ever, | 
Yacity 
open. 
on 15 
ſuranc 
cc pt 
dd Ant, 
And 
little. 
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K gtavn, at the top of his own bills, fitting in his arm- 
chair, holding a little bottle between his finger and 
thumb and ſurrounded with rotten teeth, nippers, 
pills, packets, and gally-pots. No man can pro- 

; miſe fairer or better than he; for, as he obſerves, 

be your diſorder never ſo far gone, be under no 

WJ uncafinels, make yourſelf quite eaſy, I can cure you.“ 

Ihe next in fame, though by ſome reckoned of e- 

i qual pretenſions, is Doctor Timothy Franks, F. O. 

5 WG. H. living in the Old Baily. As Rock is re- 

marxably ſquab, his great rival Franks is remarkably 

tall, Ile was born in the year of the Chriſtian æra 

1692, aud is, while I now write, exactly ſixty-eiglit 

years, three months, and four days old. Age, how- 

det, has now iſe impaired his uſual health and wiva- 
vacity ; J am told he generally walks with his breaft 
open, 'I his gentleman, who is of a mixed reputa- 
ton is particularly remarkable for a becoming al- 
ſurance, which carries him gently through life ; ſor, 
pt Doctor Rock, none are more bleſſed with the 

a antages of face than Doctor Franks. 

And yet the great have their foibles as well as the 

bite, Jam almoſt aſhamed to mention it.— Let the 

ſoibles of the great reſt in peace Yet I muſt impart 
he u hole I heſe two great men are actually now at 
uriance; like mere men, mere common mortals, 

Nock adviſes the world to beware of bog-trouing 

quacks; Franks retorts the wit and the ſarcaſm, by 

ring on his rival the odious appellation of Dump. 
ing Dick! He calls the ſerious Doctor Rock, 

Dumpling Dick! Head of Confucius, what pro. 

uation ' Dumpling Dick! What a pity, ye pow- 


crs, 


| 
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ers, that the learned, who were born mutually to af. 
fiſt in enlightening the world, ſhould thus differ 2. 
mong themſelves, and make even the profeſlior ridi. 


culous! Sure the world is wide enough, at leaf, « 

for two great perſonages tO figure in: men cf ſcience le 

ſhould leave controverſy to the little world below k 
them; and then we might ſee Rock and F:uiks 

walking together, hand in hand, ſmiling, onward t9 8 

immortality. | na 

yet 

tho 

| | fart 
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| Þ reſt 

JF AM fond of amuſement in whatever company u mo 

to be found; and wit, though dreſſed in rags, i x: 

very pleaſing to me. I went ſome days 220 10 e vos, 

a walk in St. James's Park, about the hour in bh ner 

company leave it to go to dinner. There werc uM ian 

few in the walks, and thoſe who ſtayed, ſer med vp. 

their looks rather more wifling to forget that they A 

had an appetite, than gain one. I fat down on one , 

of the benches, at the other end of which was calcd weigh 


a man in very ſhabby elothes. 
We continued to groan, to hem, and to cough, 2 "WM 
uſual upon ſuch occaſions ; and, at laſt, vent ted vil 
en convertation. I beg pardon, fir,” cried | danio 
but I think 1 have ſeen you before; your face . 
familiar to me.” ** Yes, fir,” replied be, © | h ba, 
a good familiar face, as my friends tell me. I am 4 third | 
well known in every town in England as the drome N 


x „beate 
dary, or live crocodile, You muſt underſtand, ft 
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that I have been theſe ſixteen years Merry Andrew 
to a puppet-ſhew. Laſt Bartholomew fair my mal- 
ir and 1 quarrelled, beat each other, and. parted : 
te to fell his puppets to the pincuſhion markers in 
Roſemary-lane, and I to ſtarve in St James's Park.“ 

am ſorry, fir, that a perſon of your appearance 
ſhould labour under any difficulties.” * O fir,” re- 
targed he, * my appearance is very much at your 
ſervice ; but, though I cannot boaſt of eating much, 
yet their are few that are merrier: If 1 had twenty 
| thouſand a year, I ſhould be merry ; and, thank the 
fates, though not worth a groat, I am very merry 
kill, If J had threepence in my pocket, I never 
refuſe to be my three haifpence ; und, if 1 have no 
money, I never ſcorn to be treated by any that are 
kind enough to pay my reckoning. What think 
you, fir, of a ſteak and a tankard ? You ſhall treat 
me now, and I will treat you again when I find you 
in the Park in love with eating, and without money 
to pay for a dinner,” | 

As ] never refuſe a ſmall expence for the ſake of 
2 merry cempanion, we inſtantly adjourned to a 
neighbouring alehouſe; and, in a few moments, had 
atrothing tankard, and a ſmoaking ſteak ſpread on 
the table before us. It is impoſſible ro expreſs how 
much the ſight of ſuch good cheer improved my com- 
panion's vivacity, © I like this dinner, ſir, ſays he, 
„for three reaſons : firſt, becauſe I am naturally 
fond of beef; ſecondly, becauſe I am hungry ; and, 
thirdly and laſtly, becauſe, I get it for nothing : no 


meat exits ſo ſweet as that for which we do not pay,” 
| He 
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He therefore now fell to, and his appitite ſeem: 
to correſpond with his inclination. After dinge 
was over, he obſerved that the fteak was tough; 
**2nd vet, fir,** returns he, ** bad as it was, it fecm. 
ed a rump-ſteak to me. O the delights of poyery 
and a good appetite ! We beggars are the yer 
fondlings of nature; the rich ſhe treats like an 47 


here 
ther 
whic! 
ge 
of int 
glory 


ttruct. 
rant ſtep- mother; they are pleaſed with nothing n 
cut a ſteak from hat part you will, and dit is inſup- rally | 
portably tough; dreſs it up with pickles, —ex en pie. wen 


kles cannot procure them an appetite, Burt tle 


3 ; beatin 
whole creation is filled with good things for the 


beggar : Calvert's butt out-taſtes champaignz, and 44 
Sedgeley's home brewed excels tokay. Joy, jo, . 
my blood; though our eſtates ly nowhere, we hae , ca 
fortunes wherever wo oge. If an inundation j»ceys = 
away half the grounds of Cornwall, I am content, It 
I have no lands there: if the ſtocks fink, that gives Wi W 
me no uneafineſs; I am no Jew.” I he fellow's vt - 11 
vacity, juined to his poverty, I own, raiſed my cut- "ih 
oſity to know ſomething of his life and circumtiun- Wl » 
ces; and I entreated that he would indulge my de. 10 i 
ſire.— That I will, ſir,“ ſaid he, „and welcome; . * 
only let us drink, to prevent our, ſleeping; let us h. 1 
another tankard, while we are awake; for Ah, hoe n. 
charming a tankard looks when full!“ all wa 

«© You muſt know, then, that I am very well de- he 
ſcended: my anceftors have made ſome noiſe in tie _ 
world; for my mother crved oyſters, and my. father "8 
beat a drum: I am told, we have even had ſome l kan 
trumpeteis in our family. many a nobleman cannot flag 
ſhew ſo reſpecttul a genealogy : : but that is ncitber U that 
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here nor there. As I was their only child, my fa- 
ther deſigned to breed me up to his own employment, 
which was that of drummer to a puppet-ſhew. Thus, 
the whole employment of my younger, years was that 
al interpreter to Punch and king Solomon in all his 
plory. But, though my father was very fond of in- 
tricting me in beating all the marches and points 
of war, I made no very great progreſs, becauſe I na- 
rally had no ear for muſic ; ſo, at the age of fifteen, 
went and liſted for a ſoldier. | As I had ever hated 
eating a drum, ſo I ſoon found that I diſhked car- 
ring a muſkit alſo; neither the one trade nor the 
ther were to my taſte, for I was by nature fond of 
eing a gentleman ; beiides, I was obliged to obey 
„captain; he has his will, 1 have mine, and you 
de yours: now I very reaſonably coucluded, that 
tuas much more comfortable for a man to obey his 
un wil than another's. 
Ihe life of a ſoldier ſoon therefore gave me the 
pn, I aſked leave to quit the ſervice; but as I 
tl and trong, my captain thanked me for my 
1d intention, and faid, becauſe he had a regard for 
, we ſhould not part, I wrote to my father a 
ry än al pe ni tant letter, and deſired that he would 
le money to pay for my diſcharge ; but the good 
1, ill As A fond of drinking as I was; (Sir, my 
ce to you 5 and thoſe who are fond of drinking 


m_ 0; for other people's diſcharges ; in ſhort, he 
=_— er anſwered my letter. What could be done? 
net are not money, ſaid I to myſelf, to pay for my 
1 0 large, I muſt find an equivalent ſome other way; 
„bac ut be by running 2 I deſerted, and 
Ws 
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it anſwered my purpoſe every bit as well as if | 1:1 WM 
brought my diſcharge. ng 
„Well, I was now fairly rid of my military em-? 
ployment: I ſold my ſoldiers clothes, bought worſe, en 
and, in order not to be overtaken, took the moit un- Twi 
frequented roads poſhvle. One evening, as 1 was WM ind 
entering a village, I perceived a man, whom ] after from 
wards found to be the curate of the pariſh, throsn lack. 
from this horſe in a miry road, and almoſt ſmotheted recet 
! i the mud. He deſired my aſſiſtance; I gave it, WM back 
© and drew him out with ſome difficulty. He thank«-d WM in m! 
me for my trouble, and was going off; but I followed far fr 
him home, for I loved always to have a man thankW of «: 
me at his own door. 'The curate aſked an hundred It wo 
queſtions, and whoſe ſon I was; from whence | came, could 
and whither I would be faithful? I anfworcd 11m rated 


ö greatly to his ſatisfaction; and gave myſelf one & 9 
( the beſt characters in the world for ſobriety, ("Wi poifor 
f I have the honour of drinking vour health), dien an 
V tion and fidelity. To make a long ſtorv hort, | « U 
ih wanted a ſervant, and hired me. With bim ne ight u 
1 but two months. We did not much like each other mome! 
gl 1 was fond of eating, and he gave me but little Mt ther 
10 cat: I loved a pretty girl, and the old woman, ug « the 
1 fellow-ſervant, was ill natured and ugly, As the) ling th 
[ endeayoured to ſtarve me between them, 1 mac i wrrow 
_ pious. reſolution to prevent their committing muse cente(] 
—_ ſtole the eggs as ſoon as they were laid; 1 colt; 0, 
—_ ed every unfiniſhed bottle that I could lay my 0M ne; + 
4 on; whatever eatable came in my way, was {ure With: f. 
1 diſappear : in ſhort, they found I would not G0 ; Wihought 
g | 1 
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lues diſcharged one morning, and paid three ſhil- 
lings and ſixpence for two months wages. 

« While my money was getting ready, I employ- 
el myſelf in making preparations for my departure. 


| Two hens were hatching in an out-houſe: I went 


Ind took the eggs; and, not to ſeperate the parents 
from the children, I lodged hens and all in my knap- 
lack. After this piece of frugality, I returned to 
ſeceite my money; and, with my knapſack on my 
hack, and a ſtaff in my hand, I bid adieu, with tears 
n my eyes, to my old benefactor. I had not gone 
far from the houſe, when I heard behind me the cry 
of * Stop thief !”” but this only increaſed my diſpatch : 
It would have been fooliſh to ſtop, as I knew the voice 
could not be levelled at me. But hold; I think I 
ped thoſe two months at the curate's without drink. 
ng, Come, the times are dry; and may this be my 
yviſon, if ever I ſpent two more pious, ſtupid months 
u all my liſe. | | 
„Well, after travelling ſome days, whom ſhould I 
ght upon but a company of ſtrolling players. The 
moment I ſaw them at a diſtance, my heart warmed 
tb them: I had a ſort of natural love for every thing 
of the vagabond order. They were employed in ſet- 
ling their haggage, which had heen overturned in a 
row way: I offered my aſſiſtance, which they ac- 
fpted ; and we ſoon became ſo well acquainted, that 
they took me as a ſervant, This was a paradiſe to 
ne: they ſung, danced, drank, eat, and travelled, all 
it the ſame time. By the blood of the Mirables, I 
Mought I had never lived till then. I grew as merry 
ka griz, and laughed at every word that was ſpo- 
ken. 
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ken. They liked me as much as I liked them. | 


was a very good figure, as you ſee; and, though { 
was poor, 1 was not modeſt. | 


I love a ſtraggling lite above all things in the 


world; ſometimes good, ſometimes bad; to be warm 


to- day, and cold to- morrow; to eat when one can get 


it, and drink when (the tankard 1s out) it ſtands be 
fore me. We arrived that evening at Tenderden, 
and took a large room at the Grey hound, where we 
re ſol ved to exhibit Romeo and juliet, with the func. 
ral proceſſion, the grave and the garden-ſcene. Re. 
meo was to be performed by a gentleman trom the 
Theatre Royal in Drury-Lane; Juliet by a lady 
who had never appeared on any ſtage before; any | 
was to ſnuff the candles: all exceilent in our way, 
We had figures enow, but the difficulty was to dieß 
them. The ſame coat that ſerved Romeo, turned 
with the blue lining outwards, ſerved for his friend 
Mercutio ; a large piece of crape ſufficed at once fui 
Jalier's petticoat and pall : a. peſtle and mortar fro! 


a neighbouring apothecary's, anſwered all the put 


oſes of a bell; and our landlord's own family, wrap 
ped in white ſheets, ſerved to fill up the proceſſion 
In ſhort, there were but three fig:i'res among us tha 
might be ſajd to be dreſſed with any propriety 3 
mean the nurſe, the ſtarved apothecary, and myteit 
Our performance gave univerſal ſatisfaction : ti 
whole audience were enchanted with our powers, 
There is one rule by which a ftrolling pla 
may be ever ſecure of ſacceſs ; that is, in our the 
trical way of expreſſing it, to make a great deal 
the character. To ſpeak and act as in common hi! 
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not playing, nor is it what people come to ſee : 
natural ſpeaking, like ſweet wine, runs glibly over 
the palate, and ſcarce leaves any taſte behind it ; but 


upon the taſte, and one feels it while he is drinking. 
To pleaſe in town or country, the way is, to cry, 
vring, cringe into attitudes, mark the emphaſis, flap 
the pockets, and labour like one in the falling fick- 
res; that is the way to work for applauſe ; that 1s 
the way to gain it. 

As we received much reputation for our {kill on 
ths firſt exhibition, it was but natural for me to a- 
tende patt of this ſucceſs to myſelf : I ſnuffed the 
candles ; and let me tell you, that, without a candle- 
ufer, the piece would loſe half its embelliſnments. 
la this manner we continued a fortnight, and drew 
erable houſes ; but the evening hetore our intend- 
ed departure, we gave out our very beft piece, in- 
Wvtich all our ſtrength was to be exerted, We had 
great expectations from this, and even doubled our 
prices, when behold one of our principle acters fell 
li of a violent fever. This was a ſtroke like thun- 
er to out little company: they were reſolved to go 
u body, to ſcold the man for falling ſick at ſo incon- 
henient a time, and that two of a diſorder that threat · 
d tv be expenſive ; I ſeized the moment, and 
fred to act the part myſelf in his ſtead. The caſe 
Is deſperate ; they accepted my offer; and I ac- 
ordingly ſat down, with the part in my hand, and a 
nkard before me, (Sir, your health), and ſtudied 
i character, which was to be rehearſed the next 


ir, and played ſoon after. 
1 J found 


being high in a part, reſembles vinegar. which grates 
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I found my memory exceſſively helped by drink. w. 
ing: learned my part with aſtoniſhing rapidicy, ex 
and bid adieu to ſnuffing candles ever after. 1 found aut 
that Nature had deſigned me for more noble employ. gr 
ments, and I was reſolved to take her when in the Wa 
humour. We got together in order to rehearſe; and Wi 
1 informed my companions, maſters now no longer, Wl þ:: 


of the ſurpriſing change I felt within me, Let the we! 
ſick man, ſaid I, be under no uneaſineſs to pet well tho 
again; 1'1] fill his place to univerſal ſatisfaction ; he gil 
may even die if he thinks proper; I'll engage that WW tad 
he ſnall never be miſſed, I rehearſed before them, WM fol: 
ſtrutted, ranted, and received applauſe. They ſoon WW the 
gave out that a new a -tor of eminence was to appear, Wi i: 
and immediately all the genteel places were beſpoke. I > 
Before I aſcended the ſtage, however, I concluded mor 
within myſelf, that, as I brought money to the houſys, WM face 
I ouzht to have my ſhare in the profits. Gentle. (rl 
men, ſaid I, addreſſing our company, I don't pretend WM of tt 
to direct you; far be it from me to treat you with to Cc 
ſo much ingratitude: you have publiſned my nan voie 
in the bills with the utmoſt good-nature ; and, as at Hui 
fairs ſtand, cannot act without me: ſo, gentlem?!, Pare 
to ſhew you my gratitude, I expect to be pa'd for jag 
my acting as much as any of you, other wviſe 1 d ud 
clare off: I'll brandiſh my ſnuffers, and clip cande grat 
as uſual, This was a very diſag reeable propoſal, both! 


' „ * 1. * „ - 
but they found that it was impoſſible to refuic !! gu 
* . . * bd : - 4 
it was irreſiſtible, it was adamant : they conſente! MY Lear 
and I went on in king Bajazet ; my frowning bro ud! 


vound with a ſtocking ſtuffed into a turban, wi] 


on my captiv'd arms I brandiſhed ajack-chain- a 
4 Aatul 
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Nature ſeemed to have fitted me for the part: J 
was tall, and had a loud voice. My very entrance 
excited univerſal applauſe, I looked round on the 
audience with a ſmile, and made a moſt low and 
graceful bow, for that is the rule among us, As it 
was a very paſſionate part, I invigorated my ſpirits 
with three full glaſſes (the tankard is almoſt out) of 
brandy. By Alla ! it 1s almoſt inconcetvable how 1 
went through it: Tamarlane was but a fool to me; 
though he was ſometimes loud enough too, yet J was 
01! louder than he: but then, beſides, 1 had atti- 
tudes in abundance. In general, I kept my arms 
folded up thus, upon the pit of my ſtomach : it 1s 
the way at Drury-Lane, and has always a fine ef- 
ject, The tankard would fink to the bottom before 
could get through the whole of my merits; in 
ſhort I came off like a progidy ; and ſuch was my 
ſucceſs, that I could raviſh the laurels even from a 
frloin of beef. The principle gentlemen and ladies 
of the town came to me, after the play was over, 
to compliment me upon my ſucceſs; one praiſed my 
voice, another my perſon. Upon my word, ſzys the 
ſuire's lady, he will make one of the fineſt actors in 
Furope : I ſay it, and I think J am ſomething of a 
judge. Praiſe in the beginning 1s agreeable enough, 
and we receive it as a favour; but when it comes in 
great quantities, we regard it only as a dept, which. 
dothing but our merit could extort : inſtead of thank 
ing them, I internally applauded myſelf, We were 
cefired to give our piece a ſecond tim?2: we obeyed ; 
ud I was applauded even more than before, 
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At laſt we left the town, in order to be x - 


horſe- race at ſome diſtance from thence. I {hall ne. 


ver think of Jenderden without tears of gratitude 
and reſpect. The ladies and gentleman there, take 
my word for it, are very good judges of plays and 
actors. Come, let us drink their healths, if won 
pleaſe, Sir. We quitted the town, I ſay 4 and cham 
was a wide difference between my coming in and go. 
ing out: I entered the town a candle-ſnuffer,, and | 
quitted it an hero! Such is the world; little to- 
day, and great to morrow. I could ſay a great deal 
more upon that ſubject ; ſomething truly ſublime, 
:1pon the ups and downs of fortune; but it would 
give us both the ſpleen, and ſo I ſhall paſs it over. 
(The races were ended before we arrived at the 
next town, which was no ſmall diſappointment te 
our company: however, we were reſolved to take all 
we could get. Iplayed capital characters there too, 
and came off with my uſual brilliancy. I fincerely 
believe I ſhould have been the firſt actor in Europe, 
had my growing merit been properly cultivated; 
but there came an unkindly froſt which nipped me 
in the bud, and levelled me once more down to th: 
common ſtandard of humanity. I played Sir Harry 
Wildair; all the country ladies were charmed; if! 
but drew out my ſnuff-box, the whole houſe was in 
aroar of rapture; when I exerciſed my cudge!, / 
thought they would have fallen into convulſions. 
There was here a lady who had received an ©! 
cation of nine months in London; and this gave bet 
pretenſions to taſte, which rendered her the jadiſput- 
able miſtreſs of the ceremonies wherever ſhe came. 
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de was informed of my merits : every body praiſed 
me; vet ſhe refuſed at firft going to ſee me perform. 
de could not conceive, ſhe ſaid, any thing but ſtuff 
from a ftroller 3 talked ſomething in praiſe of Gar- 
rick, and amazed the ladies with her {kill in enunci- 
ations, tones, and cadences. She was at laſt, how- 
cer, prevailed upon to go; and it was privately in- 
tnated to me, what a judge was to be preſent at my 
ext exibition. However, no way intimidated, I 
came on in Sir Harry, one hand ſtuck in my breeches, 
and the other in my boſom, as uſual at Druty-Lane; 
but, inſtead of looking at me, I perceived the whole 
audience had their eyes turned upon the lady who had 
bern nine months in London; from her they expected 

the deciſion which was to ſecure the general's truncheon 
in my hand, or fink me down into a theatrical letter- 

carrier. I opened my ſauff box, took ſnuff : the lady 
as folemn, and ſo were the reſt, I broke my cud- 
bel on alderman, Smuggler's back; ſtill gloomy, me- 
lancholy all. The lady groaned and ſhrugged her 
ſhoulders, ] attempted, by laughing myſelf, to ex- 
cite at leaſt a ſmile; but the devil a cheek could Þ 
ereire wrinkled into ſympathy. I found it would 

pot do, All my good-humour now became forced: 

ny laugliter was converted into hyſteric grinning; 
ad, while I pretended ſpirits, my eye ſhewed the 

Egon of my heart, In ſhort, the lady came with 
an intention to be diſpleaſed, and diſpleaſed ſhe was 

Ny fame expired; Jam here ; and the tankard is. 
o more? 
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HEN Catharina — was made empieß 
of Ruſſia, the women were in an actual War 


of bondage; but ſhe undertook to introduce mixes js | 
aſſemblies, as in other parts of Europe. She alten er 
| the women's dreſs, by ſubſtituting the faſhion; 9 , 
| England. Inftead of furs, ſhe brought in the uf: of WM poi 
taffeta and damaſk; and cornets and commodics in. WM tit 
ſtead of caps and ſable, The women now found þ 
themſelves no longer ſhut up in ſeperate apartments, as 
but ſaw company, viſited each other, and were r. him 
fent at every entertainment, fe 
But as the laws to this affect were directed to : ber 
ſavage people, it is amuſing enough the manner u © * 
which the ordinances ran. Aſſemblies were quite 
unknown among them: the Czarina was fatisfed = 
with introducing them, for ſhe found it impoſſible o M 
render them polite, An ordinance was therefore ** 
d publiſhed according to their notions of breeding - 
. A which, as it is a curioſity, and has never before ba W 
- ] printed, that we know of, we ſhall give our readers, 4 
J. The perſon at whoſe houſe the aſſembly 1s t er 
be kept, ſhall ſignify the ſame by hanging out a bil ws 
or by giving ſome other public notice, by way of a e 
3 vertiſement, to perſons of both ſexes. "5 
© II. The aſſembly ſhall not be open ſooner ti b 
. four or five o'clock in the afternoon, no: continiq nd c 
longer than ten at night, man f 
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III. The maſter of the houſe ſhall not be obli- 
ted to meet his gueſts, or conduct them ont, or keep 
them company; but, though he is exempt from all 
his, he is to find them chairs, candles, liquors, and 
all other neceſſaries that company may alk for: he 
;; likewiſe to provide them with cards, dice, and e- 
iery neceſſary for gaming. | 

«IV, There ſhall be no fixed hour for coming or- 
going away : it is enough for a perſon to appear in 
the aſſembly, | 

V. Every one ſhall be free to fit, walk, or game, 
25 he pleaſes ; nor ſhall any one go about to hinder 
him, or take exceptions at what he does, upon pain 
ofemptying the great eagle (a pint-bowl full of 
brandy) ; it ſhall likewiſe be ſufficient, at entering 
or retiring, to ſalute the company. | 

«© VI. Perſons of diſtinction, noblemen, ſuperior 
olicers, merchants, and tradeſmen of note, head work- 
nen, eſpecially carpenters, and perſons employed in 
cancery, are to have liberty to enter the aſſemblies ; 
» !Kewiſe their wives and children. 

„VII. A particular place ſhall be affigned the 
lootmen, except thoſe of the houſe, that there may 
be toom enough in the apartment deſigned for the 
aſembly. 

„VIII. No ladles are to get drunk upon any pre- 
lence whatſoever ; nor ſhall gentlemen be drunk be- 
ore nine. | 

„IX. Ladies who play at forfeitures, queſtions 
nd commands, &c. ſhall not be riotous ; no gentle. 
nun hall attempt to force a kiſs ; and no perſon hall 

| offer 


| 
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offer to ſtrike a woman in the aſſembly, under a 
of future excluſton.“ | 

Such are the ſtatutes upon this occaſion, Winch, een 
in their very appearance, carry an air of ridicdle 216 the 


ſatire. But politeneſs muſt enter every country by WM, 
degrees ; and theſe rules reſemble the breeding of 1 9 
clown —awkward, but ſincere. "1 
Rs Real 
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IE formalities, de'ays, and diſappointments, 


| ers 
that preceed a treaty of marriage here, are - 
- uſually as numerous as thoſe previous to a treaty of : 
- 2 : ? * 
peace. The laws of this country are finely calculet. , , 
ed to promote all commerce but the commerce be | ps 
tween the ſexes. Their incouragements for prope © 
. . * ride 
gating hemp, madder, and tobacco, are indeed ad. * 
purable! Marriages are the only commodity tat 
nves 


meets with none. a 
Yet, from the vernal ſoftneſs of the air, the ver- od 


Ka 
dure of the fields, the tranſparency of the fireams - l 
and the beauty of the women, I know few countries 0 
perha 


more proper to invite to courtſhip, Here, Jove 
might ſport among painted lawns and warbling 
groves, and revel amidſt gales, wafting at once both 
fragrance and harmony. Yet it ſeems he has forſaben 
the iſland ; and, when a couple are now to be nt 
ried, mutual love, or an union of minds, is the la. 
and moſt trifling conſideration, If their goods 3rd 
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chattels can be brought to unite, their ſympathetic 
fouls are ever ready to guaranty the treaty, Ihe 
gentle man's mortgaged lawn becomes enamoured of 
tie lady 's marriageable grove : the match is ſtruck 
w, and both parties are piouſly in e 
t) act of parliament. 

Thus they, who have a fortune, are poſſeſſed at 


tal of ſomething that is lovely: but I actually pi- 
thoſe who have none. I am told there was a 
ine, when ladies, with no other merit but youth, 


uttue, and beauty, had a chance for huſbands, at 
kat among the miniſters of the church, or the offi- 
cers of the army. The bluſh and innocence of fix- 
ren was ſaid to have a powerful influence over thoſe 
wo profeſſions, But of late, all the little traffic of 
bluſhing, ogling, dumpling, and ſmiling, has been 
forbidden by an act in that caſe wiſely made and pro- 
1 Wide. A lady's whole cargo of ſmiles, fighs, and, 
W viuſpers, is declared utterly contraband, till ſhe ar- 
tes in the warm latitude of twenty-two, where com- 
nodities of this nature are tao often found to decay. 
de is then permitted to dimple and ſmile, when the 
lmples and ſmiles begin to forſake her; and, when 
wraps grown ugly, is charitably entruſted with an 
mbmitcd uſe of her charms. Her lovers, however, 
by this time, have forſaken her; the captain has 
hanged for another miſtreſs ; the prieſt himſclf leaves 
ter in ſolitude to bewail her * and ſhe dies 
tren without benefit of clurgy 

Thus you find the Europeans diſcouraging love 
with as much earneſtneſs as the rudeſt ſavage of So- 
ali, The genius is ſurely now no more. In every 
| region 


756 E 
region I ind enemies in arms to oppreſs him. . 
rice in Europe, jealouſy in Perſia, ceremony in Cu. 
na, poverty among the Tartars, and luſt in Circa. 
are all prepared to oppoſe his power. Ihe genus 
is certainly baniſhed from earth. though once 2. 


* 
dored under ſuch a variety of forms. He v 
where to be found and all that the ladies of cage 
country can produce, are but a few trifling cliques Wi 2 
as inftances of his former reſidence and favour. fin 
The genius of love,“ ſays the eaſtern apolugue, e 

*© had long reſided in the happy plains of Ahn, bly 
where every breeze was health, and every ſound p. ee. 
duced tranquility, His temple at firſt was crowded if ible 
but every age leſſoned the number of his votarie+, ee. 
cooled their devotion, PercQving therefore his en 
tars at length quite deſerted, he was reſolved to remoroW the 
to ſome more propitious region; and he apprired rg 
fair ſex of every country, where he could hope tor WY nid 
proper reception, to aſſert their right to his prefer ig! 
among them. In return to this proclamation, . 
baſſies were ſent from the ladies of every part 0! 1:4" 
world to invite him, and to diſplay the ſuperiority oſs: 
their claims. = _ 
And, firſt, the beauties of China appeared. \ bn; 
country could compare with them for modeity, el bar | 
ther of look, dreſs, or behaviour; their eyes nen Mah 
never lifted from the ground: their robes, 0f Wille 
moſt beautiful filk, hid their hands, boſom, and nee 
while their faces only were left uncovered. en 
indulged no airs that might expreſs looſe deſire, ie 
they ſeemed to ſtudy only the graces of inanimay = 
ol the 


beauty. Their black teeth and plucked «1 c-0!0 


were 
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„ie however, alleged by the Genius againſt them; 
u- ber be ſet them entirely aſide, when he came to ex- 
ha, 2mine their little feet. 

nus „The beauties of Circafſia next made their ap- 
. pearance, They advanced, hand in hand, ſinging 
no the moſt immodeſt airs, and leading up a dance in 
cache the moſt luxurious attitudes. Their dreſs was but 
ies fa covering, the neck, the left breaſt, and all the 
limbs, were expoſed to view; which after ſome time, 
{z2ncd rather to ſatiate than inflame deſire. The 
Hy and the roſe contended in forming their com- 
plexions ; and a ſoft ſleepineſs of eye added irreſiſt- 
ile poignance to their charms; but their beauties 
wee obtruded, not offered to their admirers ; they 
ſemed to give, rather than receive courtſhip ; and 
the Genias of Love diſmiſſed them as unworthy liis 
regard, fince they exchanged the duties of love, and 
mad? themſelves not to be purſued, but the purſu- 
ing ſex. 

„he kindom of Caſhmire next produced its 
charming deputies. The happy region ſeemed pe- 
culiarly ſequeſtered by nature for his ahoede. Shady 
mountains fenced it on ont ide from the ſcorching 
Vin; and ſea born breezes, on the other, gave pecu- 
lar juxuriance to the air. Their complexions were 
ofa bright yellow, that appeared almoſt tranſparent, 
File the crimſon tulip ſeemed to bloſſom on their 
thecks. Their features and limbs were delecate be- 
Fond the Ratuary's power to expreſs ; and their teeth- 


gue, 
beg, 
pro- 


ded; 


h Wiiter than their own ivory. He was almoſt per: 
ma bade d to refide among them, when untortunately one 
lov the ladies talked ot appointing his ſcraglio. 


9 W 


imagination could conceive ; and ſerved to ſtew, that 


education rendered them utterly unqualified to mike 
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In this proceſſion the naked inhabitants gf 
Southern America would not be left behind: their 
charms were found to ſurpaſs whatever the warme 


beauty could be perfect, even with the ſeming dif. 
advantage of a brown complexion. But their {avare 


the proper uſe of their power; and they were rej: 
ed, as being incapable of uniting mental with ſnfual 
ſatis faction. In this manner the deputies of otter 
Kindoms bad their ſuits rejected: the black heaw 
ties of Benin. and the tawny daughters of Borneo: 
the women of Wida with ſcarred taces, and the hi. 
deons virgins of Cafraria; the ſquab ladies of Lip. 
land, three tcet high, _ the giant fair ones of Pa 
tugonia. 

I he beauties of Europe at laſt appeared: grace 
in their ſteps, and ſenſibility ſiniling in every eve, 
It was the univerſal opinion, white they weir ap.f 
proaching, that they would prevail ; and the Genius 
ſeemed to lend them his moſt favourable attcitin, 
They opened their pretenfions with the urn mf 
defty ; but unfortunately, as their orator proceeded, 
ihe happened to let fall the words, Houſe in town, 
Settlement, and Pin- money. Theſe ſeemingly harm- 
leſs terms had inſtantly a ſurpriſing effect: the Ge- (the 
mus, with ungevernable rage, burſt from ainidit ther 
circle; and, waving his youthful pinions, Jett thi 
earth, and flew back to thoſe ethereal manſions rom 
whence he deſcended, 

© The whole aſſembly was ſtruck with amate 
meet: they now juſtly apprehended that female pow- 

c 
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e would be no more, fince Love had forſaken them. 
They continued ſome time thus in a ſtate of tor; id 
4 WW 4:{pair, when it was propoſed by one of the number, 
12 WH that, fince, the real Genius of Love had left them, in 
df. order to continue their power, they ſhould ſet up an 
det Kol in his ſtead; and that the ladies of every coun- 
als try ſhould furniſh hm with what each liked belt. 
lis propoſal was inſtantly reliſhed and agreed to. 
(n idol of gold was fo med, by uniting the caprici- 
ous gifts of all the aſſembly, though no way reſem- 
bling the departed genius. The ladies of China fur- 
nihed the monſter with wings; thoſe of Kaſhmire 
fumiſhed him with horns : the dames of Europe clap- 
peda purſe in his hand; and the virgins of Congo 
furniſhed him with a tail. Since that time, all the 
yows addreſſed to Love æte in reality paid.to the i- 
ol: while, as in other falſe, religions, the adoration 
cms moſt fervent, where the heart is leaſt ſincere, 
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cded, | | | 

No obſervation is more common, and at the 
amm. ſame time more true, than, That one half 
Ce- he world are ignorant how the other half lives. 
__ i misfortunes of the great are held up to engage 
* ur attention; are enlarged upon in tones of decla- 
en: and the werld i called upon to gaze at the 
* alle ſufferers. The great, under the preſſure of ca- 
* Wuty, are conſcious of ſeveral others ſympathizing 


O 2 with 
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with their diſtreſs; and have, at once, the comfure 
of admiration and pity. | 
There is nothing magnanimous in bearing mis{or 
tunes with fortitude, when the whdle world iz look 
ing on: men in ſuch circumſtances will act bravely 
even from motives of vanity. But he who, in t 
vale of obſcurity, can brave adverſity ; who, wit) 
friends to encourage, acquaintances to pity, or eie 
without hope to alleviate his misfortune s, can behav 
with tranquillity and indifference, is truly great 
whether peaſant or courtier, he deſerves admiration 
and ſhould be held up for our imitation aud u 
ſpect. | 


While the fligheft inconveniences of the great fie 
magnified into calamities ; while tragedy mouths oy Ids 
their ſufferings in all the ſtrains of eloquence, the ni wn 
feries of the poor are entirely diſreguarded: and ye *M 
ſome of the lower ranks of people undergo more * C . 
hardſhips in one day, than thoſe of a more ext. 
ſtation ſuffer in their. whole lives. It is inconceita 
what difficulties the meaneſt of our common (10... 
and ſoilders endure without murmuring or regt. 
without paſſionately declaiming againit Provide, A 
or calling their fellows to be gazers on th ir ine. 
dity. Every day is to them a day of miſery; a heed 


yet they entertain their hard fate without repining, 

With what indignation do I hear an Ovid, u C 
cero, or a Raburing, complain of their misfortun 
and hardſhips, whoſe hargeſt calamity was that 
being unable to viſit a certain ſpot of earth, to whi 
they had fooliſhly attached an idea of happine! 


Their diſtreſſes were pleaſures, compared to wh 
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many of the adventuring poor every day endure 
without murmuring. They ate, drank, and flept ; 
they had ſlaves to attend them, and were {ure of ſub- 
lence for life; while many of their fellow- creatures 
ac obliged to wander, without a friend to comfort 
0: aſſiſt them, and even without a ſhelter from the ſe- 
jerity of the ſeaſon, 

| have been led into theſe reflections from aecci- 
tentally meeting, ſome days ago, a poor fellow, 
zom I knew when a boy, dreſſed in a ſailor's jack- 
tt, and begging at one of the outlets of the town, 
with a wooden leg. I knew him to be honeſt and 
nduſtrious when in the country, and was curious to 
kun what had reduced him to his preſent ſituation. 
Wherefore, after giving him what I thought proper, 
Idefired to know the hiſtory of his life and mis for- 
tunes, and the manner in which he was reduced to 
bis preſent diſtreſs. The diſabled ſoldier, (for ſuch 
e was, though drefled in a ſailor's habit), ſcratch- 
ng his head, and leaning on his crutch, put himſelf 
o an attitude to comply with my requeſt, and gave 
ne his hiſtory as follows, | 

As for my misfortunes, maſter, I can't pretend 
v have gone through any more than other folks: 
lr, except the loſs of my limb, and my being ob- 
ized. to beg, I don't know any reaſon, thank Hea- 
en, that I have to complain: there is bill Tibbs, 
I our regiment, he has loſt both his legs, and an eye 


þ boot ; but, thank Heaven, it is not ſo bad with 


de yet. 

„Jwas born in Shropſhire, my father was a la- 

mrer, and died when I was five years old; fo I was 
O 3 pt 
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when the juſtice himſelf met me: he called me 
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put upon the pariſh, As he had been a wandering po 

ſort of a man, the pariſhioners were not able to tel Wi 

to what pariſh I belonged, or where I was born; h kn 

they ſent me to another pariſh, and that pariſh ſent gi 

me to a third. TI thought in my heart, they kept lee, 

ſending me about ſo long, that they would not let me g00 

be born in any pariſh at all; but, at laſt, however, I ha 

they fixed me. I had ſome diſpoſition to be a ſcho- gui] 
lar, and was reſolved, at leaſt, to know my letters ; gate 
but the maſter of the workhouſe put me to buſineſs ta 
as ſoon as I was able to handle a mallet ; and here! but, 
lived an eaſy kind of a life for five years. I only lack 
wrought ten hours in the day, and had meat and belly 
drink provided for my lah»ar, It is true, I was not This 
ſuffered to ſtir out of ihe houſe, for fear, as ther ſaid, Was 
I ſhould run away. But what of that? I had tte board 
liberty of the whole houſe, and the yard before the the pl 
door, and that was enough for me. I was then for, | 
bound out to a farmer, where I was up both earl, dred c 
and late; but! ate and drank well, and liked my thoſe | 
buſineſs well enough, till he died, when I was ob- When 
liged to provide for myſelf: fol was reſolved to go . ar 
| Was no 


and ſeek my fortune. 
„In this mannner I went from town to town, if "liged 


worked when J could get employment, and farved tan; 
when 1 could get none: when happened one day te. ' V 

o through a field belonging to a juſtice of peace, ! age ho 
ſoy'd a hare croſſing the path juſt before me; and | WIS". » 
believe the devil put it into my head to fling Hs 
Rick at it.—Well, what wili you have on't? I Kid - me 
the hare, and was bringing it away in triumph, "Sv 


poacher 
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poacher and a villain, and, collaring me, deſired I 
would give an account of mytelf. 1 fell upon my 
knees, begged his Worthip's pardon, and began to 
give a full account of all that i knew of my breed, 
ſeed, and generation: but, though I gave a very 
good account, the juſtice would not believe a ſy able 
[had ro ſay ; fo | was indicted at the ſeſſions, found 
ruilty of being poor, and ſent up to London to New- 
gate, in order to be tranſported as a vagabond. 

« People may ſay this and that of being in jail; 
| but, for my part, I found Newgate as agreeable a 
N place as ever J was in, in all my life. I had my 
bellyful to eat and drink, and did no work at all. 
This kind of life was too good to laſt for ever; ſo I 
was taken out of priſon after five months, put on 
board a ſhip, and ſent off, with two hundted more, to 
the plantations. We had but an indifferent paſſage ; 
for, heing all confined in the hold, more than a hun- 
ded of our people died for want of ſweet air; and 
thoſe that remained were ſickly enough, God knows. 


ers, and I was bound for ſeven years more. As I 
wasno ſcholar, for I did not know my letters, I was 
obliged to work among the negroes; and I ſerved 
but any time, as in duty bound to do. 
5 When my time was expued, I worked my paſ- 
ige home, and glad I was to ſee Old England a- 
fn, becauſe I loved my country. I was afraid, 
erer, that I ſhould be indicted for a vagabond 
ace more; ſo did not much care to go down into 
be country, but kept about the town, and did little 


* 


obs y hen I could get them. 
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** I was very happy in this manner for ſome time 


tili one evening, coming home from work, two meg po 
knocked me down, and then deſired me to ſtand. 2 
They belonged to a preſs-gang : I was carried be. tn 
fore the juſtice, and, as J could give no account of WI nc 
myſelf, 1 had my choice left, whether to go on board 
a man of war, or liſt for a ſoildier. I choſe the lat. the 
ter ; and, in this poſt of a gentleman, I ſerved two ja] 
campaigns in Flanders, was at the battles of Val and Was 
Fontenoy, and received but one wound through the bed 
breaſt here; but the doctor of our regiment {vor alu. 
made me well again. | f at 
** When the peace came on, I was diſcharged ; and, ſa's 
as I could not work, becauſe my wound was fone. 's 
times troubleſome, I liſted for a landman in the x2ep 
Eaſt-India company's ſervice. I have fought the follo 
French in three pitched battles ; and I verily believe, . 
that if I could read or write, our captain would hare- Vas? 
made me a corporal. But it was not my good for- WW vt 
tune to have any promotion, for | ſoon fell fick, and Wi Freac 
ſo got leave to return home again with forty pound "es. 
in my pocket, This was at the beginning of the * 
reſent war, and J hoped to be ſet on ſhore, and t9 dle te 
have the pleaſure of ſpending my money; but te en 
government wanted men, and fo I was preſſed for ed, an 
ſailor before ever I could ſet foot on ſhore, momer 
The boat ſwain found me, as he ſaid, an obſtinate une of 


fellow : he ſwore he knew that J underſtood my bu- Wi frit bo 
fineſs well, but that I ſhammed Abraham, merely 198M ſea. 
be idle; but, God knows, I knew nothing of fe- vere tz 


buſineſs, and he beat me without conſidering what WM of fo x 


he was about, I had ſtill, however, my forty Wi dance. 
| pounds epece 
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pounds, and that was ſome comfort to me under e- 
jery beating; and the money I might have had to 
mis day, but that our ſhip was taken by the French, 

and ſo I loſt all. 

„Our crew was carried into Breft, and many of 
them died, becauſe they were not uſed to live in a 
jail ; bur, for my part, it was nothing to me, for 1 
was ſeaſoned, One night, as I was ſleeping on the 
bed of boards, with a warm blanket about me, for I 
always loved to ly well. I was awakened by the boat- 
ſain, who had a dark lantern in his hand ; “ Jack,“ 
ſays he to me, vill you Knock out the French ſen- 
ry's brains?*, „ don't care,” ſays I, ſtriving to 
x2ep myſelf awake, if I lend a hand.” * Then 
follow me,” ſays he, and I hope we ſhall do buſi- 
neſs,” 8o up got, and tied my blanket, which 
was all the clothes I had, about my middle, and 
vent with him to fight the Frenchmen. I hate the 


Toes, 

Though we had no arms, one Engliſhman is a- 
dle to beat five French at any time; ſo we went 
hun to the door, where both the ſentries were poſt- 
ed, and, ruſhing upon them, ſeized their arms in a 
moment, and kaucked them down. From thence, 
une of us ran together to the quay, and, ſeizing the 
irt boat we met, got out of the harbour, and put 
to ſea. We had not been here three days before we 
were taken up by the Dorſet privateer, who were glad 
of {0 many good hands, and we conſented to run our 
chance. However, we had not ſo much luck as we 


eected. In three days we tell in with the Pompa- 
dour 


french becauſe they are ſlaves, and wear wooden 
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dour privateer, of forty guns, while we had buy 
twenty-three ; ſo to it we went, yard-arin and vard. 
arm. The fight laſted for three hours, and! verily 
believe we ſhould have taken the Frenchman, had we 
but had ſome more men left behind; but, unforty. 
nately', we Joſt all our men juſt as we were going 10 
get the victory. 

** I was once more in the power of the French, 
and I tchieve it would have gone hard with me, had 
I been brought back to Breſt : but by good fortune 
we were retaken by the Viper, 1 had almoſt forgot 
to tell you, that, in that engagement, I was wound. 
ed in two places; I loft four fingers of the left hand, 
and my leg was ſhot off. If I had had the good for- 
tune to have loſt my leg and uſe of my hand on board 
a king's ſhip, and not aboard a privateer, I ſhould 
have been entitled to clothing and maintainance dur. 
ing the reſt of my life. But that was not my chance: 
one man is born with a filver ſpoon in his mouth, 
and another with a wooden ladle, However, bleſ. 
ſed be God, I enjoy good health, and will for ever 
love liberty and Old England, Liberty, Property, 
and Old England, for ever, huzza !“. | 

Thus ſaying, he limped off, leaving me in admit. 
tion at his intrepidity and content: nor could | 4 
void acknowledging, that an habitual acquaintance 
with miſery, ſerves better thau philoſophy to teach 
us to deſpiſe it. | 
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SUPPOSED 10 BY WRITTEN. BY. THY Ons 
DINAKkKY OF NEWGATE, 


U \N is a moſt frail being, incapable of dire. 
LV ing bis ſteps, unacquainted with what is to 
kappen in this life; and perhaps no man 1s a more 
255 inſtance of the truth of this maxim, than 
Mt. Tn E. CIB BfR, juſt now gone out of the world. 
Such a variety of turns of fortune, yet ſuch a peiſe- 
\ering uniformity of conduct, appears in all that hap- 
pened in his ſhort ſpan, that the whole may be look- 
ed upon as one regular confuſion: every action of his 
Ie was matter of wonder and ſurprize, and his death 
vas an aſtoniſnment. 

This gentleman was born of creditable parents, who 
pave him a very good education, and a great deal of 
good learning, fo that he could read and write before 
be was ſixteen. However, he early diſeovered an 
nc 'nstion to follow lewd courſes : he refuſed to take 
Fe advice of bis parents, and purſued the bent of 

bt 1chnation ; he played at cards, on Sundays; 
cd himſelf a gentleman ; fell out wh his mother 
nd laundreſs ; and, even in thoſe early days, his fa- 
ker was frequently heard to obſerve, that young 
Itii.—would be hanged. 

As he advanced in years, he grew more fond of 
prafure; wou'd cat an ortolan for dinner, though 
te 0e,yed the guinea that bought it; and was once 


known 
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known to give three pounds for a plate 01 green 144 
peaſe, which he had collected over night u c, his 
for a friend in diſtreſs : Ie ran into dept with eres WW cha 
body that would truſt him, and nene could build ; gets 
ſconce better than he; ſo that, at laſt, his creditor: pay: 
ſwore with one accord, that TH. Would be hanged, BR I. 


But, as getting into dept by a man who had ug. 
viſible means but impudence for ſubfiſtance, > ; 


thing that every reader is not acquainted itt, I 
muſt explain this point a little, that to hi: {- als 
tisfations. | | ab lal 
There are three ways of getting into dept ; ,. 15 
by puſhing a face; as thus: You, Mr. Luteirr:.;, bea 
ſend me home fix yards of that paduaſoy, Jammer ane 
but, hearkee, don't think I ever intend to pay you tr , 65 
it, dammee.” At this, the mercer laughs hearti'v e, en 
cuts off the paduaſoy, and ſends it home; nor e, toon 
till too late, ſurpriſed to find the gentleman had (dtc ye 
nothing but truth, and kept his word. by 
The ſecond methed of running into dept is ,da T, 
fineering ; which is, getting goods made up in fuct WF 
faſhion as to be unfit for every other purchaſer ; and, Wiſer... 
if the tradeſman refuſes to give them upon crevit oblige 
then threaten to leave them upon his hands. words, 
But the third and beſt method is called. being... 
the good cuſtomer.” The gentleman firſt buys ton e 
trifle, and pays for it in ready money. He come» 4 TR 
tew days after with nothing about him but val 
bills, and buys, we will ſuppoſe, a fixpenny tweezer Bl. vat) 
caſe 2 the bills are too great to be changed, ſo de 2 * 
promiſes to return punctually the day after, and p 80 Ro 


for what he was bought. In this promiſe he is Putte. 


tual ; ma, 
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: taal; and this is repeated for eight or ten times, till 
his face is well known, and he has got, at laſt, the 
character of a good cuſtomer. By this means, he 
gets credit for ſomething conſiderable, and then never 
| pay's for 1t. 
L Fon all this, the young man who is the unhappy 
. yet of our preſent reflections, was very expert; 
N x i could face, fineer, and bring cuſtom to a !hop 
LY ith any man in England. None of. his companions 
could exceed him in this; and his very companions 
it laſt ſaid, that Th £.—would be hanged, 

Az he grew old, he grew never the better. He 
„bc ortolans and green peaſe, as before: he drank 
"WH cr24y-foup when he could get it, and always thought 
s oyſters taſted beſt when he got them for nothing; 
7 or, which was juſt the ſame, when he bought them 
bon tick. Thus, the old man kept up the vices of 
te youth, and what he wanted in power, he made 

oy by inclination ; ſo that all the world thought that 
1 l be hanged. 
And now, reader, I have brought him to his laſt 
„% (ene; ; a ſcene where, perhaps, my duty ſhould have 
"i *Lliged me to affift. You expect, perhaps, his dying 
Kords, and the tender farewel he took of his wife and 
children: you expect an account of his coffin and 
Waite gloves, his pious ejaculation, and the papers 
be lett behind him. In this I cannot indulge your 
uoſfity ; for, oh! the myſteries of fate, THE.—was 
end. 

Reader,“ as Hervey ſaith, pauſe and „ f 
nd ponder and pauſe; who knows what thy own 


1] ns hay be!“ 
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HERE are few ſubje&ts which have been more 

written upon, and Jeſs underitood, than that cf 
friendſhip. 'T'o follow the dictates of ſome, this ir. 
tue, inſtead of being the aſſuager of pain, become 
the ſource of every inconvenience. Such Heerlen lt 
by expecting too much from friendſhip, diffolre the 
connection, and, by drawing the bands too cloſely, 
at length break them. Almoſt all our romance and 
novel writers are of this kind: they perſuade us to 
friendſhips, which we find it impoſſible to ſuſtain to 
the laſt ; ſo that this ſweetener of life, under proper 
regulitions, is, by their means, rendered inacceſſink 
or uneaſy. It is certain, the beft method to cult. 
vate this virtue, is by letting it, in ſome meaſure, 


make itſelf ; a ſimilitude of minds or ſtudies, and event 


ſometimes a diverſity of purſuits, will produce all 
the pleaſures that arife from it. The current of ter- 
derneſs widens as it proceeds; and two men impet. 
ceptibly find their hearts filled with good-nature ſo 
each other, when they were at firſt only in purſuit of 
mirth or relaxation. 

Friendſhip is like a debt of tonour ; the moment 
it is talked of, it loſes its real name, and aſſumes th 
more ungrateful form of obligation. From tence we 
find, that thoſe who regularly undertake to culnvat 
friendſhip, find ingratitude generally repays their en 
deavours. That circle of beings, which depenceni 


gathers round us, is almoſt ever unfriendly : they g 
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ctetly wiſh the terms of their connections more near- 
lv equal : and, where they even have the moſt vir- 
tue, are prepared to reſerve all their affections for 
weit patron, only in the hour of his decline. In- 
creaſing the obligations which are laid npon ſuch 
minds, only increaſes their burden: they feel them- 
ſelres unable to repay the immenſity of their debt, 
and their bankrupt hearts are taught a latent reſent- 
ment at the hand that is ſtretched out with offers of 
ſetrice and re lief. 

Plautinus was a man who thought that exery good 
was to be brought from riches; and, as he was poſ- 
ſeled of great wealth, and had a mind naturally form- 
el for virtue, he reſolved to gather a circle of the bett 
nen round him. Among the number of his depend- 
ers was Muſidorus, with a mind juſt as fond of vir- 
tue, vet not leſs proud then his patron. His cir- 
cumſtances, however, were ſuch as forced him to 
foop to the good offices of his ſuperior ; and he ſaw 
timſelf daily, among a number of others, loaded with 
benefits and proteſtations of friend{hip. Theſe, in 
the uſual courſe of the world, he thought it prudent 
to accept : but, while he gave his eſteem, he could 
not give his heart. A want of affection breaks our 


1a the moſt trifling inſtances ; and Plautinus had ſx1il 


enough to obſerve the minuteſt actions of the man he 
wied to make his friend. In theſe he even found 
lis aim diſappointed : Muſidorus claimed an exchange 
of hearts; which Plautinus, ſolicited by a variety of 
claims, could never think of beftowing. 

It may be eaſily ſuppoſed, that the reſerve of our 


Poor proud man was ſoon conſtrued into ingratitude; 
| 2 and 
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and ſuch indeed, in the common acceptation of te 
world, it was. Wherever Mufidorus appeared, he 
was remarked as the ungrateful man: he had accepted. 
ed favours, it was ſaid, and fill had the inſolence :; 
pretend to independence. Ihe event, however, ; juſt. 
fied his conduct. Plautinus, by miſplaced liberal 
at length became poor; and it was then that Mak 
dorus firſt thought of making a friend of him. He 
flew to the man of fallen fortune, with an offer of al 
he had; wrought under his direction with aficuity; 
and, by uniting their talents, both were at length 
placed in that ſtate of life from which one of them 
hnad formerly fallen. 

To this ſtory, taken from modern life, I all add 
one more, taken from a Greek writter of antiquity, 
Two Jewiſh ſoldiers, in the time of V eſpaſian, and 
made many campaigns together; and a participation 
of danger at length bred an union of hearts. They 


were remarked throughout the whole army, as e 


two friendly brothers : they felt and fought for ea } 
other. Their friendſhip might have continued v. 


out interruption till death, had not the good {octane 


of the one alarmed the pride of the other, Which was 


in his promortion to be a Centurion under the {21909 | 


Johr, who headed a particular part of the Jew1l.: ! 


contents. | 
From this moment their former love was chert 


into the moſt inveterate enmity. They atiauacs 
themſelves to oppoſite factions, and ſoug!t esch . 
ther's lives in the conflict of adverſe party. In ths 
manner they continued for more than two yea', 


vowing mutual * and animated with KY 
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conquerable ſpirit of averſion. At length, however, 
that party of the Jews to which the mean ſoldier be- 
longed, joining with the Romans, 1t became victori- 
ous, and drove John, with all his adherents, into the 
temple. Hiſtory has given us more than one picture 
of the dreadful conflagration of that ſuperb edikce, 


whole temple was in flames, and thouſands were ſeen 
10idft them, within its ſacred circuit. It was in this 
{ruation of things, that the now ſucceſsful ſoldier 
ſay his former friend upon the battlements of the 
igheſt rower, looking round with horror, aud juſt 
ready to be conſumed with flames. All his former 
tenderneſs now returned : he ſaw the man of his ho- 
ſum juſt going to periſh; and, unable to withitand 
the impulte, he ran ſpreading his arms, and cried out 
to his friend to leap down from the top, and find 
ſalety with him. The Centurion from above heard 
ard obeyed; and, caſting himſelf from the top of the 
tower into his fellow-ſoldier's arms, both fell a ſacri- 
kie on the ſpot ; one being cruſhed to death by the 
weight of his companion, and the other dafhed to 
pieces by the greatneſs of his fall. 
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55 PROOKS, while they teach us to reſpect the inte- 
reſts of others, often make us unmindful of our 
wn; while they initruct the youthful reader to 
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graſp at ſocial happineſs, he grows miſcrable in de. 
tail; and, attentive to univerfal harmony, often tor 
gets that he himſelf has a part to ſuſtain in che con. 
cert. I diſlike therefore the philoſopher Who 4. | 


ſcribes the inconveniences of lite in ſuch pleaſing co. teg 
lours, that the pupil grows enamoured of ditref lels 
longs to try the charms of poverty, meets it with! tie 
dread, nor fears its inconveniences till he ſe. erely teels the 
them. | him 
A youth who has thus ſpent his life among bog br! 
new to the world, and unacquainted with man but TO 
by philoſophic information, may be conſidered 4s wh 
being whoſe mind is filled with the vulgar errors of nat 
the wiſe ; utterly unqualified for a journey through may 
lite, vet, confident of his own ſkill in the direction, n 
he ſets out with confidence, blunders on with antes, 0 
and finds himſelf at laſt undone. ts 
Ile firſt has learned from books, and then [is it jult 
down as a maxim, that all mankind are virtuous 0 eat. 
vicious in exceſs; and he has been long taught to g. 
deteſt vice, and Tove virtue. Warm therefore 11 at- — 
tachments, and ſtedfaſt in enmity, he treats ever; 5 
creature as friend or foe; expects, from thoſe be 9 
loves, unerring integrity, and conſigns his enemr+ t9 OR 
the reproach of wanting every virtue. Ou this prin- * 
cal 


ciple he proceeds; and here begin his difappoin' 
ments. Upon a cloſer inſpection of human ature, 
he perceives that he ſhould have moderated his friend 
ip, and ſoftened his ſeverity ; for he often fins te 
excellencies of one part of mankind clouded nit 
rice, and the faults of the other brightened with wit! 
tae: he finds no character ſo ſanRified that has 70" 
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is failings; none ſo infamous, but has ſomewhat to 
attract our eſteem : he heholds impicty in lawn, and 
tdelity in fetters. 

He now, therefore, but too late, perceives that his 
zards ſhould have been more cool, and his hatred 
{5 violent; that the truly wiſe ſeldom court roman- 
ic friendſhip with the good, and avoid, if poſſible, 
le reſentment even of the wicked: every moment gives 
him freſh inftances that the bonds of friendſhip are 
v:0ken if drawn too cloſely, and that thoſe whom he 
s treated with  diſreſpeft, more than retaliate the 
nury: at length therefore he is obliged to confeſs, 
at he has declared war upon the vicious halt of 
arkind, without being able to form an alliance a- 
ig the virtuous to eſpouſe his quarrel. 

Hur book-taught philoſopher, however, is now too 
r advanced to recede; and, though poverty be the 
ut conſequence of the many enemies his conduct has 
weated, vet he is reſolved to meet it without ſhrink- 
ng, Philoſophers have deſcribed poverty in moſt 
ming colours; and even his vanity is touched, 
1 linking te ſhall ſhow the world, in himſelf, one 
ore example of patience, fortitude, and reſignation. 
Come, then, O poverty! for what is there in thee 
dteadful to the wiſe ! Jemperance, health, and fru- 
gality, walk in thy train; cheerfulneſs and liberty 
de ever thy companions. Shall any be aſhamed 
"vi thee, of whom Cincinnatus was not aſhamed ? 
"The running brook, the herbs of the field, can 
"amply ſatisfy nature: man wants but little, nor 
"that little long. Come then, O Poverty! while 
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« kings ſtand by and gaze with admiration at the 
* true philoſopher's reſignation,” 

The goddeſs appears; for Poverty ever comes at 
thy call. But, alas, he finds her by no means the 
eharming figure books and his own imagination bad 
painted. As when an eaſtern bride, whom be. 
friends and relations had long deſcribed as a H 
of perfection, pays her firſt viſit, the longing bine. 
groom lifts the veil to ſee a face he had never feen 
before, but, inſtead of a countenance blayng jr! 
beauty like the ſun, he beholds deformity ut; 
icicles to his heart: ſuch appears Poverty to het 
new entertainer; all the fabric of enthuſizſi i 1 
once demoliſhed, and a thouſand miſeries riis dt 
its ruins ; while contempt, with pointing finger, 

foremoſt in the hideous pr: cefiion, 

Ihe poor man now finds that he can get no kin; 
to look at him while he is eating: he finds, hath 
proportion as he grows poor, the world turns ut 
back upon him, and gives him leave to act the g. 
loſopher in all the majeſty of ſolitude. It might ee 
agreeable enough to play the philoſopher, u lule ve 
are conſcious that mankind are ſpectaiors. bu! 
what ſignifies wearing the maſk of ſturdy conter!: 
ment, and mounting the ftage of reſtraint, when not 
one creature will alli. at the exhibition? Thus 15!: 
forſaken of men, while his fortitude want: the fat 
faction even of ſelf-applauſe: for, either he ues 5 
feel his preſent calamities, and that is natural inf1- 
ſibility ; or he diſguiſes lis feelings, and chat is di 
fimulation.. 
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spleen now begins to take up the man: not diſ- 
unguiſhing in his ceſentment, he regards all mankind 
with deteſtation; and, commencing man- hater, ſecks 
ſolitade, to be at liberty to rail. 

It has been ſaid, that he who retires to ſolitude, 
b either a beaſt or an angel. Ihe cenſure is too ſe- 
2, and the praiſe unmerited. The diſcontented 
being, who retites from ſociety, is generally ſome 
good-· natured man, who has begun life without expe- 
rence, and knew not how to gain it in his intercourſe 
with mankind, 


END OF THE ESSAYS. 
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J 
b Rev. HENRY GOLD SMITII. 
DEAR SIR, 


AM ſenitble that the friendſhip between uv: cn 
4 acquire no new force from the ceremonies of 4 
= Dedication; and, perhaps, it demands an ex: uſe, 
thus to prefix your name to my attempts, which gu 
decline giving with your own. But as a part of thi: 
poem was formerly written to you from Switzerland, 
the whole can now, with propriety, be onlv inſc1iled ior 
to vou. It will alſo throw a light upon iran pats e. 
of it, when the reader underſtands, that it is adde. eit. 
ſed to a man, who, deſpiſing fame and fortune, 0. blan 
| retired cacly to happineſs and obſcurity, with an incom: 
| of forty pounds a year. 
| I now perceive, my dear brother, the wiitom 5 G 
vour humble choice. You have entered upon a f. 


ö cted office, where the harveſt 1s great, and the la- Þy 
f bourers are but few; while you have left the rern 
; of ambition, where the labourers are many, and the dg 
harveſt not worth carrying away. But of al! kinds 
vf ambition, as things are now circumſtanced, gel 
haps that which purſues poetical fame is the * del. 
4 What from the increaſed refinement of the ume, 
| om, 
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dom the diverſity of judgments, produced by oppoſ- 
ng ſyſtems of criticiſm, and from the more preva- 
ent qiverſions of opinion influenced by party, the 
trongeſt and happieſt efforts can expect to pleaſe but 
in a very narrow circle, 

Poetry makes a principal amuſement among un- 
poliſhed nations; but in a country verging to the ex- 
tremes of refinement, Painting and Mui come in 
con WH for a ſhare. 
s laborious entertainment, they at ſirſt rival poet- 
e, n, and at length ſu; plant her; they engroſs all fa- 
boar to themſelves, ana, though but younger liſters, 
1:13 WW ſeize upon the elder's birth-right. 

Yet, however this art may be neglected by the 
powerful, it is ſtil] in greater danger from the mil- 
taken efforts of the learned to improve it. What 
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blank verſe and Pindaric odes, choruſſes, anapeſts 
and 1ambics, alliterative care and happy negligence! 


CON 
Every abſurdity has now a champion to defend it; 

„ Ws £5 he is generally much in the wrong, fo he has 

a tas ways much to ſay ; for error is ever talkative. 

e Is but there 1s an enemy to this arr ſtil] more dan- 
eh 0s, 1 mean party, Party entirely diftorts the 
1 the udgment, and deſtroys the taſte. A mind capable 

inch df rlithing general beauty, when once infected with 

date, can only find pleaſure in what contri- 

00 to increaſe the diſtemper. Like the tyger that 
„m dents from purſuing man after having once 
701 ed pon human fleſh, the reader, who has once 


ratified his appetite with calumny, makes, ever af- 
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tion. Such readers generally admire ſome ball. 
witted thing, who wants to be thought a bold mz, 
having loft the character of a wiſe one, Him th«y 


dignify with the name of poet; his lampoons are cal. 


led ſatires, his turbulence is ſaid to be force, and lig 
phrenzy fire. | 

What reception a poem may find, which has nei. 
ther abuſe, party, nor blank verſe to ſupport it, I 
cannot tell, nor am ] much ſolicitous to know, \y 
aims are right, Without eipcufing the cauſe of any 
party, I have attempted to moderate the rage ot all, 
J have endeavoured to ſhow, that there may be c12l 
happineſs in other ſtates, though differently go0rc-n- 
ed from our own ; that each ſtate has a particuiat 
principle of happineſs ; and that this principle, in ca 
ſtate, and in our own in particular, may be carricd tg 
a miſchievous exceſs, There are few can judge bet- 
ter than yourſelf, how far theſe politions are 11lufiratcd 


in this poem, 


I am, Six, 


Your moſt affectionate Brother, 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH 
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EMOTE., unfriended, melancholy, ſlow, 

Or by the lazy Scheld, or wandering Po 
Or onward, where the rude Carinthian boor 
Againſt the houſeleſs ſtranger ſhuts the door; 
Or where Campania's plain forſaken lies, 
A weary waſte expanded to the ſkies : 
Where'er I roam, whatever realms to ſee, 
My heart untravell'd fondly turns to thee ; 
Still to my brother turns, with ceaſeleſs pain, 
And drags at each remove a lengthening chain, 

Eternal bleſſings crown my earlieſt friend, 
And round his dwelling guardian ſaints attend; 
Beſt be that ſpot, where cheerful gueſts retire 
Jo pauſe from toil, and trim their evening fire; 
Beſt that abode, where want and pain repair, 
find every ranger finds a ready chair; 
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Le bending ſwains, that dreſs the low'ry vale, 
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Bleſt be thoſe feaſts where mirth and peace abound. 
Where all the ruddy familiy around 
Laugh at the jeſts or pranks that never fail, 
Or ſigh with pity at ſome mournful tale, 
Or preis the baſhful ſtranger to his food, 
And learn the luxury of doing good. 

But me, not deftin'd ſuch delights to ſhare, 
My prime of lite in wand'ring ſpent and care 
Impell'd, with ſteps unceaſing, to purſue 
Some fleeting good that mocks me with the vet ; 
That, like the circle bounding earth and Kies, 
Allures from far, yet as I follow, flies: 
My fortune leads to traverſe realms alone, 
And find no ſpot of all the world my own, 
Ev'n now, where Alpine ſolitudes aſcend, 
J fit my down a penſive hour to ſpend ; 
And, plac'd on high above the ſtorm's career, 
Look downward where a hundred realms appear 
Lakes, foreits, citics, plains extended wide, 
Ihe pomp of kings, the ſhepherd's humbler pride, 

When thus creation's charms around combine, 
Amidſt the tore, ſhould thankleſs pride repine ? 
Say, ſhould the philofophic mind diſdain: 
That good, which makes each humbler boſom vain? 
Let ſchool-taught pride diſſemble all it can, 
Theſe little things are great to little man; 
And wiſer he, whoſe ſympathetic mind 
Exults in all the good of all mankind, 
Ye glittering towns, with wealth and ſplendor erown'd 
Ye fields, where ſummer ſpreads profufion round, 
Ye lakes, whoſe veſſels catch the buſy gale, 
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For me your tributary ſtores combine: 
Creation's tenant, all the world in mine. 
As ſome lone miſer viſiting his ftore, 
Pends at his treaſure, counts, recounts it o'er 3 
Hoards after hoards his riſing raptures fill, 
vet Hill he ſighs, for hoards are wanting ſtill: 
Thus to my breaſt alternate paſſions riſe, 
Pleas'd with each good that Heaven to man ſupplies : 
vet oft a figh prevails, and ſorrows fall, 
To {%e the ſum of human blits ſo ſmall ; 
\nd oft I wiſh, amidſt the ſcene, to find 
«ome ſpot to real happineſs conſign'd, 
here my worn ſoul, each wand'ring hope at reſt, 
\'ay gather bliſs to ſee my fellows bleſt. 
\et, where to find that happieſt ſpot below, 
ho can direct, when all pretend to know ? 
he ſnudd'ring tenant of the frigid zone 
Llily proclaims that happiett ſpot his own ; 
ttols the treaſures of his ſtormy ſeas, 
auch us long nigh of revelry and eaſe, 
The naked ſavage, panting at the line, 
boaſts of his golden ſands and palmy wine, 
balls in the glare, or ſtems the tepid wave, 
ad thanks his gods for all the good they gave, 
dor leſs the patriot's boaſt where er we roam, 
1s firſt, beſt country, ever is, at home. 

Ani yet, perhaps, if countries we compare, 
An eſtimate the bleſſings which they ſhare ; 
Though patriots flatter, ſtill ſhall wiſdom find 
An equal portion dealt to all mankind, 

As different good, by Art or Nature given 
To different nations, makes their bleſſings eyen 
| Nature 
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Nature, a mother kind alike to all, 
Still grants her bliſs at Labour's earneſt call; 
With food as well the peaſant is ſupply'd 
On Idra's cliff as Arno's ſhelvy fide ; 
And though the rocky-creſted ſummits frown, 


"Theſe rocks, by cuſtom, turning to beds of down, 
From art more various are the bleſſings ſent ; 


Wealth, ſplendour, honour, liberty, content: 
Vet theſe each other's power ſo ſtrong conteſt, 
That either ſeems deſtructive of the reit. 
Hence every ſtate, to one lov'd bleſſing prone, 
Conforms and models life to that alone; 
Each to the favourite happineſs attends, 

And ſpurns the plan that aims at other ends; 
Till, carried to exceſs in each domain, 


This favourite good begets peculiar pain. 


But let us view theſe truths with cloſer eyes, 
And trace them through the proſpect as it lies 
Here for a while, my proper cares reſign'd, 
Here let me fit in ſorrow for mankind ; 

Like yon neglected ſhrub at random caft, 
That ſhades the fteep, and ſighs at every blaſt, 

Far to the right, where Appennine aſcends, 

Bright as the ſummer, Italy extends : 
Her uplands floping deck the mountain's ſide. 
Woods over woods in gay theatric pride; 
While oft ſome temple's moulder top hetween, 
With venerable grandeur marks the ſcene. 

Could Nature's bounty ſatisfy the breait, 
The ſons of Italy were ſurely bleft. 

Whatever friuits in different climes are found, 


That poudly rife, or humbly court the ground; | 
| Whateyes 
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Whatever blooms in torrid tracts appear, 

hoſe bright ſuceſſion decks the varied year; 

U hateyer ſweets ſalute the northern {ky | 

With vernal lives that bloſſom but to die; 

heſe here difporting own the kindred ſoil, 

Nor ak luxurianc? from the planter's toll ; 

While ſea-borne gales their gelid wings expand 

To winnow fragrance round the ſmiling land. 
But ſmall the bliſs that ſenſe alone beftows, 

And ſenſual bliſs is all this nation knows, 

la florid beauty groves and fields appear, 

Men ſeem the only growth that dwindles here. 

Conſtrated faults through all their manners reign ; 

Though poor, luxurious; though ſubmiſſive, vain: 

Though grave, yet trifling ; zealous, yet untrue ; 

And even in penance planning fins anew, 

All evils here contaminate the mind, 

bat opulence departed leaves behind; 

For wealth was theirs, nor far remov'd the dats, 

When Commerce proudly flouriſh'd through the ſtate 

At her command the palace learnt to riſe, 

Again the Jong-fall'n column ſought the ſkies, 

The canvas glow'd beyond even nature warm, 

The pregnant quarry teem'd with human form. 

Bat, more unſteady than the ſouthern gale, 

oon Commerce turn'd on other ſhores her ſail; 

While nought remain'd of all that riches gave, 

But towns unmann'd, and lord without a ilave, 
Vet ſtill the loſs of wealth is here ſupply'd 

by arts, the ſplendid wrecks of former pride; 

From theſe the feeble heart and long- fall'n mind 


An eaſy compenſation ſeem to find. 
Here 
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Here may be ſeen, in bloodleſs pomp array d 
The paitchoard triumph and the eavaleade 
Proceſſions form'd fur piety and love, 

A miſtreſs or a ſaint in every grove. 

By ſports like theſe are all their cares beguil d; 
Ibe {ports of children ſatisfy the child: 


At iports like theſe, while foreign arms advarce, 


In paſſive eaſe they leave the world to chance. 
When noble aims have ſuffered long control, 
They fink at laſt, or feebly man the ſoul ; 
While low delights, ſucceeding faſt be hind, 
In happier meanneſs occupy the mind: 
As in thoſe domes, where Cæſars once bore ſway, 
Defac'd by time and tottering in decay, 
Amiqdſt the ruin, heedleſs of the dead, 
The ſhelter-ſeeking peaſant builds his ſhed, 
And, wond'ring man could want the larger pile, 
Exults, and owns his cottage with a ſmile. 
My ſoul, turn from them; turn we to ſurvey 
Where rougher climes a nobler race diſplay, 


Where the bleak Swiſs tbeir ſtormy manſions tread, 


And force a churliſh ſoil for ſcanty bread. 

No product here the barren hills afford, 

But man and Rteel, the ſoldier and his ſword ; 

No vernal blooms their torpid rocks array, 

But winter lingering chills the lap of May; 

No zephyr fondly ſoothes the monntain's breaſt, 
But meteors glare, and ſtormy glooms invelt. 
Yet ſtill, ev 'n here, Content can ſpread a charm, 
Redreſs the clime, and all its rage diſarm. 


Though poor the peaſant's hut, his feaſts thoug oh {m 
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He ſees his little lot the lot of all; 

dees no contiguous palace rear its head 

To hade the meanneſs of his humble ſhed ; 
No coſtly lord the ſumptuous banquet deal, 
fo mike him loathe his vegetable meal; 
vt calm, and bread in ignorance and toil, 

bach wilh contracting, fits him to the ſoil. 

Cheertul at morn he wakes from ſhort repoſe, 
Breaks the keen air, and catrol as he goes; 

With patient angle trouls the finny deep, 

Or drives his vent'rous ploughſhare to the ſteep ; 
Or ſeeks the den where ſnow-tracks mark the way, 
And drags the ſtruggling ſavage into day, 

At night returning, every labour ſped, 

He fis him down the monarch of a ſhed; 

Smiles by his cheerful fire, and round ſurveys | 
Wis children's looks, that brighten at the blaze ; 
While bis lov'd partner, boaſtful of her hoard, 
1 00 the cleanly platter on the board: 

Ar 4 too ſome pilgrim, thither led, 

With n a a tale repays the nightly bed. 

Thus every good his native wilds impart, 
Imprints the patriot paſſion on his heart ; ng 
And evn thoſe hills that round his and riſe, 
Enhance 2 bliſs his ſcanty fund ſupplies. 

Dear is that {hed to which his ſoul conforms, 
And dear that hill which lifts him to the ſtorms; ; 
And as a babe, when ſcaring ſounds moleſt, 
Chags cloſe and cloſer to the mother's breaſt, 

do the loud torrent, and the whirlwind” s roar, 
bat bind him to his native mountains more. 
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Theſe are the charms to barren ſtates aſſign d =” 
Their wants are few, their wiſhes all confin' d. 7 f 
Yet let them only ſhare the praiſes due my 
If few their wants, their pleaſures are bet 8 | Gaz 
Since every want that ſtimulates the breaſt 8 og 
Becomes a ſource of pleaſure when redreft. — 
Hence from ſuch lands each pleaſing ſcience lic: a 
'That firſt excites defire, and then ſupplies ; 8 np 
Unknown to them, when ſenſnal pleaſures clo 8 
To fill the languid pauſe with finer joy; 5 = 
Unknown thoſe powers that raiſe the ſoul to flame. 
Catch every nerve, and vibrate through the i Ame Fe 
Their level life is but a mould'ring *re mu 
Nor quench'd by want, nor fann'd by 3 deſite: Alik 

Unfit for raptures, or if raptures cheer - : 8 
On ſome high feſtival of once a year * 
In wild exceſs the vulgar breaſt os bee oe | 
Till, buried in debauch, the bliſs e. A 

But not their joys alone thus coarſely flow ; g a 
Their morals, like their pleaſures, are but o 220 
For, as refinement ſtaps, from fire to ſon PE 
Unalter'd, unimprov'd their manners run; * 
And love's and friendſhip's finely pointed dart ey 

Falls blunted from each indurated heart: _ 

Some ſterner vittues o'er the mountain's breaſt E ſhif 

May fit, like falcons, cow'ring on the neſt ; From 

But all the gentler morals, ſuch as play x * 5 
Through life's more cultux d hon and charm out They 

way, TH, 

Theſe far diſpers'd, on timorous pinione fly but 
To ſport and flatter in a kinder ſky, [tgive 
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To kinder Kies, where gentler manners reign, 
We turn; and France diſplays her bright domain. 
Gay ſprightly land of mirth and ſocial eaſe, 
Pleas'd with thyſelf, whom all the world can pleaſe, 
How often have I led thy ſportive choir, | 
With tuneleſs pipe beſide the murmuring Loire 
Where ſhading elms along the margin grew, 
And freſhen'd from the wave the zephyr flew : 
And kaply, though my harſh touch faltering ſtill, 
Put mock'd all tune, and marr'd the dancer's {kill ; 
Yet would the village praiſe my wondrous power, 
And dance, forgetful of the noon-tide hour. 
Alike all ages. Dames of ancient days 
Have led their children through the mirthful maze} 
Ard the gay grandfire, {k111'd in geſtic lore, 
Has frifk'd beneath the burden of threeſcore. 
do bright a life theſe thoughtleſs realms diſplay ; 
Tavs idly buſy rolis their world away : 
Theirs are thoſe arts that mind to mind endear, 
tor honour forms the ſocial temper here. 
Honour, that praiſe which real merit gains, 
Ur ev'n imaginary worth obtains, 
lere paſſes current; paid from hand to hand, f 
thitts in ſplendid traffic round the land: 
From courts to camps, to cottages it ſtrays, | 
4nd all are taught an avarice of praiſe ; 
hey pleaſe, are pleas'd ; they give, to get eſteem ; 
Til, ſceming bleſt, they groy to what they ſeem, 
Pat while this ſoft& art their bliſs ſupplies, 
lt vives their follies alſo room to riſe ; ; 
For praiſe too dearly lov'd or warmly ſought, 
Eufcebles all internal ſtrength of thought: 
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And the weak ſoul, within itfelf unbleſt, 


Leans for all pleaſure on another's breaſt, 
Hence Oftentation here, with tawdry art, 
Pants for the vulgar praiſe which fools impart ; 
Here Vanity aſſumes her pert grimace, 

And trims her robes of frieze with copper lace ; 
Here beggar Pride defrauds her daily cheer, 
To boaſt ene ſplendid banquet once a year: 


The mind ſtill turns where ſhifting faſhion draws, 


Nor weighs the ſolid worth of ſelf-applauſe. 
To men of other minds my fancy flies, 
Emboſom'd in the deep where Holland lies; 
Methinks her patient ſons before me ſtand, 
Where the broad ocean leans againſt the land, 
And, ſedulous to ſtop the coming tide, 
Lift the tall rampire's artificial pride: 
Onward methinks, and dihgently ſlow, 
3 ne firm connected bulwark ſeems to go; 
Spreads its long arms amidſt the watry roar, 
Scoops out an empire, and uſurps the ſhore : 
While the pent Ocean, riſing o'er the pile. 
Sees an amphibious world beneath him ſmile | 
The ſlow canal, the yellow. bloſſom'd vale, 
The willow-tufted bank, the gliding fail, 
The crowded mart, the cultivated plain, 
A new creation refcu'd from his reign. 
Thus, while around the wave-ſubjected ſoil 
Impels the native to repeated toll, 
induſtrious habits in each boſom reign, 
And Induſtry begets a love of gain. 
Hence all the good from opulence that ſprings, 
With all thoſe ls ſuperfluous treaſure brings, 
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ale here difplay'd. Their much. lov'd wealth imparts 

Convenience, plenty, elegance and arts; 

put, view them cloſer, craft and fraud appear, 

yn liberty itſelf is barter'd here: 7 

At gold's ſuperior charms all freedom flies, 

ne needy fell it, and the rich man buys; 

Aland of tyrants, and a den of ſlaves, 

Here wretches ſeck diſhonourable graves, 

And calmly bent, to ſervitude contorm, 

Dull as their lakes that ſleep beneath the ſtorm, 
Heavens! how unlike their Belg ic fires of old! 

Rouph, poor, content, ungovernably bold 3 | 

War in each breaſt, and freedom on each brow ; 

How much unlike the ſons of Britain now ! % 
Fir'd at the ſound, my genius ſpreads her wing, 

And flies where Britain courts the weſtern ſpring ; 

Where lawns extend that ſcorn Arcadian pride, 

And brighter ſtreams than fam'd Hydaſpes glide. 

There all around the gentleſt breezes ſtray, 

There gentle mufic melts on every ſpray ; 

Creation's mildeſt charms are there combin'd, 

Extremes are only in the maſter's mind: 

Stern 0'er each boſom Reafon holds her ſlate, 

With daring aims irregularly great : 

Face jn their port, defiance in their eye, 

{ce the lords of human kind paſs by, 

Intent on high deſigns, a thoughtful band, 

by forms unfaſhion'd, freſh from Nature's hand; 

Fefe in their native hardineſs of ſoul, 

Tree to imagin'd right, above control; 

Wile ey'n the peaſant boaſts theſe rights to ſcan, 

ud learns to venerate himſelf as man, 
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Thine, Freedom, thine the bleſſings pictur d hefe 
Thine are thoſe charms that dazzle and endear ; : 
Too bleſt, indeed, were fuch without alloy ; 

Bur, foſter'd ev'n by Freedom, ills annoy ; 
That independence Britons prize too high, 


5 | Þ Keeps man from man, and breaks the ſocial tie; 
4 The ſelf-dependant lordlings ſtand alone, 
1 1 All kindred claims that ſoften life unknown: 


Here by the bonds of nature feebly held, 
Minds combat minds, repelling and repell'd; 
| Ferments ariſe, impriſon'd factions roar, 
Repreſt Ambition ſtruggles round her ſhore ; 
Whilſt, over-wrought, the general ſyſtem feels 
Its motion ſtopt, or phrenzy fires the wheels. 
Nor this the worſt, As ſocial bonds decay, 
As duty, love, and honour, fail to ſway, 
Fictitious bonds, the bonds of wealth and law, 
| Still gather ſtrength, and force unwilling awe, 
Hence all obedience bows to theſe alone, 
And talents fink, and merit weeps unknown; 
* Till time may come, when ſtript of all her char ms, 
5 That land of ſcholars, and that nurſe of arms, 
Where noble ftems tranſmit the patriot claim, 
And monarchs toil, and poets pant for fame, 
One fink of level avarice ſhall lie, | 
And ſcholars, ſoldiers, kings, unhonour'd die. 
Yet think not thus, when Freedom's ills [ tate, 
J mean to flatter kings, or court the great ; 
Ye powers of truth that bid my ſoul aſpire, 
Far from my boſom drive the low defire |! 
And thou, fair Freedom, taught alike to ſcel 
The rabble's rage, and tyrants angry itee! ; 
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Thou tranſitory flower, alike undone 
by cold contempt, or favour's foſtering ſun, 
Still may thy blooms the changeful clime endure, 
| only would repreſs them to ſecure : 
For juſt experience tells in every ſoil, 
That thoſe who think muſt govern thoſe that toil ; 
And all that freedom's higbeſt aims can reach, 
but to lay proportion'd loads on each; 
Much on the low; the reſt, as rank ſupplies, 
Should in columnar diminution riſe: 
While, ſhould one order diſproportion'd grow, 
[ts double weight muſt ruin all below. 
O then how blind to all that truth requires, 
Who think it freedom when a part aſpires! 
Calm is my ſoul, nor apt to riſe in arms, 
Except when faft approaching danger warms ;: 
But when contending chiets blockade the throne, 
Contracting regal power to ſtretch their own : 
When I behold a factious band agree 
Tocall it freedom when themſelves are free ; 
Each wanton judge new penal ſtatutes draw, 
Laws grind the poor, and rich men rule the law ; 
The wealth of climes, where ſavage nations roam, 
Pillag'd from flaves to purchaſe ſlaves at home; 
Fear, pity, juſtice, indignation ſtart, 
Tear off reſerve, and bare my ſwelling heart ; 
Till half a patriot, half a coward grown, 
[?y trom petty tyrants to the throne. 

Ves, brother, curſe with me that bale ful hour, 
When firſt ambition ſtruck at regal power; 
And thus polluting honour in its ſource, 


Cate wealth to ſway the mind with double force. 
R 3 Have 
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Have we not ſeen, round Britain's peopled ſhore, of 
Her uſeful ſons exchang'd for uſeleſs ore; | Th 
Seen all her triumphs but deſtruction haſte, Sti 
Like flaring tapers brightening as they waſte ? Cu 
deen Opulence, her grandeur to maintain, WI 
Lead ſtern Depopulation in her train, C 
And, over fields where ſcatter'd hamlets roſe, a 
In barren ſolitary pomp repoſe ? = 
Have we not feen, at pleafure's lordly call, 1 


The ſmiling long- frequented village fall ; 
Beheld the duteous ſon, the fire decay'd, 

The modeſt matron, and the bluſhing maid, 
Fore d from their homes, a melancholy train, 
To traverſe climes beyond the weſtern main; 
Where wild Oſwego ſpreads her ſwamps around, 
And Niagara ſtuns with thund'ring ſound ? 

Ev'n now, perhaps, as there ſome pilgrim ftra;'s 
Through tangled foreſt, and through dangerous wars; 
Where beaſts with man divided empire claim, 
And the brown Indian takes a deadly aim; 
There, while above the giddy tempeſt flies, 
And all around diftreſstul yells ariſe, 

'The penſive exile, bending with his wo, 
To ſtop too fearful, and too faint to go, 
Caſts a fond look where England's glories ſhire, 
And bids his boſom ſypathize with mine. 

Vain, very vain my weary ſearch to find 
That bliſs which only centres in the mind: 
Why have I ſtray'd from pleaſure and repoſe, 
Jo ſeek a good each government beftows ? 


 Inevery government, though terrors reign, 


Though tyrant Kings or tyrant laws reftrain, 
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How ſmall, of all that human hearts endure, 

That part which laws or kings can cauſe or cure! 
geil to ourſelves in every place confign'd, 

(ur own felicity we make or find; 

With ſecret courſe, which no loud ſtorms annoy, 
Glides the ſmooth current of domeſtic joy, 

The lifted ax, the agonizing wheel, 

Luke's iron crown, and Damien's bed of ſteel, 

To men remote from power but rarely known, 
Leave reaſon, faith, and conſcience all our own. 
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S1 JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 


DEAR $18, 


CAN hare no expectations, in an addreſs of this 

kind, either to add to your reputation, or to e- 
dablih my own. You can gain nothing from my 
aamiration, as J am ignorant of that art in which 
you are faid to excel; and I may loſe much by the 
ſecerity of your judegment, as few have a juſter taſte 
in poetry than you. Setting intereſt therefore aſide, 
10 #hich I never paid much attention, I muſt be in- 
lved at preſent in following my affections. The 
only dedication I ever made was to my brother, be- 
cauſe] loved him better than moſt other men. He 
> fince dead. Permit me to inſcribe this poem to 
vou. 

How far you may be pleaſed with the verſification 
and mere mechanical parts of this attempt, I do not 
pretend to enquire ; but I know you will object (and 
indeed ſeveral of our beſt and wiſeſt friends concur in 
the opinion) that the depopulation it deplores is no- 
here to be ſeen, and the diſorders it laments are only 
the found in the poet's own imagination, To this 

I] can 


{1 
Cit 


04 DEDICATION: 


I can ſcarce make any other anſwer, than that j f. 
cerely believe what I have written ; that I have taken 
all poſſible pains, in my country excurſions tor theſ 
four or five years paſt, to be certain of what | allege, 
and that all my views and enquires have led me g 
believe thoſe miſeries real, which I here atten pt to 
diſplay. But this is not the place to enter inte: 
enquiry whether the country be depopulating or 
the diſcuſſion would take up much room; and 1 
ſhould prove myſelf, at beſt, an indifferent politics. 
to tire the reader with a long preface, when 1 want I, 
unfatigued attention to a long poem. 

In regreting the depopulation of the coun, ] 
inveigh againſt the increaſe of our luxuries ; and len 


8 


I 1 * 
alſo 1 expe the ſhout of modern politictar Sagainf We 
me. For twenty or thirty years paſt, it has been te WY 
faſhion to conſider luxury as one of the greateſt 1. Dea 

ite! Yea! 


tional advantages; and all the wiſdom of antiquity 1 
that particular as erroneous, Still, however, | mil ll 
remain a profeſſed ancient on that head, and conti- . 
nue to think thoſe luxuries prejudicial to ſtates, by Hon 
which ſo many vices are introduced, and ſo nr; Whiſ i 
kingdoins have been undone. Indeed, ſo much ls The 
been poured out, of late, on the other fide of tir The 
queſtion, that, merely for the ſake of novelty and e 
riety, one would ſometimes with to be in the night. E 
ow 


I am, dear Sin, Wher 
| And 


Your ſincere friend, and ardent admirer, MY 
| Whil 

OLIVER GOLDSMITH, bo 

And 
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M WEET AvBuRy, lovelieſt village of the plain, 
Where health and plenty chear the labouring 
ſwain 
Where ſmiling ſpring its earlieſt viſit paid, 
And parting ſummer's lingering blooms delay's : 
Dear lovely bowers of innocence and caſe, 
| Seats of my youth, when every ſport could pleaſe, 
os often have J loiter'd o'er thy green, : 
There humble happineſs endear'd each ſcene ! 
br Flow often have 1 paus'd on every charm, 
| The ſhelter'd cote, the cultivated farm, 
The never-failing brook, the buſy mill, 
lic he decent church that topt the nei ighbouring hill; 
2 WT The hawthorn buſh, with ſeats beneath the Rades 
For talking age and whiſpering lovers made: 
How often have I bleſt the coming day, 
When toil remitting lent its turn to play, 
And all the village train, from labour free, 
Led up their ſporrs beneath the ſpreading tree ; 
While many a paſtime circled in the ſhade, 
he young contending as the old ſurvey'd ; 
And many a gambol frolick'd o'er the ground, 
8 And 
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And {lights of art, and feats of ſtrength went round. 
And ſtill, as each repeated pleaſure tir'd, Bb, 
Succeeding ſports the mirthful band inſpir'd , | 
The dancing parr that fimply ſought renown 7 
By holding out to tire each other down ; | 
The ſwain miſtruſtleſs of his ſmutted face, 
While ſecret laughter titter'd round the place; 
'T he baſhful wirgin's ſide- long looks of love, 
Ihe matron's glance that would thoſe looks rehrore. 
\ Theſe were thy charms, ſweet village ; ſport like theſe, 
f With ſweet ſucceſſion, taught even toil to pleaſe; = 

Theſe round thy bowers their cheerful influence bed, 

Theſe were thy charms—But all theſe charins arc dd. 

Sweet ſmiling village, lovlieſt of the lawn, 

Thy ſports are fled, and all thy charms withdrawn 
Amidit thy bowers the tyrant's hand is ſeen, 

And deſolationh ſaddens all thy green: 

One only maſter graſps the whole domain, 

And half a tillage ſtints thy ſmiling plain, 

No more thy glaſſy brook reflects the day, 

Put, choak'd with ſedges, works its weedy way : 
Along thy glades, a ſolitary gueſt, 

The hollow-ſounding bittern guards its neſt ; 
Amid thy deſert walks the lapwing flies, 

And tires their echoes with unvaried cries: 

Sunk are thy bowers in ſhapeleſs ruin all, 

And the long graſs o'ertops the mould'ring wall, 
And trembling, ſhrinking from the ſpoiler's hand. 
Far, far away thy childrea leave the land. 
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In fares the land; to hall'ning ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay. 
Princes and lords may flouriſh, or may fade; 

A breath can make them, as a breath has made: 
But a bold peaſantry, their country's pride, 
When once deftroy'd, can never be ſupply'd. 

A time there was, ere England's griefs began, 
When every rood of ground maintain'd its man; 
For him light Labour ſpread her who'e:ome ſtore, 
0 Juſt gave what life requir'd, but gave no more; 
His beſt companions, innocence and health; 
and his beſt riches, ignorance of wealth. 

4 But, times are alter'd: Trade's unfeeling train 
Uſurp the land, and diſpoſſeſs the fwain. 
Along the lawn, where ſcatter'd hamlets roſe, 
Unwieldy wealth, add cumbrous pomp, repoſe, 
And every want to luxury ally'd, 
And every pang that folly pays to pride. 
Theſe gentle hours that plenty bade to bloom, 
Thoſe calm defires that aſk' d but little room. 
Tooſe healtkful ſports that grac'd the peaceful ſcene, 
Lir'd in each look, and brighten'l all the green; 
Theſe far departing ſ-ek a kinder ſhore, 
And rural mirth and manners are no more. 
dweet AUBURN ! parent of the bliſsful hour, 
ity glades forlorn confefs the tyrant's power. 
Here, as I take my ſolitary rounds, 
: Audit thy tangling walks, and ruin'd grounds, 
And, many a year elaps'd return to view | 
ere once the cottage ſtood, and hawthorn grew; 
Here, as with daubrful, per five ſteps J range, 
race e very ſcene and wonder at he ckange, | 
52 >. þ.e:nembranz* 
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Remembrance wakes with all her buſy train, 
wells at my hreaſt, and turns the paſt to pain, 
In all :ny wand'rings round this world of care, 
In all my griefs—-and God has given my ſhare — 
ſtijt had hopes, my lateſt hours to crown, 
Armidit theſe humble bowers to lay me down; 


ly anxious day to huſband near the cloſe, 


And keep life's flame from waſting by repoſe ; 
J ſtill had hopes, for pride attends us ſtill, 
Amdiſt the ſwains to ſhow my book-learn'd {i!!, 
Around my fire an ev'ning group to draw, 

And tell of all I felt, and all I ſaw ; 
And, as an hare whom hounds and horns purſue, 
Pants to the place from whence at firſt ſhe flew, 
I {til} had hopes, my long vexations paſt, 
Here to return—and die at home at laſt. 

O blett retirement! friend to life's decline, 
Retreats from care that never muſt be mine. 
Tow bleſt is he who crowns, in ſhades like theſe, 
A youth of labour with an age of eaſe; 

Who quits a world where ſtrong temptations try, 
And ſince 'tis hard to combat, learns to fly! 
For him no wretches, born to work and weep, 
Explore the mine, or tempt the dangerous deep, 
No ſurly porter ſtands in guilty ſtate, 

To ſpurn imaploring famine from his gate; 

Put on he moves to mect his latter - end. 
Angels around befriending virtue's friend; 
Sinks to the grave with unperceiv'd decay, 


While refignation gently flopes the way, 


And all his proſpects brightening at the laſt, 
4 
His heaven commences ere the world be palt : 
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e..cet was the ſound, when oft at evening's cloſe, 


vonder hill the village murmur roſe: 


jkere, as | paſs'd with careleſs ſteps and flow, 
be mingling notes Cane ſoften'd from below; 
The ſwain reſponſive as the milk-maid ſung, 

The ſober herd that low'd to meet their y oung : 


| The noiſy geeſe that gabbled ofer the pool, 


The playful children juſt let looſe from ſchool : 

The watch-dog's voice that bay'd the whiſpering 
wind, 

and the loud laugh that ſpoke the vacant mie 

Theſe all in ſoft confuſion ſought the ſhade, 

And fll'd each pauſe the nightingale had made. 

Bnt now the ſounds of population fail : 


No cheerful murmurs fluctuate in the gale ; 


No buſy ſteps the graſs-grown foot-way tread, 
But all their bloomy fluſh of life is fled ; 

All but yon widow'd, ſolitary thing, 

That feebly bends beſide the plaſhy ſpring ; 

dhe, wretched matron, forc'd, in age, for bread; 
To ſtrip the brook with mantling crefles ſpread, 
Topick her wintry faggot from the thorn, 

To ſeek her nightly ſhade, and weep till morn :: 
She only left, of all the harmleſs train, 

The ad hiſtorian of the penſive plain. 

Near yonder copſe, where once the garden ſmil'd, 
And 111] where many a garden flower grows wild ; 
There, where a few torn ſhrubs the place diſc loſe, 
The village preacher's modeſt manſion roſe. 

A min he was to all the country dear. 
And paſting rich with forty pounds a-year ; 
ot from towns he ran his godly race, | 
8 3 Nor 
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i Nor e'er had chang'd, nor wiſh'd to change his ple Com! 
| 4 Unſkilful he to fawn, or ſeek for power, And | 
| By doctrines faſhion'd to the varying hour; At 
Far other aims his heart had learat to prize, His lo 
More beat to raiſe the wretched than to riſe. {ruth 
His houſe was known to all the vagrant train, And f 
He chid their wanderings, but reliev'd their pain Ihe f 
Ihe long-remember'd beggar was his gueſt, With 
Whoſe beard deſcending - wept his aged breait; nen 
The ruin'd ſpendthrift, now no longer proud, And p 
F Claim'd kindred there, and had his claims ally Ils re; 
K The broken ſoldier kindly bade to ſtay, Their! 
Sat by his fire, and talk'd the night away; To the 
Wept o'er his wounds, or, tales of ſorrow done, | Put all 
Shoulder'd his crutch, and ſhow'd how fields were wor; As ſom 
4 Pleas'd with his gueſts, the good man learnt to glu, nels | 
F And quite forgot their vices in their wo: Thoug! 
ö Careleſs their merits, or their faults to ſcan, Eternal 
| His pity gave, ere charity began. beſid 
| Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride, uh b 
And ev'n his failings lean'd to virtue's fide ; There, | 
But in his duty prompt at every call, Tie vill 
| He watch'd and wept, he pray'd, and felt for all. A wan ! 
4 And, as a bird each fond endearment tries | «new | 
N Well had 


5 To tempt its new-fledg'd offspring to the ſkies, 
® He try'd each art, reprov'd each dull delay, 
} Allur'd to brighter worlds, and led the way. 
i Beſide the bed where parting life was laid, 


The day' 
Full well 
At all +11: 


| nh THEY! 


And forrow, guilt, and pain, by turns diſmay d, well 
The reverend champion ſtood. At his control, on ey” 
et he W. 


Deſpair and anguiſh fled the ſtruggling ſoul, 
_ Comfort Lie lore 
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Comfort came down the trembling wretch to raiſe, 
In his lait faltering accents whiſpered praiſe. 
at church, with meek and unaffected grace, 
f lis locks adorn'a the venerable place; 
uth from his lips prevail'd with double ſway, 
and fools, Who came to ſcoff, remain'd to pray. 
Ile ſervice paſt, around the pious man, 
\Uith ready zeal each honeſt ruftic ran; 
Nen children follow'd with endearing wile, 
And Nach d his gown, to ſhare the good man's ſmile ; 
Ius ready ſmile a parent's warmth expreit, 
heir welfare pleas'd him, and their cares diſtreſt; 
To them his heart, his love, his griefs were giv'n, 
| Put all his ſerious thoughts had reſt in heay'n ; 
A; ſome tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 
wells from the vale, and midway Jeaves the ſtorm, 
Tough round its breaſt the rolling clouds are ſpread, - 
Eternal funſhine ſettles on its head. 
Pcſile yon ſtraggling fence that ſkirts the way, 
With bloffom'd furze unprofitably gay, 
There, in his noiſy manſion {kill'd to rule, 
Le villa ge maſter taught his little ſchool : 
wan vere he was, and ſtern to view, 
erew him well, and every truant knew : 
Well had the boding tremblers learnt to trace, 
The day's diſaſters in his morning face; 
Full well they laugh'd, wich counterſeited glee, 
At all his jokes, for many a joke had he; 
Fall well the buſy whiſper circling round, 
omega the diſmal tidings when he frown'd : 
et he was kind, or if ſevere, in aught, 
lie love he bore to learning was in fault, 
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The village all declar'd how much he knew; 
Twas certain he could write, and cypher too: 
Lands he could meaſure, terms and tides preſage, 
And even the tory ran that he could gauge. 

In arguing too, the parſon own'd his ſkill, 

For, ev'n though vanquiih'd, he could argue $i! - 
While words of learned length and thundering ſcund, 
Amaz'd the gazing ruſties rang'd around: 

And {till they gaz'd, and ſtill the wonder grew, 
That one ſmall head could carry all he knew, 

But paſt is all his fame. The very ſpot 

Where many a time he triumph'd, is forgot. 

Near yonder thorn, that lifts its head on high, 
Where once the ſign- poſt caught the paſſing eve, 
Low lies that houfe where nut-brown draughts in. 

ſpir'd, | 

Where grey beard mirth and ſmiling toll retir'd, 
Where village ſtateſman talk'd with looks profound 
And news much older than their ale went round. 
Imagination fondly ſtoops to trace 

The parlour ſplendours of that feſtive place 
The white-waſh'd wall, the nicely ſanded floor, 
The varniſh'd clock that click'd behind the door: 
The cheſt contriv'd a double debt to pay, 

A bed by night, a cheſt of drawers by day ; 

The pictures plac'd for ornament and uſe, 

he twelve good rules, the royal game of goo ; 
The hearth, except when winter chill'd the day, 
With aſpen boughs, and flowers, and fennel gay; 
While broken tea-cups, wiſely kept for ſhow. 
Rang'd oer the chimney, gliſten'd in a row. 
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Vain, tranſitory ſplendors ! Could not all 
Reprieve the tottering manſion from its fall! 

(cure it finks, nor ſhall it more impart 

on hour's importance to the poor man's heart. 

Thicher no more the peaſant ſhall repair 

To ſweet oblivion of his daily care ; 

No more the farmer's news, the barber's tale, 


No more the weodman's bailad ſhall prevail ; 


No more the ſmith his duſky brow ſhall clear, 


Relax his ponderous ſtrength, and learn to hear; 
The hoſt himſelf no longer ſhall be found 
Careful to ſee the mantling bliſs go round; 


Nor the coy maid, half willing to be preſt, 


Shall Kiſs the cup to paſs it to the reſt. 

Yes, let the rich deride, the proud diſdain, 
Theſe imple bleſſings of the lowiy train; 

To me more dear, congenial to my heart, 
One native charm, than all the gloſs of art. 
Spontaneous joys, where nature bas its play, | 
ihe ſoul adopts and owns their firſt- born ſway ; + 
Lightly they frolic o'er the vacant mind, 5 
Urenvied, unmoleſted, unconfin'd: | 
but the long pounp, the midnight maſquerade, | 
V.th all the freaks of wanton wealth array'd, 
[i theſe, ere triflers half their with obtain, 

Tic ro:ling pleaſure ſickens into pa in; 

And, even while faſhion's brighteſt arts decoy, 
The heart, diſtruſting, aſks if this be joy. 

Ve friends to truth, ye ſtateſmen who ſurvey 
the rich man's joys increaſe, the poor's decay, 
lis yours to judge, how wide the limits Rand 
between a ſplendid and a happy land. 
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Proud ſwells the tide with loads of freighted ore, 
And fhonting Folly hails them from her ſhore 
Hoards, even beyond the miſer's wiſh "neva 
And rich men flock from all the world around. 
Yet count our gains. This wealth is but a name, 
That leaves our uſeful products ſtill the ſame, 
Not ſo the loſs. The man of wealth and pride 
Takes up a fpace that many poor ſupply'd : 
extended bounds, 
Space for his horſes, equipage, and hounds: 

The robe that wraps his limbs in filken ſloth, 
Has robb'd the neighb'ring fields of half their growt!; 
His feat, where ſolitary ſperts are ſecn, 

from the green: 
Around the world each needful product flies, 

For all the luxuries the world ſupplies, 

While thus che land, adorn'd for pleaſure all, 

In barren ſplendor feebly waits the fall. 

As ſome fair female unadorn'd and plain, 
Secure to pleaſe while youth confirms her reign. 
Slights every borrow'd charm that dreſs ſupplies, 
Nor ſhares with art the triumph of her eyes; 

But when thoſe charms are paſt, for charms are a.. 
When times advances, and when lovers fail, 

She then ſhines forth, ſolicitous to bleſs, 

In all the glaring impotence of dreſs : 

'Thus fares the land, by luxury betray'd, 

In nature's ſimpleſt charms at firſt array'd, 

But verging to decline, its ſplendors riſe, 

Its viſtas ſtrike, its palaces ſurprize ; 

While, ſcourg'd by famine from the filling land, 
The mournful peaſant leads his humble band 
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Ant, while he ſinks without one arm to ſave, 
The country blooms—a garden, and a grave. 
Where then, ah, where ſhall poverty reſide, 
To ſcape the prefſure of contiguous pride? 
to ſome common's fenceleſs limits ſtray'd, 
le diives bis flock to pick the ſcanty blade, 
e fenceleſs fields the ſons of wealth divide, 
Anteren the bare-worn common is deny'd. 
1 t the city ſped - hat waits him there? 
Toke profuſion that he muſt not ſhare ; 
To fe ten thouſand baneful arts combin'd, 
To pamper luxury, and thin mankind ; 
ec each joy the {ons of pleaſure know, 
[xtorted from his fellow-creature's wo. 
ere, while the courtier glitters in brocade, 
ere the pale artiſt plies the ſickly trade; 
e, while the proud their fong-drawn pomps diſplay, 
ere the black gibbet glooms beſide the Way. 
e dome where pleaſute holds her midnight reign, 
ere richly deck'd admits the gorgeous train: 
nultuous grandeur crowds the blazing {quare, 
N he 1 tling chariots claſh, the torches glare: 
Inte ſcenes Nike theſe no troubles e ny annoy ! 
ure iheſ denote one univerſal joy ! 
de theſe thy ſerious thoughts Ab, turn thine eyes 
Where the poor houſeleſs 1 ting female lies; 
de once, perhaps, in village plenty bleſt, 
Has wept at tales of innocence diſtreſt; 
Her modeſt looks the cottage might adorn, 
duct as the primroſe peeps Feiert the thorn; 3 
og lol to all her friends, her virtue fled, 
Near hee | betrayer's door ſhe lays her head ; 


And 
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And, pinch'd with cold, and ſhrink ing from the tow! 


With heavy keart deplores that luckleſs hour, 
When 1dly Grit, ambitious of the town, 
She left her wheel and robes of country brown, 


Do thine, ſweet Au BURN, thine the lovelivft trat, 


Do thy fair. tribes participate her pain? 

Even now, perhaps, by cold and hunger led, 

At proud men's doors they aſk a little e bread; 
Ah! no. Jo dittant climes, a dreary ſcene, 

Where halt the convex world intrudes between, 

To torrid tracts with fainting ſteps they go, 

Where wild Altama murmurs to their wo, 

Far different there from all that charm'd before. 


Ihe various terrors of that horrid ſhore, 


'Thoſe blazing ſuns that dart a downward ray, 
And fiercely thed intolerable day ; 

"Thoſe matted woods where birds forget to ſing. 
But ſilent bats in drowſy clufters cling ; 


"Thoſe poiſonous fi Ids with rank luxuriance crown © 


Where the dark ſcorpion gathers death around 
Where, at each ſtep, the ſtranger fears to wake 
"The rattling terrors of the vengeful fnake : 
Where croucting tygers wait their hapleſs prey, 
And ſavage men, more murdrous ſtil] than they : 
While oft in whirls the mad tornado flies, 
Mingling the ravag'd landicape with the fkics 
Far different theſe from every former ſcene, 
The cooling brook, the grafly-veſted green, 
The breezy covert of the warbling grove, 

That only ſhelter'd thefts of harmleſs love. 


Good heaven! what ſorrows gloom'd that partin g day, 


That call'd them from their native walks away : 
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When the poor exiles, every pleaſure paſt, 

Hung round their bowers, and fondly look'd their laff, 

And took a long farewel, and wiſh'd, in vain, 

For ſeats like theſe beyond the weitern main; 

And, ſhudd'ring ſtill to face the diſtant deep, 

Return'd and wept, and ſtill return'd to weep. 

Ihe good old fire, who firſt prepar'd to go 

To new-found worlds, and wept for others woe; 

But for himſelf, in conſcious virtue brave, 

He only wiſh'd for worlds beyond the grave, 

His lovely daughter, lovelier in her tears, 

The fond companion of his helpleſs years, 

Silent went next, neglectful of her charms, 

And left a lover's for her father's arms. 

With louder plaints the mother ſpoke her woes, 

And bleſs'd the cote where every pleaſure roſe ; 

And kiſs'd her thoughtleſs habes with many a tear, | 
And claſp'd them cloſe, in forrow doubly dear; 
While her fond huſband firove to lend relief 

in all the decent manlineſs of grief, 

O Luxury ! Thou curſt by heavn's decree, 
How ill exchang'd are things like theſe for thee ! 
How do thy potions with inſidious j Joy, | 
Diffute their pleaſures only to deſtroy ! | 
kingdoms by thee to ſicky greatneſs grow n, 
Poa of a florid vigour not their own, 
At every draught more large and large they grow, 
A bloated maſs of rank un ieldy wo; 
Lill fapp'd their ſtrength, and every part unſound, 
Do a, down they fink, and ſpread a ruin round. 

En now the devaſtation is begun, 
And half the buſineſs of deſtrut&iion done; 
Een now, methinks, as pondering here I ſtand, 

| TT. > I ſee 
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I fee the rural virtues leave the land: 
Down where yon anchoring veſſel ſpreads the (ail. 
That idly waiting flaps with every gale, 
Downward they move, a melancholy band, 

Paſs from the ſhore, and darken all the ſtrand. 
Contented Toil, and hoſpitable Care, 

And kind connubial Tenderneſs, are there; 

And Piety with wiſhes plac'd above, 

And ſteady Loyalty, and faithful Love. 


And thou, ſweet Poetry, thou lovelieſt maid, 2 
Still firſt to fly where ſenſual joys invade ; 5 
Unfit, in theſe degenerate times of ſhame, | 7 
To catch the heart, or ſtrike for honeſt fame ; Bs 
Dear charming nymph, neglected and decricd, 

My ſhame in crowds, my ſolitary pride; «F 
Thou ſource of all my bliſs, and all my wo, hay 
7 hou found'ſt me poor at firſt, and kept me fo; „u. 
Thou guide by which the nobler art excel, xk 


Thou nurſe of ev'ry virtue, fare thee well: 
Farewel ; and oh! where'er thy voice be try d, 
On Torno's cliff, or Pambamarca's fide, 
Whether were equinoctial fervours glow, 

Cr winter wraps the polar world in ſnow : 
Still lit thy voice, prevailing over time, 
Redreſs the rigours of the inclement clime; 
Aid {lighted truth with thy perſuaſive ſtrain, 
Teach erring man to ſpurn the rage of gain; 
Teach him, that ſtates of native ſtrength poſſeſt, 
Thou gh very poor, may ſtill be very bleſt; 
That trade's proud empire haſtes to ſwift decay, 
As ocean ſweeps the labour'd mole away; 
While ſelf-dependent power can time defy, 


As rocks reſiſt the billows and the ſky, 
EDWIN 
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7 1 gentle hermit of the dale, 
And guide my lonely way 
„o where yon taper cheers the vale 
0 W ith hoſ pitable ray. | 


« For here forlorn and loſt I tread, 
With fainting ſteps and flow ; | | 
„Where wilds, immeaſurably ſpread, 
« Seem lengthening as I go.“ 


* Forbear, my ſon,” the hermit cries, | f 
To tempt the dangerous gloom; | | 
For yonder phantom only flies 
“Jo lure thee to thy doom. 


60 Here to the houſeleſs child of want 1 
My door is open ſtill; 
1 Rh though my portion is but ſcant, 
] give it with good- will. | | 


<> wroged u Stour go Wc pt lt. +. 5% 2 


© Then turn to night, and freely ſhare 
** Whate'er my cell beſtows ; 
* My ruſhy couch and frugal fare, 
: My bleſſing and repoſe. : 
F 2 No 
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No flocks that range the valley free 
© To flaughter I condemn ; 
*© Taught by that Power that pities me, 


«« Ilearn to pity them. 8 
*+ But from the mountain's graſſy fide ' 

A guiltleſs feaſt I bring; = 
A ſerip with herbs and fruits ſupply'd, , 

And water from the ſpring. | 9 


Then pilgrim, turn, thy cares forego, 
For earth- born cares are Wrong; 

Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long. 


ö Soft as the dew from heav'n deſcends, 
His gentle accents fell : 

The grateful ſtranger lowly bends, 

And follows to the cell. 


— a2 — • 


Far ſhelter'd in a glade obſcure, 

; The modeſt manſion lay 

A refuge to the neighbouring poor, 
| And ſtrangers led aſtray. 
| 


No ſtores beneath its humble thatch 
Requir'd a matter's care; 

The door juſt opening with a latch, 
Receiv'd the harmleſs pair, 


And now when worldly crowds retire 
To revels or to reſt, 

The hermit trimm'd his little fire, 

And cheer'd his penſive gueſt; 
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And ſpread his vegetable ſtore, 
And gayiy preſs'd and ſmil'd; 
And, ſbill'd in legendary lore, 

| The lingering hours beguil'd. 


Around in ſympathetic mirth 

Its tricks the kitten tries; 

The cricket chirrups in the hearth; 
The crakling faggot flies. 


But nothing could a charm impart 
To ſoothe the ſtranger's wo; 

For grief was heavy at his heart, 
And tears began to flow. 


His riüng cares the hermit ſpy'd, 

With anſwering care oppreſt : 
And whence, unhappy youth,“ he cry d. 
Ihe ſorrows of thy breaſt ? 


From better habitations ſpurn'd, 
«+ ReluRtant doſt thou reve, 

Or grieve for friendſhip unreturn'd, 
Or unregarded love, 


Alas! the joys that fortune brings, 
Are trifling, and decay: 

Anch thoſe who prize the paltry things, 
More trifling ſtill than they. 


And what is friendihip but a name, 


'* A charm that Iulls to ſleep ; 
' A ſhade that follows wealth or fame, 


Hut leaves the wretch to weep ? 
T3 
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* And love is {till an emptier ſound, 
The haughty fair-one's jeſt, 

*© On earth unſeen, or only found 
«© To warm the turtle's neſt, 


« For ſhame, fond youth, thy ſorrows huſt:, 
And ſpurn the ſex,” he ſaid ; 

But while he ſpoke, a riſing bluſh 
T he baſhful gueſt betray d. 


He ſees unnumber'd beauties riſe, 
Expanding to the view 

Like clouds that deck the morning ſkies, 
As bright, as tranſient too. 


— 


Her looks, her lips, her panting breaſt, 
Alternate ſpread alarms ; 

The lovely ſtranger ſtands confeſt 
A maid in all her charms. 


And, Ah, forgive a ſtranger rude, 
«© A wretch forlorn,” ſhe ery'd ; 

© Whoſe feet unhallow'd thus intrude 
Where heav'n and you reſide. 


ce But let a maid thy pity ſhare, 
« Whom love has taught to ſtray ; 

c Who ſeeks for reſt, but finds deſpair 
« Companion of her way. 


ce My father liv'd beſide the Tyne, 
« A wealty lord was he: ; 

it And all his wealth was mark'd as mine; 
is He had but only me, 
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« To win me from his tender arms, 


« Unnumber'd ſuitors came; 
„ Who prais'd me for imputed charms, 
And felt, or feign'd a flame. 


« Fach morn the gay phantaſtie crowd 
“With richeſt proffers ſtrove: 
Among the reſt young Edwin bow'd, 
But never talk'd of love. 


j 


In humble, ſimpleſt habit clad, 
No wealth nor power had he; 
A conſtant heart was all he bad, 
gut that was all to me. 


LEY 
— 


— 
* 


The bloſſom opening to the day. 
Ihe des of heav'n refin'd, 
Could nought of purity diſplay, 
Jo emulate his mind, 


— 
- 


— 


Ihe dew, the bloſfom on the tree, 

With charms inconſtant ſhine: 
There charms were his, but, who to me, 
Their conſtancy was mine. 


— 
— 


For ſtill I try'd each fickle art, 
Importunate and vain; 

And while his paſſion touch'd my heart, 
1 :rumph'd i in his pain. 


<S. 
— 


. 
— 


Till. quite dejected with my ſcorn, 
He left me to my pride; 

And fought a ſolitude forlorn, 

© In ſecret, where he dy d. 


* 
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«« But mine the ſorrow, mine the fault, 
« And well my lite ſhall pay; 

„ ]'}! ſeek the ſolitude he ſought, 
And ſtretch me where he lay. 


« And there, forlorn, deſpairing hid, 
« Þ']l lay me down and die 

« ”Twas ſo for me that Edwin did, 
« And ſo for him will I.“ 


«© Thou ſhalt not thus,“ the hermit cry'd, 
And claſp'd her to his breaſt : 

The wond'ring fair one turn'd to chide 
Twas Edwin's ſelf that preſt. 


«Turn, Angelina, ever dear, 
My charmer, turn to ſee 
Thy own, thy long loſt Edwin here, 
© Reſtor'd to love and thee, 


Thus let me hold thee to my heart, 
« Andev'ry care refign: 

„And ſhall we never, never part, 
O thou my all that's mine ? 


% No, never from this hour to part, 
„We'll hve and love ſo true; | 

% The ſigh that rends thy conſtant heart, 
“ Shall break thy Edwin's too,” 
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T H NX 
DOUBLE TRANSFORMATION: 
VV 


ECLUDED from domeſtic ſtrife, 
Jack Book-worm liv'd a college life ; 
A fellowſhip at twenty-five 
Made him the happieſt men alive ; 
He drank his glaſs, and crack'd his joke, 
and Freſhmen wondet'd as he ſpoke ; 
\Wthout politeneſs, aim'd at breeding, 
And laugh'd at pedantry and reading. 
Such pleaſures, unallay'd with care, 
Could any accident impair ? 
Could Cupid's ſhaft at length transfix, 
Our ſwain arriv'd at thirty-ſix ? 
had the archer ne'er come down. 
ray age in a country town! 
0: Flavia been content to ſtop 
%: criumphs in a Fleet-ſtreet ſhop ! 
Chad her eyes torgot to blaze! 
Or Jack had wanted eyes to gaze! 
0 hut let exclamation ceaſe, 
Her preſence baniſh'd all his peace. 
Uur alter'd parſon now began 
Jo be a perfect ladies man; 
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Made ſonnets, liſp'd his ſermon o'er, put 
And told the tales he told before, kin 
Of bailiffs pump'd, and proctors bit, cou 
At college how he ſhew'd his wit: To 
And, as the fair-one ſtill approv'd, Cor 
He fell in love or thought he lov'd ; To, 
So with decorum all things carry'd ; F In i 
Miſs frown'd, and bluſh'd, and then was- married. 3 
Need we expoſe to vulgar ſight N 
Ihe raptures of the bridal night ? Of p 
Need we intrude on hallow'd ground, The 
Or draw the curtains clos'd around ? 5 
Let it ſuffice, that each had charms; 3 ck 
He claſp'd a goddeſs in his arms; A ſig 
And, though ſhe felt his viſage rough, "hx 
Yet in a man 'twas well enough, : "EF 
The honey-moon like lightning flew, = 7s 
The ſecond brought its tranſports too. | WA 
A third, a fourth was not amiſs ; Fach 
The fifth was friendſhip mix'd ch bliſs s He th 
But, when a twelvemonth paſs'd away, i 
Jack found his goddeſs made of clay; Ra 
Found half the charms that deck'd her face, nen 
Aroſe from powder, ſhreds, or lace; | How i 
But ſtill the worſt remain'd behind, He kn 
'That very face had robb'd her mind, Her fa 
Skill'd in no other art was ſhe, And, t 
But dreſſing, patching, repartee ; He thi. 
And, juſt as humour roſe or fell, 1 
By turns a flattern, or a belle: Vile 
ITis true ſhe dreſsd with modern grace, . Chile 
Half- naked at a ball or race; * tom!s 
0 
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put when at home, at board or bed, 
Fire greaſy nightcaps u rapt her head. 
Could ſo muck beauty condeſcend, 
To be a dull domeſtic friend? 
Could any curtain lectures bring 
To decency ſo fine a thing ? 
In hort, by night, twas fits or fretting ; 
By day, twas gadding or coquetting. 
Now tawdry madam kept a bevy, 
Of powder'd coxcombs at her levee ; 
The *(quire and captain took their tations, 
And twenty other near relations; 
Jack ſuck'd his pipe and often broke 
A ſigh in ſuffocating ſmoke ; 
She, in her turn, become perplexing, 
And found ſubſtantial bliſs in vexing. 
Thus every hour was paſs'd hetween 
infulting repartee or ſpleen. 
Fich day, the more her faults were known, 
He thinks her features coarſer grown; 
{- fancies every vice ſhe ſhows, 
Or thins her lips, or points her noſe ; 
Whenever rage 0. envy nie, 
How wid: her mouth, how wild her eyes! 
He knows not how, but ſo it is, 
Her face is grown a knowing phiz ; 
And, though her fore are wondrous civil, 
He thinks her ugly as the devil. 
has, to perplex the ravell'd nooſe, 
"ile cach a diffeient way purſues, 
Vhile 'ullen or loquacious {trite 
100:5'4 to hold on for life, 
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That dire diſcaſe, whoſe ruthleſs power 
Withers the beauty's tranſient flower 
Lo! the ſmall-pox, whoſe horrid glare, 
Levell'd its t-rrors at the fair, 
And, rifling every youthful grace. 
Left but the remnant of a face. 
The glaſs, grown hateful to her ſight, 
Reflected now a perfect fright ; 
Each former art ſhe vainly tries 
To bring back luſtre to her eyes. 
In vain ſhe tries her paſtes and creams, 
To {ſmooth her ſkin, or hide its ſeams ; 
Her country beaux and city couſins, 
Lovers no more, flew off by dozens : 
The 'iquire himſelf was ſeen to yield, 
And even the captain quit the field. 
Poor madam, now condemn'd to hack 
The reſt of life with anxious Jack, 
Perceiving others fairly fowing, 
Attempted pleaſing him alone. 
Jack ſoon was dazzled to behold 
Her preſent face ſurpaſs the old; 
With modeſty her cheeks were dye d, 
Humility diſplaces pride; 
For tawdry finery is ſeen 
A perſon ever neatly clean: 
No more preſuming on her ſway 
She learns good nature every day; 
Serenely gay, and ſtri& in duty, 
Jack finds his wife a perfect beauty. 
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A NEW STMILE 
IN THE MANNER OF S$WIFT, 


LONG had rack'd my brains to find 
A likeneſs for the ſcribbling kind, 
The modern ſcribbling kind, who write 
In wit, and fenſe, and nature's ſpite - 
"Till reading, I forget what day on, 
A chapter out of Took's Pantheon, 
| think I met with ſomething there, 
To ſuit my purpoſe to a hair. 
But let us not proceed too furious, 
Firſt pleaſe to tutti to God Mereurins ; 


You'll find him pictur'd at full length 
In book the ſecond, page the tenth: 


The ſtreſs of all my proofs on him I lay, 
And now proceed we to our ſmile, 

LurRIAIS, pray obſerve his hat; 
Wings upon either ſide- mark that. 
Well! whatis it from thence we gather ? 
Why, theſe denote a brain of feather, 

A brain of feather—vety right; 

With wit that's flighty, learning light; 
Such as to modern bards decreed, 

A juſt compariſon— Proceed. 

In the NEXT place, his feet petuſe, 
Wings grow again from both his ſhoes ; 
Deſign'd, no donbt, there part to bear, 
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And waft his godſhip through the air : 
And here my ſimile unites ; 

For, in a modern poet's flights, 

I'm ſure it may be juſtly ſaid, 

His feet are uſeſul as his head. 


LasTLY, vouchſafe t' obſerve his hand, 


Fill'd with a ſnake-encircled wand; 
By claſſic authors term'd Caducis, 
And highly fam'd for ſeveral uſes. 
To wit-—moſt wondrouſly endu'd, 
No poppy-water half ſo good 
For let folks only get a touch, 
Its ſoporific virtue's ſuch, 
Though ne'er ſo much awake before, 
That quickly they begin to ſnore. 
Add too, what certain writers tell, 
With this he drives men's ſouls to hell, 
Now to apply, begin we then : 
His wand's a modern author's pen ; 
The ſerpents round about it twin'd, 
Denote him of the reptile kind; 
Denote the rage wfth which he writes, 
His frothy ſlaver, venom'd bites ; 
An equal ſemblance ſtill to keep, 
Alike they both conduce to ſleep. 
This difference only, as the god 
Prove ſouls to 'Tart'rus with his rod, 
With his gooſe-quill the ſcribbling elf, 
Inſtcad of others, damns himſelf, 
And here my ſimile almoſt tript, 
Yet grant a word by way of poſtſcript ; 
Moreoyer, Merc'ry had a failing: 
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Well! what of that? out with it—ſtealing; 
In which our ſcribbling bards agree, 
Being each as great a thief as he ; 

Put ev'n his deity's exiſtence 

Shall lend my ſimile aſſiſtance. 

Our modern bards ! why, what a pox 
Are they but ſenſeleſs ſtones and blocks 
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HE title and nature of this Poem, fhoqws that i 

owed its birth to ſome preceeding circumſtances of 
feſtive merriment, which, from the wit of the company, 
and the very ingenious Author's peculiar oddities, wer 
probably enlivened by ſome poignant firokes of humour. 
This piece was only intended for the Doors private 
amuſement, and rhat of the particular friends «vhs were 
its ſubiects; and he unfortunately did wot live to reviſe, 
or even ta finiſh it, in the manner which he intended, 


O F old when Scarron his companions invited, 
Each gueſt brought his diſh, and the feaſt was united 
If our (a) landlord ſupplies us with beef, and with 


ſh, . 
Let each gueſt bring himſelf, and he brings the tek 
diſh. 
Our (4) Dean fliall be veniſon juſt freſh from ttt 
plains: 


Our 


(a) The maſter of the St. James's coffre-houſe, where 
the Doctor, and the friends he hath charac terized in 
this poem, held an occaſional club. 

(6) Doctor Barnard, Dean of Derry in] . ae 
thor of many ingenious pieces. 
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Our (ch Burke ſhall be tongue, with a garniſh of 
brains ; 

Our () Will ſhall be wild-fowl, of excellent flavour, 
And (e) Dick with his pepper ſhall heighten their 
ſavour : „„ 0 
Our (/) Cumberland's ſweet-bread its place ſhall 
obtain, ; ; 

And (g) Douglas is pudding, ſubſtantial and plain: 

Our (7 Garrick's a ſallad, for in him we ſee 

Oil, vinegar, ſugar, and ſaltneſs agree: 

o make out the dinner, full certain J am, 

That (i) Ridge is anchovy, and (4) Reynolds 1s 
lamb ; | U That 

( Mr, Edmund Burke, 3 for Wendover, and 
one of the greateſt orators in this kingdom, 

(%% Mr. William Burke, late Secretary to General 
Conway, and member for Bedwin. 

e) Mr. Richard Burke, Collector Granada, no leſs 
remarkable in the walks of wit and humour than his 
brother Edmund Burke is juſtly diſtinguifhed in all the 
branches of uſeful and polite literature. 

%) Author of the Weſt-Indian, Faſhionable lover, 
the Brothers, and other dramatic pieces. 

{o} Doctor Douglas, Canon of Windſor, an ingeni- 
dus Scotch gentleman, who has no leſs diſtinguiſhed 
hunſelf as a citizen of the world, than a ſound critic, in 
detecting ſeveral literary miſtakes, or rather forgeries 
of his countrymen; particularly Lauder on Milton, 
and Bower's hiftory of ihe Popes. 

(% David Garrick, Eſq; joint patentee and acting 
marager of the Theatre- Royal, Drury-Lane. 


( Connſellor na Ridge, a gentleman belonging 


to the Iriſh bar; the reliſh of whoſe agreeable and point» 
ed converſation is admitted, by all his acquaintances, 
to he very properly compared to the above ſauce. 

% Sir Joſhua Reynolds, Preſident of the Royal A- 


cademy. 


Though fraught with all learning, yet ſtraining 
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That (2) Hickey's a capon, and, by the ame rule 
Magnanimovs Goldſmith, a gooſeberry fool: 
At a dinner ſo various, at ſuch a re paſt, 
Who'd not be a glutton, and ſtick to the laſt ! 
Here, waiter, more wine, let me fit while I'm able 
Till all my companions fink under the table; 
Then with chaos and blunders encircln g my hœad, 
Let me ponder, and tell what I think ofthe dead. 
Here lies the good Dean, re- united to carth, 
Who mix'd reaſon with pleaſure, and wiſdom wit! 
mirth: 
If he had any faults, he has left us in doubt, 
At leaſt in fix, weeks, 1 could not find em out; 
Yet ſome have declar'd, and it can't be denied dn, 
hat ſly-boots was curſedly cunning to hide em. 
Here lies our good Edmund, whoſe genius ws 
ſuch, | 
We ſcarely can praiſe it, or blame it too much 
Who, born for che univerſe, narrow 'd his mind, 
And to party gave up what was meant for mankins ; 
v3 


115 


throat, 
To perſuade (») Tommy Townſend to lend him 
vote; | 


M ho, too deep for his hearers, ſtill went on teſming. 


And thought of convincing, while they thought Ct 
— 


dining; | 
Though equal to all things, for all things uniit, 
Too nice for a ſtateſman, too proud for a wit; 


Fu 


% An eminent attornerr, 
) Mr. T. Townſend, member for Whitchurck, 


1 411 


Fu 
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For 4 patriot too cool, for a drudge diſobedient, 
And too fond of the right to purſue the expedient, 
[In ſhort 'twas his fate, unemployed or in lan fir, 

To eat mutton cold, and cut blocks with a razor. 
Here lies honeſt William, whoſe heart was a mint, 
While the owner ne'er knew half the good that 

was in't; | 
The pupil of impulſe, it forc'd him along, 
His conduct ſtill right, with his argument wrong ; 
till aiming at honour, yet fearing to roam, 


The coachman was tipſy, the chariot drove home? 


Would you aſk for his merits—alas he had none. 
What was good was ſpontaneous, lis faults were his 
OWN. | | 
0 re lies honeſt Richard, whoſe fate I muſt ſigh at, 
„that ſuch frolie ſhould now be ſo quiet! 
75 ſpirits were his, what wit and what whim, 
% Now breaking a jeſt, and now breaking a limb; 
Now wrangling and grumbling to keep up the ball, 
Nw te t and vexing, yet laughing at all? 


| In ſhort, ſo provoking a devil was Dick, 


That we wiſh'd him full ten times a day at Old Nick. 
But willing bis mirth and agreeable vein, | 
As often we wiſh'd to have Dick back again. 
Here Cumberland lies, having acted his parts, 
te Terence of England, the mender of hearts; 
\ flattering painter, who made it his care 
Io draw men as they ought to be, not as they are. 
| His 
% Mr. Richard Burke. This gentleman having 


lightly fractured one of his arms and legs, at different 


tubes, the Smog had rallieòù him on thoſe accidents as n 


ind of retributive juſtice _ breaking his jeſts e 
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His gallants are all faultleſs, his women divine, 
And Comedy wonders at being ſo fine ; 
Like a tragedy queen he has d1zzen'd her out, 

Or rather like Tragedy giving a rout. 

His fools have their follies ſo loſt in a crowd 

Of virtues and failings, that Folly grows proud, 
And coxcombs, alike in their failings alone, 
Adopting his portraits, are pleas'd with their own, 
Say where has our poet this malady caught, 


Or wheretore his characters thus without fault? 


Say, was it, that vainly directing his view, 

To find out men's virtues, and finding them few, 

Quite ſick of perſuing each troubleſome elf. 

He grew lazy at laſt, and drew from himſelf ? 
Here Douglas retires from toils to relax, 

The ſcourge of impoitors, the terror of quacks. 

Come, all ye quack bards, and ye quacking divines, 

Come and dance on the ſpot where your ty tant te- 

climes. | 


When Satire and Cenſure encircled his throne, 


I fear'd for your ſafety, I fear'd for my own, 
But now he is gone, and we want a detector, 
Our Dodds ſhall be pious, our Kenricks ſhall lecture: 
Macpherſon write bombaſt, and call it a ſtyle; 
Our Townſend make ſpeeches and I ſhall compile ; 
New Landers and Bowers the Tweed ſhall croſs over, 
No country man living their tricks to diſcover : 
Detection her taper ſhall quench to a ſpark, 
And Scotchman meet Scotchman, aud cheat in tht 
dark. | 

Here lies David Garrick, deſcribe me who can, 

An abridgement of all that was pleaſant in man: 


Ic; 


el, 
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As an actor, confeſs'd without rival to fhine: 

A; a wit, if not firſt, in the very firſt line. 

Yet with talents like theſe, and an excellent heart, 

The man had his failings, a dupe to his art : 

Lik- an ill. judging beauty, his colours he ſpread, 

and heplaſtered with rouge his own natural red. 

On the ſtage he was natural, ſimple, affecting, 

'Twas only that when he was off, he was acting: 

With no reaſon on earth to go out of his way, 

He turn'd and he varied full ten times a day: 

Though ſecure of our hearts, yet confoundedly fick, 

[i they were not his own by finefling and trick: 

He caſt off his friends, as a huntſman his pack, 

For he knew when khe plcas'd he could whiſtle them 
Lack. | | 

Of praiſe a mere glutton, he ſwallow'd what came, 

And the puff of a dunce he miſtook it for fame; 

Till the reliſn grown callous, almoft to diſeaſe, 


Wo pepper'd the higheſt was ſureſt to pleaſe. 


but let us be candid, and ſpeak out our mind, 

if dunces applauded, he paid them in kind. 

le Kenrincks, ye Kellys, and Woodfalls ſo grave, 

What a -»mmerce was yours, while you got and you 
gavef 

How did Grub-ſtreet re-echo the ſhouts that you 
rais'd, ; 

While he was beroſcius'd, and you were heprais'd ? 

But peace to his ſpirit, wherever it flies, 

10 att as an angel, and mix with the ſkies : 

Thoſe poets, who owe their beſt fame to his &i!l, 

Shall {il he his Batterers, go where he will; 


Old 
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Old Shakeſpear, receive him, with praiſe and ww! 


love, 
1 And Beaumonts and Bens be his Kellys ah: | 
_ Here Hickey reclines, a moſt blunt plzafin 
= | creature, 
5 1 And ſlander itſelf muſt allow him good nature ; 
k | „ FHecherifh'd his friend, and he reliſn'd a wumper ; 
—_ | Yet one fault he had, and that one was a thumpe:, 
_ - Perhaps you may aſk if the man was a miſer ? 
I anſwer, no, no, for he always was wiſer. 
= Too courteous, perhaps, or obligingly flat? 
= His very worſt foe can't accuſe him of that. 
5 Pechaps he confided in men as they go, 
2 And to was too fooliſhly honeſt Lo Al no ſ h 
=_ Then what was his failing? come tell it, an burn 
—_ He was, could he help it? a ſpecial attorney. 
= Here Reynolds is laid, and, to tell you my rund. 
_ h He has not left a wiſer or better behind: 
=_ | His pencil was ſtriking, reſiſtleſs, and grand, 
| His manners were gentl-, complying, and bland; 
2 Still born to improve us in every part, 
p His pencil our taces, his manners our heart; 
To coxcombs averſe, yet moſt civilly fteering, 
When they judg'd without Rl, be was ſtill ard et 
| hearing : 
When they talk'd of their Raphaels, Corregio 
ſtuff, 
He ſhifted his {s) trumpet, and only took ſnuff. 
(%) Sir Joſhua Reynolds is ſo remarkably deaf 


be under the neceſſity of uſing an ear trumpet in cn 


. 


